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REMAIN ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE ATTRACTIONS! 


Kostrukoff 


Director 























| %& "This organization has lost none of its 
hold on popular fancy, for the hall was 
filled." Chicago Sun, Nov. 9, 1948 


* “Appeared before a capacity audience 
in one of the most stirring and de- 


lightful programs ever presented." 
Kansas City, Mo., Collegian, Nov. 18, 1948 


- % "One of the most unique and popular 


attractions in the country." 
Lynchburg, Va., News, Dec. 10, 1948 


* "For two hours thrilled and captivated a 


capacity audience.” 
Brantford, Ont., Expositor, Oct. 14, 1948 


* "Real cultural value, as well as great 


entertainment and pleasure.” 
Pierre, S. D., Press, Feb. 3, 1949 





President and Mrs. Truman with daughter Margaret 
extend backstage congratulations to director 
Kostrukoff before the Don Cossacks’ annual 
Washington, D. C. concert at Constitution Hall 
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Soloists And 
Conductors For 
Stadium Announced 


LANS for the 32nd season of con- 
Preis at Lewisohn Stadium, on the 

campus of the College of the City 
of New York, have been announced 
by Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
chairman of Stadium Concerts. Forty 
concerts will be presented during the 
season, which will begin on June 20 
and end on Aug. 13, with programs 
scheduled for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
evenings. 

The conductors will include Fritz 
Reiner, who will be in charge of eight 
of the first two weeks’ performances ; 
Sir Adrian Boult, who, making his 
first appearance at these concerts, will 
conduct four performances; Pierre 
Monteux, who will conduct a two-week 
series of eight concerts; Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos and Efrem Kurtz, who will 
conduct four concerts each. Alexan- 
der Smallens will lead the annual 
Gershwin memorial concert and three 
other performances. Conductors of 
other special events will be Louis 
Kroll, Robert Stolz, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Maurice Abravanel, Alfredo An- 
tonini, and Enrico Leide. 

Instrumental soloists will include 
Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, Joseph 
Szigeti, Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 
Joseph Fuchs, Carroll Glenn, Frances 
Magnes, Jeanne Mitchell, and Gio- 
vanni Bagarotti, violinists; and Artur 
Rubinstein, Claudio Arrau, William 
Kapell, Oscar Levant, Eugene List, 
Eugene Istomin, Leon Fleisher, Stell 
Andersen, and Hortense Monath, 
pianists. The Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet will be heard in the first Sat- 
urday concert, on June 25. 

With two exceptions, the vocal solo- 
ists are scheduled for the Saturday 
popular series. On June 23, Astrid 
Varnay and Herbert Janssen will sing 
excerpts from Strauss’ Salome, and 
on June 30, Lauritz Melchior will ap- 
pear. Both concerts will be under 
Mr. Reiner’s direction. 

The Saturday concerts will include 
many special events. On July 2 Mr. 
Kroll will conduct a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan concert. On July 9, Mr. Smal- 
lens will present a program of French 
music, with Elena Nikolaidi, Greek 
mezzo-soprano, who made her Ameri- 
can debut this season; Lois Hunt, so- 
prano, one of this season’s Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions of the Air win- 
ners; Raoul Jobin, tenor; and Robert 
Weede, baritone, as soloists. On July 
16, Mr. Stolz will present his annual 
Night in Vienna program. July 23 
will be Romberg Night, with the com- 
poser conducting. Kurt Weill’s Street 
Scene will be given in concert form on 
July 30, with soloists from the Broad- 
way cast— Polyna Stoska, Dorothy 
Sarnoff, Brian Sullivan, and Norman 
Atkins. Mr. Abravanel, who directed 
the Broadway performances, will con- 
duct. Aug. 6 will be the annual Night 
in Italy, with Florence Quartararo, Jan 

eerce, and Salvatore Baccaloni as 
soloists, and Mr. Antonini conducting. 
The closing concert, on Aug. 13, will 
Present a Rodgers and Hammerstein 
program. 

The new permanent stage, now 
under construction, is scheduled to be 
finished in time for the opening per- 
formance. 
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NFMC CONVENTION GETS UNDER WAY 






Robert T. Phillips 


When Mrs. Marie Morrisey Keith, president of the NFMC, stepped onto the station 
platform in Dallas, she was "held up" by three fellow Federation members—Frances 
Turner (left), Mrs. Wesley Arnett, and Gerta Morris—and made an honorary 
sheriff by Millard Gardner, police chief of Highland Park, a suburb of Dallas - 


Federation of Music Clubs 
Holds Convention in Dallas 


By Peccy-Loutse JoNeEs 


HE National Federation of 
Music Clubs held its twenty-fifth 
> biennial convention in Dallas, 
from March 27 through April 3, trans- 
acting considerable business with 647 
voting delegates, offering a panoramic 
report of its activities, and presenting 
a musical festival of large proportions 
for a total audience of 3,000. The 
theme of the convention was “Music, 
the handmaiden of religion, religion 
the handmaiden of peace.” 

The convention probably will be re- 
membered longest for its inspirational 
character, and for the two women who 
did most to impart this quality to it. 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Federa- 
tien president from 1925 to 1929, at- 
tended sessions daily, and on the after- 
noon of April 2 spoke stirringly on 
behalf of young performers and young 
composers. After attending a concert 
that evening, she died in her room, at 
the age of 83 

Unanimously re-elected _ national 
president for a second term was Mrs. 
Royden James Keith, of Chicago, 
whose graciousness, good humor, tact, 
sense of proportion, and purposeful- 
ness pervaded every phase of the con- 
vention. 

The perennial—or, at least, biennial- 
ly recurrent—problem of an overfilled 
schedule was accepted philosophically, 
and, for the most part, uncomplaining- 
ly. So many artists, speakers, and del- 
egates had come from so far with 


_so much to give that the only villain 


of the piece was the unrelenting clock; 
the heroes were Mrs. Keith, who kept 
things running smoothly and steadily, 
and the many participants who volun- 
tarily surrendered part of the time al- 
lotted them. Patience was rewarded 
with a richly variegated musical fare 
and a graphic and enlightening picture 


of the organization's complex pro- 
gram. 

With the Young Artist Auditions 
semi-finals and finals returned to the 
biennial, and the field of organ added, 
two winners emerged. William Wat- 
kins, 27, of Washington, D. C., was 
awarded the $1,000 prize in the new 
category ; and Jean Geis, 23, of Ohio, 
received an equal sum as piano winner. 

William Schuman’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, commissioned by the Dallas 
Symphony League, and first per- 
formed by Antal Dorati and the Dal- 
las Symphony in February, 1948, was 
repeated on April 1. Though it was 
outstanding, it was by no means the 
only new music heard during the con- 
vention, 

Several major bonanzas came to the 
Federation during the week, and 
others that had come earlier were pre- 
sented formally. These included the 
Dallas Symphony’s offer to engage 
one of the audition winners as soloist 
next year, for a $250 fee plus traveling 
expenses, and a similar offer, with no 
compensation named, from the NBC 
Symphony. The Westminster Choir, 
having recorded at its own expense 
nine works from the Federation’s 
hymn-of-the-month project, with nar- 
ration of the stories of the hymns by 
Mrs. Keith, promised to donate most 
of its net profits to the Federation. 
Theos F. Cronk, who represented 
John Finley Williamson, director of 
the choir, estimated that if every club 
in the Federation bought one album, 
the Federation would net $45,000. In 
addition, Mrs. Keith will donate her 
royalties as narrator. 

Pleas by Mrs. Kelley and Mr. Shu- 
man for sympathy toward new music, 
John Rosenfield’s sage advice to the 
nineteen Young Artist semi-finalists on 
the significance of auditions, Eunice 

(Continued on page 6 


Metropolitan 
Starts Journey 
Across The Country 


HE Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
siation, after completing its New 

York subscription season on 
March 19, began its spring tour with 
two performances in Baltimore, on 
March 21 and 22. The tour, which 
will take the singers, orchestra, 
chorus, ballet, and technical staff to 
fourteen cities, where they will give a 
total of 61 performances, will. last for 
eight weeks, ending on May 22 after 
9,000 miles of travel. 

The performances in Baltimore, at the 
Lyric Theatre, were given heightened 
interest by the fact that both operas— 
Verdi’s Otello and Mozart’s Le Nozze 
di Figaro—were conducted by men 
who had not been in charge of them 
during the New York season. Renato 
Cellini was in the pit for the opening 
performance of Otello, and Fritz 
Reiner, whose readings of Salome and 
Falstaff during his first Metropolitan 
season had caused such a stir, con- 
ducted the Mozart opera. 

It has been many years since the 
Metropolitan gave a season in Balti- 
more that attained the distinguished 
heights the present performances did. 
The city saw two excellent casts, and 
heard some superior singing. Ramon 
Vinay was the Otello on opening night, 
and gave a magnificent portrayal of 
the unhappy Moor. Licia Albanese 
was the Desdemona, and Leonard 
Warren the Iago. John Garris, as 
Cassio; Martha Lipton, as Emilia; 
Thomas Hayward, as Roderigo; Ni- 
cola Moscona, as Lodvico; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Montano; and Philip 
Kinsman, as A Herald, rounded out 
the cast. Herbert Graf staged the 
production. The matchless acoustics 
of the Lyric Theatre made the orches- 
tra sound too loud at times, but it was 
an exciting evening, and an unusually 
good performance. 

On the second night, Mr. Reiner 
knew his hall, and always kept the 
orchestra under the most exact con- 
trol. The entire performance was 
one of the enchanting perfection; the 
work was well paced and virile; the 
acting, again within the framework of 
Mr. Graf’s staging, of the highest 
order; and the singing, both solo and 


(Continued on page 24) 





Guggenheim Awards 
To Fourteen in Music 


The John Simon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation has announced the awarding 
of 144 fellowships for 1949, with 
stipends totalling $395,000. Composers 
who were awarded the fellowships 
are Romeo Cascarino, John Cage, 
Samuel Barber, Alexei Haieff, Gerald 
Raymond Kechley, Leon Kirchner, 
Peter Mennin, Jerome Moross, and 
Robert Eugene Ward. Beekman Cox 
Cannon, Leo Franz Schrade, and 
Arthur Mendel have been awarded 
fellowships for work in the history 
of music; Albert Bates Lord was 
awarded a fellowship for research in 
folk-music; and Doris Humphrey 
has been given an award for the pur- 
pose of writing a book on chore- 
ography. 
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Koussevitzky Gives Premiere 


Of New Bernstein Symphony 


BOSTON 
EONARD BERNSTEIN’S Sec- 
ond Symphony was given first 
performance by the Boston Sym- 
phony at Symphony Hall on April 8. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted, and the 
important, usually spectacular part for 
piano was played by the composer. 
his is a remarkable score, and 
two parts of it express our own times 
better than any other music I know. 
It is not a symphony in the conven- 
tional sense, nor is it, certainly, a 
piano concerto. Mr. Bernstein’s music 
is novel, both in form and idiom; it 
is very personal and, to a degree, 
symbolic, for it was inspired by W. H. 
Auden’s intense poem about the times 
in which we live, The Age of Anxiety. 

The music follows the plan of the 
poem—a prologue, two sets of varia- 
tions (The Seven Ages and The Seven 
Stages) for the first part; and The 
Dirge, The Masque and The Epilogue 
for the second. The variations do not 
develop out of a single theme but 
evolve and vary each other. Mr. 
Bernstein himself says he knows of 
no other symphonic piece with such 
a form. The harmonic idiom ranges 
from consonance to extreme disson- 
ance, with a nod at the twelve-tone 
system along the way. 

What Mr. Auden and Mr. Bern- 
stein are talking about is the neurotic 
instability that besets our minds and 
hearts, the lack of something to cling 
to for the future, and the necessity 
to find something. It is told poeti- 
cally in terms of a girl and three 
young men of Manhattan who meet 
in a Third Avenue bar, talk and talk, 
drink and drink; go to the girl’s 
apartment for a nightcap, stage a 
party there, for if they cannot be 
happy let them be gay. Four in the 
morning finds them tired, and, in the 
large sense, needing faith. 

There are superb pages in the 
score—the nostalgia of the two clar- 
inets in duet at the very beginning; 
the rich exfoliation of the variations; 
the inner tumult of The Dirge, which, 
to my mind, is a magnificent repre- 
sentation in music of the fatigue and 
drawn nerves affecting many of us; 
the spectacular cleverness of the jazzy 
scherzo that represents The Masque. 
This scherzo is set for solo piano 
against a large assortment of percus- 
sion instruments, and it is a marvelous 
distillation of the whole style, tectinic, 
and mood of jazz. 

The symphony was superbly played, 
as were the Beethoven’s Coriolanus 
Overture, Strauss’s Death and Trans- 
figuration, and Ravel’s La Valse, in 
a performance that was the ultimate 
in orgiastic three-time. 

On March 25 and 26, Mr. Bern- 
stein had made his final appearances 
of the season as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. By popular 
request, he repeated the great Mahler 
Second Symphony, with which he 
had had so much success last season. 
The soloists were Adele Addison, 
soprano, and Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano; the chorus was drawn from 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, prepared by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

The full choruses were heard under 
Mr. Koussevitzky on March 27, in a 
performance of Bach’s B minor Mass 
for the benefit of the orchestra’s pen- 
sion fund. The soloists were Miss 
Addison; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
Sumner Crockett, tenor; and Lee 
Wolovsky, bass. The work was done 
in two sessions, and so superbly that 
no one who was there will forget it. 

Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, sub- 
titled Delights of Basel, was given 
its first Boston hearings at Symphony 
Hall on April 1 and 2, with Mr. 


Koussevitzky conducting. It seemed 
a small, harmless, cheerful, and clev- 
erly composed piece that will never 
amount to much or attain great -popu- 
larity. The program also included 
Debussy’s La Mer and two violin 
concertos, with Jascha Heifetz as so- 
loist. They were the Mozart Concerto 
in D major, K. 218, and Prokofieff’s 
Concerto in G minor, No. 2, which 
Mr. Heifetz had introduced here in 
1937. Cyrus DurcIn 


Aldeburgh Festival 
Scheduled For June 


Three Britten Operas, Other 
Works Set for Presentation in 
Suffolk Town 


ALDEBURGH, ENGLAND.—The Alde- 
burgh Festival of Music and the Arts 
will be held from June 10 to 19, and 
will include concerts, lectures, and art 
exhibitions. The English Opera 
Group will produce three operas by 
Benjamin Britten—the Rape of Lu- 
cretia, Albert Herring, and the , pre- 
miere of Let’s Make an Opera!, an 
entertainment for children, with a 
libretto by Eric Crozier. 

Mr. Britten will conduct a perform- 
ance of his cantata, St. Nicholas, by 
the Jacques Orchestra and the Alde- 
burgh Festival Choir, with Peter 
Pears, tenor, as soloist, and Ralph 
Downes, organist. The same two 
groups, conducted by Leslie Wood- 
gate, will present Handel’s Ode on St. 
Cecelia’s Day, with Ena Mitchell, 
soprano, Mr. Pears and Mr. Downes. 
Mr. Britten and Mr. Pears will also 
present a program of English songs. 

A choral concert will be presented 
by the Cambridge University Madri- 
gal Society, conducted by Boris Ord; 
music for wind instruments will be 
played by a wind sextet, with Mr. 
Britten at the piano; and music for 
strings will be played by the Zorian 
Quartet and four assisting artists. 
The English Opera Group will pre- 
sent two concerts, and, with Mr. Brit- 
ten conducting, will participate in a 
lecture by Robert Speaight. 


Dream of Gerontius 
Revived in Boston 


Boston.—At Symphony Hall, on 
April 3, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety revived Elgar’s oratorio, The 
Dream of Gerontius, after a lapse of 
sixteen years. Thompson Stone con- 
ducted. The soloists were Mary 
Hopple, soprano; Paul Knowles, ten- 
or; and Douglass Biddison, bass. 

At their last program of the sea- 
son in Recital Hall of the New En- 
gland Conservatory, on March 31, 
the Boston Quartet gave the first Bos- 
ton performance of the Paul Creston’s 
Quartet. This proved to be neatly 
contrived, sweet and bright in charac- 
ter, altogether likeable. The opening 
and closing pieces were the Mozart 
C major Quartet, K. 465, and Brahms’ 
Quartet in A minor. 

The Juilliard Quartet has reached 
Boston in its missionary tour on be- 
half of the late Béla Bartédk. At 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on 
March 22 and 23, they gave all six 
of his string quartets. The concerts 
were under auspices of the Harvard 
University music department. 

Claudio Arrau gave a memorable 
recital at Symphony Hall on April 3. 
His program, in the Richmond Ce- 
lebrity Series, consisted of an alle- 
gretto by Schubert, the Beethoven 
Waldstein Sonata, Schumann’s Car- 
naval, and shorter pieces by Debussy, 
Fauré, Ravel, and Bartok. 

Cyrus DurcIN 








Einar Thulin 


ENGAGEMENT IN STOCKHOLM 
Joel Berglund, Metropolitan Opera baritone, who will assume the directorship 
of the Stockholm Opera, congratulates William Wymetal, stage director, and 
Eva Gustavson, contralto, both engaged for the coming season in Stockholm 


Ditson Festival 
To Be Held in May 


Columbia University Programs 
List Contemporary Music— 
Bacon Work to Be Staged 


The fifth annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, sponsored by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund, will be held at 
Columbia University from May 9 to 
15. Four evening concerts and three 
invitation performances of a new 
music-play by Ernst Bacon will be 
given. 

The Bacon work, commissioned for 
the festival by the Ditson Fund, will 
receive its premiere on May 4, in the 
first of five public performances pre- 
ceding the festival. It will be 
staged by Milton Smith and conducted 
by Otto Luening. The libretto was 
written by Helena Carus. 

The first concert program, on May 
12, will consist of Jewish liturgical 
music. It will be presented in St. 
Paul’s Chapel by Cantor David J. 
Putterman and the Park Avenue 
Synagogue Choir, with Max Helfman 
as conductor, and Isador Geller as 
organist. With but one exception, all 
the works on the program were com- 
missioned by the synagogue from ma- 
jor composers. 

Frederick Fennel will conduct 
chamber orchestra concert on May 13. 
The program will include works by 
Colin McPhee, Carl Ruggles, Edgar 
Varese, and David Diamond. On the 
following evening, the program will 
consist of works by Igor Stravinsky, 
Louis Mennini, John Cage, and Stefan 
Wolpe. The first two works will be 
conducted by Robert Craft, with 
Maro Ajemian and Irma Wolpe, 
pianists, and Arline Carmen, soprano. 

In the final program, on May 15, 
the CBS Symphony will be conducted 
by the winner of the 1949 Alice M. 
Ditson $1,000 award for the “most 
deserving American conductor.” The 
major portion of this concert, which 
will include works by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason and Bernard Rogers, and 
commissioned works by Paul Hinde- 
mith and Randall Thomson, will be 
broadcast. 


Fritz Busch to Open 
Ravinia Park Concerts 
Cuicaco.—The nearby Ravinia Park 
summer concerts will be opened June 
28 with Fritz Bush conducting the 
Chicago Symphony. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, William Steinberg, Fritz 
Reiner, Sir Adrian Boult, and Pierre 
Monteux will also direct during the 
season. Among the soloists will be 
Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky. 


Berkshire Festival 
Dates, Programs Set 


Koussevitzky To Lead Premiere 
Of Britten Symphony — Car- 
valho, Bernstein to Conduct 


Boston.—The programs for -the 
1949 Berkshire Festival, at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., have been announced by 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. 

The series will begin on July 28 
with performances of Siloti’s arrange- 
ment of the Vivaldi Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration, and Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony. On July 30, Mr. Koussevitzky 
will commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Goethe with a pro- 
gram that will include Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture, Liszt’s A Faust 
Symphony, and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, with Claudio Arrau 
as soloist. On July 31, Leonard 
Bernstein will conduct Schumann’s 
Overture to Byron’s Manfred, and 
Fourth Symphony, and Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps. 

Jascha Heifetz will be soloist in an 
all-Tchaikovsky program on Aug 4. 
On Aug. 6, Gregor Piatigorsky will 
play Milhaud’s First Cello Concerto, 
in a program that will include Rous- 
sel’s Suite in F, and Messiaen’s L’As- 
cension. Eleazar de Carvalho will be 
guest conductor on Aug. 7, presenting 
William Schuman’s Symphony for 
Strings, Villa-Lobos’ Mandu-carara, 
and Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra. 

Leonard Bernstein will present Schu- 
bert’s Fourth Symphony and Shostako- 
vitch’s Seventh Symphony on Aug. 11, 
and Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct the 
world premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
newly completed symphony with chorus 
on Aug. 13. In the closing program, 
on Aug. 14, Mr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
the C. P. E. Bach’s Orchestra Con- 
certo, Copland’s Quiet City, and De- 
bussy’s La Mer. Programs for two 
pairs of Bach-Mozart concerts on July 
16 and 17, and July 23 and 24, remain 
to be announced. 


Chopin Competition 
Schedule for Sept. 15 


The Warsaw Chopin Piano compe- 
titions will be held, for the first time 
since before the war, between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 17. Because of the gap, con- 
testants who were under 32 at the 
time the last contest was scheduled, 
in 1942, will be eligible for this year’s 
contest. Further information may 
he obtained from the Chopin Centen- 
nial Committee, Polish Research and 
Information Service, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York. 
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Prokofieff Ballet Presented in London 


By Epwarp LockKSPEISER 


LONDON 
HE Covent Garden production 
To Prokofieff’s three-act ballet, 
Cinderella, has done more to re- 
establish the composer’s reputation in 
England than any work of his since 
Peter the Wolf. One never knows 
quite what to expect from this many- 
sided composer, whose vast output 
seems to be ranged on so many vary- 
ing artistic levels, from the banality 
of the Ode to the End of the War to 
the imposing massiveness and idealism 
of his Fifth Symphony. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is the unpretentious, childlike 
Prokofieff of Cinderella, an enlarged 
version of Liadoff, a master of or- 
chestral fancy, ingenuous, piquant, 
alive, sunny, optimistic, and blessed 
with a gift of abundant melody. A 
reinstatement of the more joyous 
Prokofieff, Cinderella belongs in the 
direct line of succession from the 
Classical Symphony, Alexander 
Nevsky, and Peter and the Wolf. 





Roger Wood 
Robert Helpmann as an ugly sister 


The orchestration is consistently 
clear, adopting almost a chamber- 
music conception of the symphony 
orchestra, with many instrumental 
solos. There is great facility and 
fluency in Prokofieff’s writing, but it 
is a generous facility, deriving from a 
wealth of melodic ideas. Cinderella 
is as abundant in good tunes as a 
ballet score of Tchaikovsky. There 
are irony and guying in the characteri- 
zation, but none of the heavy-handed 
grotesqueness that has sometimes 
clouded Prokofieff’s wit. The intro- 
duction of the march theme from the 
composer’s 1921 opera, The Love of 
the Three Oranges, is a particularly 
delightful, sly allusion. 

The spectacle on the stage, devised 
by the English choreographer, Fred- 
erick Ashton, who appeared as one of 
the ugly sisters, with Robert Help- 
mann as the other, contained some in- 
congruities and some tawdriness. But 
the tale is so entrancingly spun out in 
music and in dance that the perform- 
ance marked a triumph in the recent 
history record of English ballet pro- 
duction. 


OMETHING of a revelation to 
\ those of us who have been too 
ignorant of the work of the contem- 
porary Spanish composer, Roberto 
Gerhard, was his opera, The Duenna, 
presented by the BBC. Based on the 
play of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, as 
was the Prokofieff opera produced by 
the Lemonade Opera in New York 
last year, Gerhard’s opera is perhaps 
the most significant Spanish work for 

stage sii > Falla’s El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro. 

Gerhard has an unmistakable style 
of his own. His contribution to con- 
temporary music does not follow a 
subsidiary lane or bypath; it is an 
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independent excursion, sure in its des- 
tination; so much I am prepared to 
say after hearing his two major 
works, The-Duenna, ‘and the sym- 
phonic poem, Don Quixote. Particu- 
larly striking in his style is the incor- 
poration of the well-worn Spanish 
idiom, not for the sake of picturesque- 
ness, but ever so subtly, by allusion, 
in the textural undertones. The score 
is tremendously rich and varied, deriv- 
ing to some extent from the Mahler 
influence now prevalent in Europe, 
but marked by a Latin sense of drama 
and tension; there are passages in 
The Duenna that have the alert vivac- 
ity of Carmen. The opera is suf- 
fused with a somber sense of tragedy, 
and indicates that this truly Spanish 
composer has been able to realize the 
limitations of his national art. In an 
effort to enlarge his vision, Gerhard 
has submitted to the fertile influences 
of Central and Western Europe. How 
seldom have Spanish composers been 
so devoid of insularity ! 

A pupil of Felipe Pedrell, Gerhard 
has long been an exile from Spain, 
living in England. It is not for me 
to say how Gerhard would have de- 
veloped had he remained in his own 
country, but The Duenna is proof that 
the spirit of Spanish music lives on, 
transformed and fructified by its con- 
tact with the outside world. A stage 
performance of Gerhard’s opera—it 
was originally to have been given 
at last year’s I.S.C.M. Festival at 
Amsterdam—is now under considera- 
tion. In the BBC production, con- 
ducted by Stanford Robinson, Peter 
Pears, Martin Lawrence, and Joan 
Cross took the principal roles in 
wholly adequate fashion. 

Th: specifically English contribu- 
tion in the operatic field has been 
a revival at Sadler’s Wells of 
Vaughan Williams’ one-act opera, The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains. This ruminating and ethereal- 
minded work, based on John Bunyon, 
is a comparatively early work of the 
composer. It shows an affinity, as 
one hears it today, with Debussy’s 
La Damoiselle Elue. Both works 
have a pre-Raphaelite quality, but 
whereas Debussy eventually tran- 
scended pre-Raphaelitism, something 
of its spirit lingers on in some of 
Vaughan Williams’ recent music. 


HE revival by the BBC of Al- 
ban Berg’s Wozzeck, given in con- 
cert form at the Albert Hall, was 


eagerly and enthusiastically acclaimed, 
less as a revelation—for the memory 
was still vivid of its first London 
performance some fifteen years ago— 
than as a confirmation of what was 
then suspected. Here is a work in 
the great European tradition of Ro- 
mantic opera, the natural and inevit- 
able development of Tristan und 
Isolde, of Salome, and of Pelléas et 
Mélisande. It is no longer the revo- 
lutionary, pathological opera it ap- 
peared to be in the 1920s and 1930s; 
nor has time made Wozzeck a period 
curiosity. On the contrary, the treat- 
ment of a subject that at first seemed 
wilfully sordid now establishes a 
sense of nobility and tragedy. The 
unrelenting rigidity of its atonal lan- 
guage displays, within those very lim- 
itations, a marvellous suppleness and 
freedom of expression. But above 
all, as we hear it now, our eyes are 
opened to the fact that Wozzeck, for 
all its boldness and originality, for 
all the gruesomeness and neurotic re- 
pugnance of its subject, is nevertheless 
a work conceived in a traditional cast 
—the tradition of German Romantic 
opera, intensified and made more 
devastating by harrowing explora- 
tions into the unconscious mind. 

There is much of Wagner in Woz- 
zeck. Not only is there a recurrence 
of characteristic themes, but at the 
wretched hero’s suicide Berg is unable 
to stifle a ghostly reminiscence of 
Gotterdammerung. The spirit of 
Mahler, too, lives again, particularly 
in the exquisite pages of Marie's 
Cradle Song. In the final scene of the 
children’s dance, a link with Debussy 
is established. Elements of Ravel, 
in the terrifying waltz scene (with its 
guitars, accordion, and cottage piano 
“slightly out of tune”) and of the 
Strauss of Also Sprach Zarathustra 
reappear in an atonal guise. 


HE score of Wozzeck is not, then, 

music in complete disintegration ; 
moreover, the use of conventional 
forms—the suite, passacaglia and so- 
nata-form—would, if they were more 
easily discernible, save the listener 
from such an impression. Yet despite 
its many links with the past, Wozzeck 
is the music of madness. I would go 
as far as to risk a comparison be- 
tween Berg’s atonal technique and the 
well-known processes of modern 
psychotherapy, for they have the same 
obsessional rigidity and the same pow- 
er of enlightenment and illumination. 
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The ballroom scene from the second act of Cinderella, Frederick Ashton's new 
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Listening to Wozzeck is an experi- 
ence not far removed from a session 
on the psychoanalyst’s couch. If mad- 
ness may be considered the fashionable 
malady of our age, then we may read- 
ily see why this psychological-case 
opera has come to be revered as the 
Bible of the atonal composers. 

Both the subject of the opera, 
Biichner’s drama (originally entitled 
Woyzeck), and its treatment approach 
the sinister realm of the unconscious 
mind, with its intolerable conflicts, 
oppression and despair—a border-line 
vision of the world, whether sane or 
insane one is never quite sure. 

This world, so prophetic at the time 
of its discovery, still holds an un- 
canny attraction—in Central Europe 
at any rate, and to some extent in 
England. Luigi Dallapiccola’s Il 
Prigionero, Riccardo Nielsen’s In- 
cubo (The Nightmare), and Vladimir 
Vogel’s Thyl Claes are the latest 
progeny of Berg’s macabre master- 
piece. As evidence that there is still 
vitality in the twelve-tone technique, 
the London Contemporary Music 
Centre recently organized two con- 
certs of music by composers of the 
atonal faith; and two further con- 
certs are to be given on the radio. 


HE London public is now clamor- 

ing for a stage performance of 
Wozzeck, which would certainly pro- 
vide an appropriate historical sequel 
to Wagner’s Ring, to be given at 
Covent Garden in May (with Kirsten 
Flagstad and Set Svanholm), and 
Pelléas et Mélisande, to be given 
during the summer. 

Other landmarks in the London 
season have been the revival of Stra- 
vinsky’s severely calculated Persé- 
phone, performed by Sir Adrian Boult 
in a new English translation; and the 
production by Ernest Ansermet, with 
the BBC Singers, of Stravinsky’s 
Mass. The first English performance 
of the Mass did full justice to the 
gaunt simplicity of this medieval es- 
say, in a style resuscitated by Stra- 
vinsky with less emotional fervor than 
intellectual curiosity. Stravinsky’s 
ballet, Orpheus, also received its first 
English performance under Mr. An- 
sermet. Its cold and stylized splen- 
dor lost much of its effect, however, 
in the vast expanses of the Albert 
Hall. 

Let us hope that such unsatisfying 
experiences, not infrequent in London 
nowadays, will shortly be behind us. 
We are rejoicing in the plan, at last 
under way, for the reconstruction, on 
a somewhat larger scale, of the 
Queen’s Hall. The realization of this 
project will supply the capital with an 
alternative concert hall with acoustics 
and proportions more reasonable than 
those of the Albert Hall. 
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Podis’ cogent exposition of what the 
Federation has meant to her, and Mrs, 
Keith’s outline of Federation progress, 
past, present, and future, were among 
the most memorable addresses of 
the week. There were also provoca- 
tive contributions by Sigmund Spaeth, 
Alan Lomax, Alton O’Steen, and 
many others. A recurring theme was 
the encouragement of widespread par- 
ticipation in music, both in amateur 
and semi-professional performance and 
in creative listening. 

A lavish reception was accorded the 
delegates by the host state of Texas. 
Mrs. Keith was “captured” by Dallas 
women dressed as train robbers and 
officially made an honorary sheriff of 
Dallas County, upon the arrival of the 
presidential train on Sunday morning. 
The Dallas Music Merchants Asso- 
ciation honored the Young Artist 
auditioners and judges with a dinner 
on Monday, March 28. Each of the 
nine Texas districts had a hand in a 
luncheon or banquet. Second District, 
which includes Dallas, was in charge 
of the opening tea and Dallas Day. 
Luncheon and dinner themes were: 
Out Where the West Begins Luncheon 
(First District), Rose Luncheon 
(Third), Southern Banquet (Fourth), 
Bluebonnet Luncheon (Fifth), South 
of the Border Luncheon (Eighth), Ac- 
cent on Youth Luncheon (Sixth and 
Ninth). Wednesday, March 30, Dal- 
las Day, was devoted to a coffee and 
style show at the Dallas Country Club 
and a tour of Dallas gardens, bloom- 
ing with redbud, azaleas, flowering 
fruit trees and shrubs, and other spring 
blossoms. Another local touch was the 
fact that every “grace before meat” 
was a prizewinning product of the 
Texas Federation’s composition con- 
test. 


AJOR results of the business ses- 

sions included votes to establish 
in New York by Sept. 1 the perma- 
nent central office recommended at the 
last biennial; to expand the interna- 
tional relations committee officially in- 
to a department, and to send a dele- 
gate to the Third International Con- 
gress of the Jeunesse Musicale, which 
will be held in The Hague in June; to 
reorganize the Music in Hospitals de- 
partment, to extend that program to 
include state and civilian hospitals, 
and to add music in military establish- 
ments, in collaboration with the USO; 
to have the foundation fund handled 
by the regular treasurer, and to em- 
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power the board to seek a fiftieth an- 
niversary fund; and to ask the Library 
of Congress to house Federation arch- 
ives in its Division of Music. 

Mrs. _ Keith’s recommendations, 
adopted by the Federation, included 
working “through states and also 
through our legislative chairman to 
place our strength behind a movement 
to introduce into public schools 
throughout the country, courses in 
music appreciation and instruction on 
individual instruments, for which they 
will receive credits parallel to those 
received for academic studies” and to 
have “accredited teachers . . . placed 
in all public schools.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the organization at the final business 
session on April 2 was one urging the 
mobilization of Federation members 
toward government legislation repeal- 
ing the excise tax on musical instru- 
ments. This wartime measure, now no 
longer necessary, is a deterrent to 
children who can afford to study music 
privately, and a handicap to orchestras 
and other instrumental groups, espe- 
cially those connected with school sys- 
tems. 

At the instigation of Mrs. Keith, the 
Federation awarded to the Standard 
Oil Company of California.a citation 
for distinguished musical service in 
broadcasting educational programs in 
dramatic form— Great Masters of 
Music—for the schools of California. 
The certificate was presented during 
the convention to L. W. Clark, of 
Houston, representing that firm. It 
was resolved that the giving of such 
citations for distinguished musical 
service become a policy of the Federa- 
tion. 


URTHER recommendations cov- 

ered continuance of the interna- 
tional program, co-operation with the 
United Nations, to which the Federa- 
tion now sends an official delegate, 
and with UNESCO, and the program 
of sending instruments, music, etc., to 
devastated countries abroad; a sacred 
music exchange program for small and 
rural communities; the collection and 
deposit in the archives of old hymn 
books ; radio participation and motion 
picture endorsement ; continued efforts 
toward booking the Young Artist win- 
ners; and recognition in printed pro- 
grams and elsewhere for the too-often- 
forgotten lyricist. 

Other subjects dealt with were 
church music, particularly the hymn- 
of-the-month project and album; ex- 
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pansion to nation-wide scope of the 
program of summer music camps for 
young people; recognition of Ameri- 
can music; extension of Federation 
affiliates ; education of member clubs 
to the rating sheet and course-of-study 
outlines ; encouragement of local music 
interest; extension of library music 
facilities; establishment of club-sup- 
ported music rooms ; encouragement of 
music in rural schools and communi- 
ties; and precedence of National Fed- 
eration programs and projects in local 
clubs in action and in financing. 

In addition to Mrs. Keith, officers 
renamed by the directors were Ada 
Holding Miller, of Providence, R. L, 
national vice-president; Mrs. C. Ar- 
thur Bullock, of Canton, Pa., record- 
ing secretary ; Mrs. Frederic Marin, of 
East Lansing, Mich., treasurer; and 
Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, of Tucson, 
Ariz., chairman of the state and dis- 
trict presidents’ council. 

Regional vice-presidents renamed 
were Mrs. R. A. Herbruck of Daytoy, 
O., northeastern; Mrs. A. A. Coult, 
of Nashville, Tenn., southeastern; 
Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan of Beloit, 
Wis., central; Mrs. Ralph Comstock 
of Pocatello, Ida., western. 

The invitation of Washington, D. C., 
is being considered for the next bien- 
nial convention, and that of Seattle for 
the fall board meeting. 


ILLIAM SCHUMAN’S new 
sixth symphony was warmly 
received. Although the 35-minute 
work is written in one movement, it is 
clearly divided into six parts. The 
first and last form a frame for the in- 
tervening four, whose sequence and 
character resemble somewhat the four 
movements of the classical symphony 
form. Otherwise, according to Mr. 
Dorati, “the symphony follows an 
order and strong logic of its own.” 
Themes in the first and last parts 
might be called “basic,” since they oc- 
cur throughout all six parts, whereas 
each of the four middle parts contains 
thematic material not used elsewhere. 
“For the listener,” wrote Mr. Rosen- 
field in the Dallas News, “there are 
simply those fundamentals of big 
drama, call them struggle and repose, 
anguish and ecstacy or, in this scien- 
tific world, tension and relaxation. Al- 
though the composer denies any sort of 
program, his symphony is patently a 
cosmography reduced to rather famil- 


iar terms. The work is, at first, busy . 


with life’s business only to concentrate 
soon on a major problem, war from 
the sound of it. There is an ingenious 
cannonading cadenza for kettledrums. 
With the bombardment over, there are 
mumbling confusion, chattering anxi- 
ety, climactic anguish, a bedlam of 
voices, a sonorous voice of authority i in 
the brass. The cycle comes again and 
finally concludes as it began, plain- 
tively poignantly alive but living. 

“If this is not exactly a picture of 
1949 it is nevertheless the spirit. The 
tone-poem sweep of this single-move- 
ment affair could just as well be styled 
‘Symphony 1949’... . No. 6, we feel 
like saying, addresses itself more di- 
rectly and intelligibly to the listener 
than any other Schuman symphony, 
has the heaviest charge of emotion and 
least preoccupation with mechanical 
means.” 

Mr. Dorati placed the new work be- 
tween two familiar favorites, Beetho- 
ven’s Third Leonore Overture and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. They 
also showed the orchestra at its best, 
though on the same day its members 
had returned from a three-week tour. 

The concluding work in the pro- 
gram was a work not really new but 
generally still unfamiliar, the fervent 
Psalmus Hungaricus, by Zoltan Ko- 
daly, which enlisted the participation 
of Gabor Carelli, tenor; the North 
Texas State College Chorus; and an 
ensemble of Dallas school children. 

This concert and four other evening 


programs were held in the State Fair 
Auditorium, with audiences ranging 
from 500 for the April 2 concert, when 
a great many delegates had begun 
their long trips home, to 2,500 for the 
formal opening on Monday, March 28. 
The opening Sunday night Sacred 
Concert was held at the First Metho- 
dist Church, and the Young Artist 
Auditions were conducted at McFar- 
lin Auditorium, on the Southern Meth- 
odist University campus. Morning and 
afternoon sessions were held in the 
ballrooms of the Baker Hotel and the 
Adolphus Hotel, with attendance at 
each numbering from 400 to 600. 


HE convention began on Sunday, 

March 27 with an afternoon tea 
musicale and the Sacred Concert. The 
tea program presented Martha Ann 
Holmes, soprano, and Gloria Graham 
and Rose Ann Woods, violinists, all 
from Southern Methodist University, 
and the well-schooled North Texas 
State College Madrigal Singers, di- 
rected by Walter H. Hodgson. 

Chloe Owen, soprano, sang obbliga- 
tos and solos in the Sacred Concert, 
which also presented Robert Gene 
Whitley, organist, winner in the Lone 
Star District Student Musicians’ Con- 
test; and, from Texas State College 
for Women, a string choir, directed by 
E. Laurin Frost, and a trumpet trio. 
David Diamond’s David Mourns for 
Absalom was Miss Owen’s most strik- 
ing contribution. Alvin Brightbill 
conducted with many flourishes, but 
managed to endow a once-rehearsed 
choir of several hundred persons from 
various parts of the country with a 
good deal of vitality and accuracy. 

The long, full schedule on Monday 
culminated in the convention’s formal 
opening, which was followed by a 
concert by Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin, duo-pianists. The preceding 
Parade of States seemed endless, the 
band accompaniment was uninspired, 
and the greetings from local and state 
public officials were unimpressive. This 
general air of disorganization was par- 
tially relieved by the dignity of W. 
Howard Beasley, president of the Dal- 
las Music Merchants Association, 
sepaking for the absent Governor 
Beauford Jester; of Mrs. Keith pre- 
siding; of the biennial officials, Mrs. 
Clair McTurnan, national chairman, 
Mrs. Few Brewster, Texas chairman, 
Mrs. Blant Burford, Texas Federa- 
tion president and official hostess ; and 
of the four national past presidents on 
the platform—Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. John 
F,. Lyons, of Fort Worth, Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, and Mrs. Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett, immediate past presi- 
dent. 


THER musical delights earlier in 

the day were John Seagle’s opera: 
workshop from Trinity University, in 
San Antonio; and the Missiseiopi 
Southern Vesper Choir, from Hatties- 
burg, Miss., directed by Frank E. 
Marsh, Jr. The opera group brought 
screens and a few props onto the 
speaker’s platform, and five singers, 
simply costumed, performed part of 
Act I of La Bohéme, with piano ac- 
companiment. 

The Mississippi ensemble of forty 
sang with admirable rhythm and range 
of tone color. A string quartet from 
Texas Christian University, in Fort 
Worth, performed Edward M. Chuda- 
coff’s E minor String Quartet, which 
won the Federation’s 1948 Young 
Composers Contest—an uneven but 
promising work. Other groups per- 
forming during the day were the 
Bethel Women’s College Chorus and 
the Mississippi Southern Singers. 

The evening concert on March 29 
was given by Polyna Stoska, soprano, 
who, according to Mr. Rosenfield, 

“sang a conventional program not cal- 
culated to tax or challenge the ladies 
after their busy day. 

The Blue Sutenion Ballads by Paul 
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Bowles, to texts by Tennessee Wil- 
liams, were heard in the Tuesday day- 
time sessions. They were sung by 
Donald Gramm, bass-baritone, who 
won the first Paul Lavalle award 
through the Federation in 1947. 

Alan Lomax, discussing and singing 
folksongs with guitar accompaniment, 
and the English Madrigal Singers, 
from West Virginia, offered further 
enjoyment. The latter group provided 
some of the most expert ensemble 
singing of the convention. E. W. James 
and C. C. Arms are co-directors. 

Among the rest of the day’s par- 
ticipants, the Montgomery County 
Home Economics Chorus of Indiana, 
Mrs. W. A. Moyer, director—a group 
of rural housewives—was interesting 
as what Mrs. Keith called “music of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple”; the Mendelssohn Male Chorus 
of Provo, Utah, Elise Milam, director, 
as a youthful organization singing 
from what they call “semi-classical 
and popular” repertoire; the Matinee 
Musicale Choral Club of Alexandria, 
La., Fred Ohl, director, for a perform- 
ance of Bainbridge Crist’s setting of 
three Chinese mother-goose rhymes. 
Also contributing to the day’s music 
were Martin Sauser and Josef Blatt, 
who played a Beethoven violin-piano 
sonata; John Zimmerman Nelson, bar- 
itone, accompanied almost impromptu 
by Mrs. Fred M. Gillette of Fort 
Worth, a Federation board member; 
and the University of Alabama String 
Quartet. 

Eunice Podis, pianist, 1945 Young 
Artist winner, and a massed chorus of 
250, including ten visiting choral or- 
ganizations and representatives of 34 
federated music clubs in Dallas, pre- 
sented the Wednesday evening concert. 
Having adjourned for a Dallas Day 
tour, the convention had heard no 
music earlier in the day. Under the 
capable direction of R. H. Kendrick, 
of Seattle, the choruses sang excellent- 
ly after only one rehearsal together. 
Their program included three Ameri- 
can works and two Handel choruses. 


HURSDAY night’s program, the 

Young Artist Auditions, lasted 
until two o’clock. Members of the 
four panels for the semi-finals served 
as judges. These were: Voice: Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Edith Mason, and Felix 
Borowski, music critic of the Chicago 
Sun-Times; Piano: Lonny Epstein, 
Jan Chiapuoso, of Kansas City Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Borowski; Organ: 
Harold Gleason, of the Eastman 
School of Music, Dora Poteet Barclay, 
of Southern Methodist University, and 
John Rosenfield, amusements editor of 
the Dallas Morning News; Violin: 
Louis Persinger, of the Juilliard 
School of Music, Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
and Mr. Rosenfield. 

Seven choruses and a pianist ap- 
peared at Thursday’s daytime sessions. 
Ida Krehm, 1937 winner of the Young 
Artist Auditions, played piano works 
by Vivaldi-Bach, Chopin, Vianna, and 
Ginastera. 

Of the day’s choirs, the Philomel 
Singers of Seattle were the best 
trained. Another excellent all-fem- 
inine chorus was the Texas State 
College for Women Modern Choir, 
from Denton. The largest group was 
the State Teachers College Choir, of 
Florence, Ala. Also heard were the 
Guilford College A Cappella Choir, 
from North Carolina; the Great Falls, 
(Mont.), Apollo Chorus; the Jackson, 
(Mich.), Tuesday Morning Musicale; 
and the Seattle Treble Clef Chorus. 
The directors were R. H. Kendrick, 
William E. Jones, Mrs. Hugh G. Por- 
ter, Charles Coll Underwood, L. W. 
Upshaw, Mrs. Cedric M. Dowling, 
and Edwin Fairbourn. 

Daytime sessions on Friday brought 
the Vielle Trio; DuBose Robertson, 
tenor ; and Forrest and Louise Thorn- 
burg.’ The trio, playing on early 
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stringed instrumefitg and organ, of- 
fered Renaissance music, with Mr. 
Robertson participating in the works 
involving the voice. The Thornburgs, 
who have been doing experimental 
dance work in Phoenix, Arizona, per- 
formed what they called “musical vis- 
ualizations,” interpreting in bodily 
movement the flow of the music. 

Saturday night’s concert was given 
jointing by Mack Harrell, baritone, 
and Carroll Glenn, violinist, (the lat- 
ter a winner of the 1941 $1,000 Fed- 
eration Young Artist award). Miss 
Glenn’s program included the delight- 
ful Holbert’s Cove, for which Ernst 
Bacon drew themes from Miss Glenn’s 
native state of South Carolina, and 
works by Bach, Vivaldi, Triggs, Saint- 
Saéns, Copland, and Ravel. 

Mr. Harrell sang early English 
songs, excerpts from Schubert’s Die 
Schone Miillerin, an aria from Mo- 
zart’s The Magic Flute, and a group 
of songs by Texas composers. 


C) Paea wise, Saturday was 
Junior Day. It had begun at the 


State Fair Auditorium with a “radio 
frolics” program by the 400-voice Dal- 
las Elementary School Chorus, di- 
rected by Grace Campbell; the forty- 





William Watkins, organist, and Jean 
Geis, pianist, Young Artist Winners 


voice San Benito A Capella Choir, 
directed by W. Edward Hatchett; and 
a double quartet of Southwest High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. The program, 
rebroadcast on NBC, was followed by 
pérformances by Texas youngsters of 
Federation prize-winning compositions 
by young people from seven to seven- 


teen. 

The Apollo Boys Choir, under Cole- 
man Cooper’s direction, offered choral 
singing not exceeded in purity and 
gentle beauty by any group heard dur- 
ing the convention. The Dallas Schools 
Symphony Society, of which Marjorie 
Murray Keller is director, showed the 
possibilities of public school instru- 
mental instruction; and the Menom- 
onie High School Chorus of Wisconsin 
performed, complete with square danc- 
ers for Skip to My Lou, under Harold 
R. Cooke’s direction. 

The climax of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Kelley’s speech, which followed 
the playing of Ray V. Bogas, fourteen- 
year-old California pianist, the most 
recent winner of the Federation schol- 
arship given in memory of her hus- 
band, Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

On Sunday, April 3, at the memorial 
White Breakfast, the Baylor A Cap- 
pella Choir, Waco, Tex., sang un- 
der the direction of Robert Hopkins. 
Jane Smith, contralto, also sang; and 
the Tucson Boys Choir, which empha- 
sizes entertainment rather than purely 
musical values, performed under Ed- 
ouardo Caso’s direction. The West- 
minster-Keith recording of this 
month’s hymn, Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today, was played. Forrest and 
Louise Thornburg closed the program 
with dance interpretations of Tagore 
poems and Malotte’s setting of The 
Lord’s Prayer, sung by Twila Kree. 


HE president’s report by Mrs. 
Keith was comprehensive. In ad- 
dition to phases of her administration 
discussed elsewhere in this article, she 





at the convention by Coleman Cooper, 


mentioned the affiliation of more than 
1,800 new and reinstated clubs in the 
past seventeen months; completion of 
the Little Red House at Tanglewood, 
Mass.; an augmented scholarship pro- 
gram, including the organ category 
newly added to the hae Artist 
Auditions (which already have helped 
101 young artists in eighteen years) ; 
efforts to substitute good musical 
broadcasts for radio programs com- 
parable to comic books in their unde- 
sirable influence on youth; the first 
two uses of multi-way telephone con- 
nections for urgent committee meetings 
of members from widespread regions ; 
and a Mu Phi Epsilon gift of $1,477.92 
for the Music in Hospitals program. 

Presidential recommendations also 
included support of the proposed na- 
tional women’s symphony orchestra; 
increase in the number of Edgar Still- 
man Kelley scholarships, so that they 
may spread further among the coun- 
try’s four regions; definite duties for 
vice-presidents; the bringing up to 
date of NFMC literature and official 
publications and books of proceedings ; 
the continuation of such projects as 
housing of MacDowell’s compositions 
and a Cadman memorial; co-operation 
with the pupils of Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski who are planning a mem- 
orial for her; support of the Musi- 
cians Club of America home in Flor- 
ida for retired musicians; and an 
energetic drive on Hymn-of-the-Month 
album sales, to put the NF MC founda- 
tion fund on a permanent basis. 


HE official NFMC representative 

to the United Nations, Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Sullivan, recommended a 
policy committee to study Federation 
relations to the UN and its best ave- 
nue of service there, a program to 
introduce the children of the world 
early in the world’s music, immediate 
action toward the formation of an In- 


* ternational Federation of Music Clubs, 


an NFMC-sponsored summer seminar 
in New York for visiting UN scholar- 
ship students, a proposal to UN that 
a United Nations band be established 
in each member nation, and a request 
that UNESCO representatives work 
toward music club federations in their 
countries. 

Sigmund Spaeth, chairman of radio, 
recommended a Federation-sponsoréd 
weekly network radio program with 
orchestra and soloists, for which he 
volunteered to serve as commentator, 
to introduce young artists and new 
music. He also urged that Federation 
members write their approval of rec- 
ommended musical programs to sta- 
tions and sponsors, as the only means 
of impressing them with the public’s 
concern. As motion picture chairman, 
he reported that films generally offer 
good background music but very little 
music per se. He wants recognition for 


Robert T. Phillips 
Mrs. Dallas Blankenship and Mary Beth Gilmore pour for members of the Apollo 
Boys Choir at a tea given for National Federation of Music Club officials 


director of the choir, and his mother 


screen composers, and believes NFMC 
members must make box office support 
their expression of approval and en- 
couragement for films containing good 
music. 

Margaret C. Smith, chairman of 
legislation, reported exemption from 
the excise tax on musical instruments 
for religious and non-profit educational 
institutions, approved by Congress on 
July 2, 1948; increase in copyrights, 
effective May 27; some progress to- 
ward the appointment of state super- 
visors of public school music, as in 
Wisconsin; proposed legislation in 
some states requiring licenses and 
taxes on gross income for private stu- 
dio teachers, with exemption for teach- 
ers in large institutions. 

Mrs. Maurice Honigman, extension 
chairman, reported a total of 5,219 aif- 
filiated clubs, her own state of North 
Carolina having won the prize given 
by Mrs. Keith for the greatest gains. 

Mrs. Fred M. Gillette, student ad- 
visor, named as the most important ad- 
vances in the student division, exten- 
sion, including the formation of a stu- 
dent group in Reynosa, Mexico; the 
student musicians’ contests ; the young 
composers’ contests; the sending of 
Gay Tapley to the Jeunesse Musicales 
in the spring of 1948; and an invita- 
tion to send a delegate to their Third 
International Congress in Holland in 
June. 


HE chairman of music in hospitals, 
Mrs. Hartwig Dierks, said that 
the Federation was the only volunteer 
group conducting workshops and pre- 
paring musicians to serve patients in 
VA and military hospitals throughout 
the country, and that courses covering 
musical therapy in the treatment of 
(Continued on page 30) 
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BACON 


‘“... Young man, you are gifted; 


you don’t have to be atonal...” 


By WILLIAM FLEMING 


IGH on a hill in Onondaga 

County, Ernst Bacon lives and 

works and looks out on the roll- 
ing hills of central New York. Toward 
the south are the drumlins. Funk and 
Wagnalls reveals that a drumlin is “a 
lenticular compact mound of till, hav- 
ing its longer axis in the direction of 
the local glacial movement striation.” 
No such icy definition would be valid 
for Ernst Bacon, whose imagination 
is fired by a genial knowledge of 
Gaelic lore as found in the American 
folk tradition. More likely he would 
start with the Gaelic word druim, 
meaning simply the ridge of a hill, in a 
sense far removed from either geology 
or real estate. To him, the drumlin, 
being the ridge of a hill, is the hori- 
zon—the dividing line between the 
known and the unknown; the distant 
point that beckons the mind beyond the 
pedestrian sphere to the region where 
thoughts have wings. From his fre- 
quent rambles over these drumlins, 
where each ridge lures onward to the 
next, he has derived the substance of 
his forthcoming music-play, which he 
calls A Drumlin Legend. Commis- 
sioned by the Ditson Fund, the work 
will receive its premiere on May 4, in 
the Columbia University Festival of 
Contemporary Music. 

In this fantasy, the drumlins are an 
occasional refuge for the elves and 
woodsprites who have to flee from a 
civilization whose portable radios and 
jet planes have driven them from their 
former haunts. The drumlins—through 
the agency of a country school teacher 
whom he loves—convert Martin Kelly, 
a restless aviator of World War II, 
from his longing for the thrills of 
roaring through the blue yonder in a 
B-36 to the agreeable possibilities of 
a quiet life. When he protests that his 
job is flying a plane, Norah Van 
Buren, the school teacher, sings : 


A little field well tilled, 

A little house well filled, 

A little wife well-willed— 

That’s a home in America, 

With a vote and a say in the world. 


HE composer says that “like much 
opera, it is not oppressively fac- 
tual.” Since the action takes place on 
the eve of May Day, the drumlins quite 
naturally come to life and speak with 
the voices of woodsprites, who endow 
Kelly with the power of flying not in 
noisy machines but in winged imagin- 
ation. With this exhilarating power 
comes the gift of seeing clearly “the 
thing that’s always hidden deep within 
each whole.” Finding that the power 
of flying in fancy is far more reward- 
ing than the noise and glare of bomb- 
ers, all obstacles to his love are over- 
come, and Norah’s_ schoolchildren 
make the drumlins resound harmoni- 
ously with their singing and dancing 
around the maypole. 
To such a simple tale Ernst Bacon’s 
transparent musical textures and easy 
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melodic style are well adapted. No 
package formulas of tone-rows or 
avant-guard theories are to be found 
in his art, which admits only the lu- 
cid simplicity of water, trees, and 
green grass, and the spirit of the peo- 
ple who delight in such things. Rich- 
ard Strauss was once shown some 
atonal scores by a young and ambitious 
composer. After looking them over he 
remarked, “Young man, you are gifted ; 
you don’t have to be atonal.” In an 
imaginary conversation with Strauss, 
Ernst Bacon might say, “Old man, 
why so complicated?” For his sim- 
plicity is essentially a reaction to the 
late romantic complexity. Harmonic 
and orchestral resources can hardly 
expand beyond those of Strauss and 
Mahler, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Whether Mr. Bacon’s attitude 
is a token of reaction or of progress is 
immaterial. Simple means were suf- 
ficient for a Monteverdi, a Purcell, a 
Haydn, a Mozart. 

The backbone of the orchestra for A 
Drumlin Legend is found in two pi- 
anos. The orchestration is conceived 
to answer the problem of small thea- 
ters, schools, and opera workshops. A 
string quintet is also used; it may be 
enlarged if desired. A single flute, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, and horn 
constitute the wind section. The nu- 
merous percussion instruments em- 
ployed include the marimba, xylo- 
phone, celesta, and assorted drums. 
These are used to form a transparent 
background for the songs, duets, reci- 
tatives, and sprinkling of spoken dia- 
logue. 

This absence of overloaded orches- 
tration and general complexity in the 
medium itself should not be confused 
with a lack of sophistication. Like 
certain oriental paintings, Mr. Bacon’s 
compositions are often more significant 
for what they leave out than for what 
they include. A certain discreet coun- 
terpoint pervades his textures, but it 
is often so subtle and natural that the 
listener would be surprised if it were 
called to his attention that he was 
listening to a canon. To him, counter- 
point is at all times an extension af 
melody writing, or, as he puts it, “the 
melody to be is conditioned by the 
melody that is.” At all times, the 
means are subordinated to the drama- 
tic end, and Mr. Bacon possesses the 
insight into essential character that is 
the necessary faculty of every true 
dramatist. 

This music-play was written in the 
summer of 1948 in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and in Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. 
Helena Carus, poet and novelist who 
wrote the text, lives in Chicago. She 
is the author of Artemis, Fare Thee 
Well and of Metten of Tyre and has 
contributed verses to Poetry magazine. 
She is a direct descendant of the Ty- 
rolean patriot, Andreas Hofer. 


R. BACON is composer-in-resi- 
dence at Syracuse University, 
where he also teaches piano and com- 
position. In addition to his compos- 





ing and teaching activities, he fre- 
quently appears as pianist, and par- 
ticipates in chamber music perform- 
ances. Last winter, Karl Krueger in- 
vited him to conduct his Ford’s Thea- 
ter Suite with the Detroit Symphony, 
and he later conducted the same work 
with the San Francisco Symphony, at 
the invitation of Pierre Monteux. In 
December, at Times Hall, New York, 
he presented a new cello sonata in a 
joint recital with his wife, Analee 
Camp, a cellist, and later made a 
cross-country tour with her. This 
versatility as composer, pianist, con- 
ductor, chamber musician, and teacher 
is all a part of Bacon’s musical phil- 
osophy. To him, paper music is non- 
existent music, and he feels that a 
composer must constantly discipline 
himself with living sound. He believes 
with Leonardo that “the supreme mis- 
fortune is when theory outstrips per- 
formance.” 

It is not surprising that he is known 
most widely as a song composer, for 
he has written over two hundred 
songs. He has expressed his great 
concern about the potential musical 
danger of size. “We are out for big 
things and short cuts,” he says. “We 
tackle the symphony before the song, 
the mural before the sketch.” Carry- 
ing this thought further, he asks these 
searching questions : “Can religion live 
in the great church? Can democracy 
survive the great state? Can music 
survive the vast organization?” 

As a composer and teacher he re- 
members his own frustration with the 
arbitrary academic rules of voice 
leading. He now realizes that his 
difficulty arose because in our own 
dominantly instrumental age we are 
asked to regard certain melodic inter- 
vals as dissonant without being able 
to hear why they should be so re- 
garded. When such intervals are sung, 
the voice-leading rules of a predomin- 
antly vocal age immediately take on 
meaning. In working with his stu- 
dents, therefore, he feels that one of 
their principal troubles can be traced 
to the fact that we live in an era in 
which people do not sing. It is hard to 
impart to the instrumental mind the 
vocal logic that must underlie con- 
vincing instrumental usage. The vocal 
basis of music is most clearly seen in 
its natural alliance with words; in the 
phrase and the sentence may be found 
music’s ultimate prototype. 


HERE is ample evidence in 

the history of music to confirm 
Mr. Bacon’s theory. “In all its early 
forms,” he points out, “music was 
elaborated, intensified, decorated 
speech, regulated by neither exact 
pitch nor exact arithmetical note 
values. That music then invests such 
declamation with other stronger char- 
acteristics of human makeup, such as 
the heartbeat, the regularity of the 
walking step, the inhalation and exhal- 
ation of the breath (all of which cor- 
respond most accurately with the tempi 
and regularity of the conductor’s 


beat), can only add to the force of 
our argument, that it had its begin- 
ning in poetry.” 

In a time when talk of abstraction is 
heard on all sides, the question arises, 
abstraction of what? There can ob- 
viously be no such thing as plain ab- 
straction. When we use the abstract 
term blue, we immediately ask blue 
what? Blue then becomes a distilla- 
tion of the idea of a blue book, a blue 
sweater, a blue sky. Likewise the 
term six has no meaning unless it 
applies ultimately to six apples, six 
planes, six beats in a bar, or a sextet. 
When we come to abstract musical 
form, the question again is abstraction 
of what? Since there cannot be an 
abstraction of an abstraction, there 
cannot be a form of a form. There- 
fore we must ask the form of what? 

Mr. Bacon’s ancestral as well as 
musical roots go straight back to 
Vienna. Mozart’s works, which can 
be as “abstract” as any composer’s, 
give ample demonstration, Mr. Bacon 
holds, that form is derived from vocal 
melodic lines, and that dramatic con- 
flicts in music come from linear ten- 
sions that are all basically melodic. 
The drama of Mozart’s chamber works 
and symphonies can hardly be di- 
vorced from that of his operas. His 
“abstractions,” therefore, have a direct 
reflection in his vocal style. 

The young student composer is be- 
set with dangers when he seeks to 
solve formal problems. Mr. Bacon’s 
conviction is that writing “on the basis 
of familiar words, or at least inter- 
esting or provocative words, would 
seem to offer a more natural basis for 
the early study of composition.” In- 
herent in words are all the necessary 
materials—meters, poetic rhythms, 
melodic cadences, and, above all, forms 
that are not artificially and unnatural- 
ly abstract but are tangible and re- 
lated to significant content. 


fy RNST BACON’S experience of 
the American scene could hardly 
have been more varied. He was born 


‘in Chicago, where his father was 


a: distinguished gynecologist. His 
mother was Austrian, English, and 
Hungarian in lineage, and a descen- 
dant of the Esterhazy family. After 
attending Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Bacon went west, and obtained his 
master’s degree at the University of 
California. After California came 
studies in Vienna. Since his return, 
his professional life has been identi- 
fied with California, New York 
State, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and New York City. These experi- 
ences of .Middle West, Far West, 
South, and East are all reflected in his 
prolific musical output. 

During his college years, one of Mr. 
Bacon’s youthful indiscretions was the 
publication of a ponderous article in 
The Monist, dealing with a develop- 
ment of the Busoni theory of new 
scales. The article tabulates a long 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Butterfly Revised 


In the first City Center perform- 
ance of Madama Butterfly, the Mex- 
ican soprano Irma Gonzalez sang 
Cio-Cio-San, and Dorothy MacNeil 
sang Kate Pinkerton. When we 
picked up the Times the following 
morning, we thought the final scene 
of the opera must have been unac- 
countably changed, for a headline 
read: 


GONZALES RALLIES 
TO DEFEAT M’NEILL 


Troubled by the misspelled names, 
and unwilling to believe that the 
City Center would countenance the 
substitution of a happy ending, we 
read farther, and discovered that 
we had opened to the sports page. 
The article was about a tennis 
match. 


The Stranded Rossini 


From Denmark, Povl Ingerslev- 
Jensen sends a mimeographed re- 
port of his discovery of a hitherto 
“stranded” Rossini overture, which 
he discovered in an old collection of 
scores and parts in Odense, where 
he has since 1946 served as con- 
ductor for the local theater and city 
orchestra. His prose is so wingéd 
that we are letting him tell the story 
in his own way: 

“But in the midst of the debris of 
disappointments appeared an orange, 
southerly and juicy. In a portfolio 
of Rossini’s overtures, containing 
4-5 of the most wellknown, among 
others Elisabetta and The Barber 
of Seville (which are, as you know, 
identical, though used in both a 
tragic and comic opera) both in 
printed form, besides The Victory 
of Corinth among others—lay as 
the last number in the pile an over- 
ture called Unnamed. 

“Although the Rossini student is 
used to allowing a certain margin 
when drawing up a list of ‘il sommo 
maestro’s’ compositions, since the 
spring from which they flowed was 
so rich and productive that its path 
is not yet fully traced, though its 
banks were eagerly visited by scien- 
tists—however—the appearance of 
an unknown spot must in any case 
awaken the hunter’s interest. Thanks 
to the skillful and extremely thor- 
Ough Italian music historian Giu- 
Seppe Radiciotti we have to-day an 
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‘elenco bibliografico’ of Rossini’s 
works, the date of their perform- 
ance place and number, such as 
rarely exists for other composers. 
But in spite of this careful work, 
the Rossini spring sent branches 
out which until this day have evaded 
the keenest eye.” 

Mr. Ingerslev-Jensen infers from 
various indications in the manu- 
script that the opera was probably 
written for a festival held in Odense 
for the governor, at that time the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, in 1842. 

“Although neither words nor ex- 
amples suffice to describe music,” 
Mr. Ingerslev- Jensen continues, 
“perhaps certain characteristics de- 
scribed in detail will give a slight 
impression and awaken the appetite 
for more knowledge. . . . The begin- 
ning is marked Moderato, and after 
some chords the strings, flute and 
clarinet announce a beautifully me- 
lodious motive. This motive is 
picked up and developed by the bas- 
soon, which capers away in a long, 
masterly solo, delicately and feel- 
ingly accompanied by the orches- 
tra’s remaining groups in alternat- 
ing small phrases, whereupon the 
kettledrum heightens the excitement 
in a tremolo solo. The movement 
ends in a cadence, in which the first 
violins climb up-ward in airy 
phrases like insects in the sun and 
are replaced by the clarinets, which 
conclude the movement alone. . . 

“The whole orchestra comes in 
with the main-theme in full dress, 
now the events move on, the strings 
play “vermittlungsweise” with Ros- 
sini’s elan and the wind instruments 
throb. When this carneval proces- 
sion has passed by and all is quiet 
again, comes the charming second- 
ary-theme as a pulsing, rustling 
reminiscence of the noisy tumult, a 
distant, retrospective airing of the 
bubbling southern gaiety, which has 
just faded away. Unbelievable that 
anything as full of life can have 
slumbered so long! .. . 

“One may now congratulate the 
City of Odense for this rare find, 
which chance has left in its court- 
house cellar, and hope that this 
overture, which like a shed feather 
floats to earth during the proud 
swan’s flight (Rossini was called 
‘The swan of Pesaro’) may receive 
a worthy resurrection and an ever- 
lasting life.”’ 


Telephonic Tuning Fork 


Memo to the telephone company: 
In Vienna, when you need an A to 
tune your musical instrument, you 
can dial a specified number and hear 
an authentic, 435-vibration A, trans- 
mitted by the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. 


Philippus Hendrik Kindler 


String-players, present and erst- 
while, whose names begin with K 
are great jokers. Some years ago 
Fritz Kreisler revealed that he had 
signed the names of various seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century com- 
posers to works of his own, to avoid 
prejudicing his audience either for 
or against them. Now Hans Kind- 
ler, at the end of his eighteen-year 
span as conductor of the National 
Symphony in Washington, has con- 
fessed to a similar hoax. 

Last October, he performed a 








work called Pacific Nocturne, which 
was attributed to Philip Henry, de- 
scribed as a young naval lieutenant 
who, it was said, wrote the work 
while on war duty in the Pacific. 
Mr. Kindler’s full name is Johannes 
Philippus Hendrik Kindler, and it 
was he who wrote the score. He 
had a double motive in concealing 
his identity. He wanted to let the 
public form an uninfluenced judg- 
ment*of the work; and he wanted to 
take a poke at Paul Hume, critic of 
the Washington Post, who has been 
waging an unremitting campaign of 
objection to Mr. Kindler’s conduct- 
ing. He was successful on both 
counts: The public liked the music, 
and Mr. Hume wrote favorably 
about it. 


Caruso Treasures 


We hesitate to mention another 
auction sale of a musician’s collec- 
tion, for not long ago Fritz Kreisler 
left us out on a limb by giving the 
Library of Congress some Brahms 
and Chausson manuscripts we had 
said were on sale. If all goes well, 
however, a variety of gold and 
enamel snuffboxes and watches col- 
lected by the late Enrico Caruso 
will have been displayed and sold 
by the Parke-Bernet Galleries in 
the interval between our writing of 
this column and your reading of it. 
The tenor’s daughter, Gloria Caruso 
Murray, to whom they were be- 
queathed, has put them on sale. 
The items date from the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century. One 
Louis XV box is painted with six 
miniature peasant scenes “in the 
manner of Greuze.” Another con- 
tains a miniature of the Empress 
Josephine. The one that fascinates 
us most is described as “a George 
II example carved out of agate in 
the form of a noble and his dog, its 
cover of gold wrought in a hunting 
scene, and its catch a cluster of dia- 
monds.” 


A Basso’s Lot... 


The most confused and hectic 
schedule of the month was surely 
that of Norman Scott, of the bass 
division of the New York City 
Opera Company. Naturally enough, 
he felt honored when Arturo Tos- 
canini engaged him to sing the role 
of Ramfis in his radio presentations 
of Verdi’s Aida. But a recalcitrant 











calendar also had him singing the 
King of Egypt in Aida in the open- 
ing performance of the City Center 
season, just two days before Mr. 
Toscanini’s first broadcast. For an 
entire week he shuttled back and 
forth from Radio City to the City 
Center, endeavoring to remember 
whether he was a king or a priest, 
and whether the interpretation of 
Mr. Toscanini or that of Mr. Halasz 
was binding upon him at any given 
moment. 

To make matters worse, Mr. 
Scott finished the first Toscanini 
broadcast, on March 26, at 8:00, 
and dashed to the City Center to 
don the costume of Angelotti, in 
Tosca, for a performance that re- 
quired his presence on the stage at 
about 8:25. 

The next week was not much 
better. Every day he rehearsed 
Ramfis with Mr. Toscanini, and 
sang the second half of the role on 
Saturday afternoon. The next af- 
ternoon he was again the King of 
Egypt, singing under his third con- 
ductor, Joseph Rosenstock. That 
night he appeared as the Commen- 
datore in Don Giovanni. Oh, yes, 
we forgot; he sang Colline in La 
Bohéme on Friday evening. “They 
never do this sort of thing to a so- 
prano,” he complained. “They 
think basses are indestructible.” 


Routing the Intruder 


Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
the duo-pianists, endeavoring to 
pose for photographs in one of the 
showrooms of the Steinway Piano 
Company, were harassed by a con- 
tinual procession of onlookers. 
When a man wearing a raincoat 
and a hat wandered in from the 
street, Mr. Field decided that he 
had had enough. “Watch me get 
rid of this one in a hurry,” he whis- 
pered to Miss Appleton. Leading 
the intruder from one piano to an- 
other, he discoursed tiresomely upon 
the merits of the various Steinway 
models, pretending to be a salesman. 
Finally he stopped before an ebony 
parlor grand and said, “I think this 
is just the right one for you, Mr. 
er-er ...” 

“John Steinway is the name,” 
supplied the great-great-grandson 
of the founder of the firm. 
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City Center Stages Tales of Hoffmann 


By Hersert F. Peyser 


HERE is reason to believe that 

The Tales of Hoffmann may 

become a best seller at the City 
Center. The first performance there, 
on April 6, of Offenbach’s fantastic 
opera, though it had flaws, miscalcula- 
tions, and roughnesses, still displayed 
animation, musical excellencies and 
elements of atmosphere, and “punch” 
that ought to assure the work lasting 
favor with the patrons of this estab- 
lishment. Indeed, the large audience 
that heard the premiere left no doubt 
of its satisfaction. The house is just 
the right size to serve the best inter- 
ests of the piece, and if the various 
problems of its staging were not 
wholly solved, these difficulties cannot, 
in the long run, prove altogether in- 
surmountable. 

The contributing elements of the 
interpretation were, by and large, well 
integrated, and their functioning 
marked by a good deal of spirit. It 
was possible, as usual, to take excep- 
tion to many features of Jean Morel’s 
conducting, for his beat remained as 
inflexible as ever, and again he 
seemed cheerfully indifferent to the 
fact that singers have to breathe. But 
there was an ensemble, and it was 
tolerably unified and knit. 

The performance improved as it 
progressed, achieving a definite Hoff- 
mannesque quality and an imaginative 
effect of nightmarish phantasmagoria. 
The various characters stood out in 
fairly sharp relief. There were no 
attempts at crack-brained stylization 
or far-fetched experiments to over- 
come the spatial limitations of the 
City Center stage. 

The scenic designer was Herbert 
Brodkin, the regisseur Leopold Sachse. 


For the transitions from the tavern 
scenes to the episodes of Hoffman’s 
successive frustrations they devised a 
system of drops and transparent scrims 
that made it unnecessary to arrest the 
dramatic action by lowering the cur- 
tain. If they could not prevent the 
small stage from seeming rather clut- 
tered in mass scenes, the blame could 
hardly be laid at their door. Pictori- 
ally, the Olympia act was a good deal 
better in its amusing effect of fantasy 
and artifice than the Venetian scene, 
where the director’s attempt to deal 
with the problem of the mirror chiefly 
resulted in confusing the spectators. 
On the other hand, the haunted living 
room of Crespel, in the Antonia epi- 
sode, had genuine atmosphere and il- 
lusion, though more seemed to be lost 
than gained by causing the mother of 
the doomed giri to step out of her pic- 
ture frame. 


HIS production restored a num- 

ber of passages of the score ordin- 
arily omitted. There is, however, no 
particular reason to debate or contest 
this matter at length, since Offenbach 
died before settling on a definitive ver- 
sion of the opera. Like Meyerbeer, he 
was in the habit of changing or modi- 
fying thousands of details during the 
progress of rehearsals; and producers, 
left to their own devices, have there- 
fore had recourse to innuumerable 
compromises and subterfuges, often 
wilfully choosing at random among 
the variants and alternatives thé com- 
poser bequeathed them. On _ such 
grounds, the City Center direction 
might defend its selection of Bamberg 
(where, in truth, the real Hoffmann 
lived for a time) rather than the tra- 
ditional Munich as the home of An- 
tonia and her father. 
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Robert Rounseville, the tenor from 
Attleboro, Mass., who last season ap- 
peared as Pelléas as the City Center, 
was the Hoffmann of the occasion. He 
has a good voice, which, if not without 
deficiencies of schooling, can be smooth 
in texture and warm in color when he 
is dealing with lyrical passages. 
Neither an assertive personality nor 
an actor of uncommon resource, he 
showed himself rather self-effacing 
but, for all that, able to remain agree- 
ably in the picture. If he is to sing 
other French roles, he should strive 
to perfect himself in the mastery of 
the problems of that exacting tongue. 
In any case, Mr. Rounseville proved 
himself sympathetic and musical. 

Virginia MacWatters was the 
Olympia, Wilma Spence the Giulietta, 
Ann Ayars the Antonia, and Rosalind 
Nadell the Nicklauss. The first named 
looked and acted amusingly as the 
mechanical doll and managed the col- 
oratura of the role with agility. Miss 
Spence properly dominated her scene 
as the Venetian courtesan. Her voice 
was sensuously colored, and soared 
with ease over the sextet and its choral 
background. Miss Ayars delivered 
Antonia’s touching music with lovely 
sensitiveness, and was a tenderly sym- 
pathetic figure. Rosalind Nadell’s 
Nicklauss was capitally sung and 
acted. 

Carlton Gauld, in an extraordinary 
makeup, was better as Coppelius than 
as Miracle. In the devil doctor’s music 
his voice betrayed the unmistakable 
effects of wear ; and if the embodiment 
was, after a fashion, sinister, this re- 
viewer missed in it the truly chilling 
demonic quality. As Lindorf, in the 
prologue and epilogue, he was prop- 
erly menacing. Walter Cassel’s sing- 
ing in the Venetian act, though an im- 
pressive performance in the main, 
was marred by the fact that his fal- 
setto did not come off felicitously at 
the conclusion of Dappertutto’s air. 
Luigi Vellucci’s Cochenille and Franz, 
Norman Scott’s Crespel, and Edwin 
Dunning’s Spalanzani and Schlemil 
exhibited features that really deserve 
more detailed commendation than they 
can receive for the time being. Frances 
Bible, in the small but essential part 
of the Mother, delivered her fine 
passage with breadth and authority. 
Chorus and orchestra acquitted them- 
selves to good effect. mm. F. &. 


La Bohéme, April 1 


The season’s first hearing of the 
City Center’s lively production of this 
Puccini opera brought Irma Gonzalez 
to the role of Mimi for the first time 
in New York since her appearances 
several years ago. Rudolph Petrak 


Ben Mancuso 
The prologue to Offenbach's The Tales of Hoffmann, in Luther's Tavern, as 
staged by Leopold Sachse at its revival by the New York City Opera Company 


was the Rodolfo; Marko Rothmuller 
the Marcello, Dorothy MacNeil the 
Musetta, Edwin Dunning the Schau- 
nard, Norman Scott the Colline, Rich- 
ard Wentworth the Benoit, Arthur 
Newman the Alcindoro, and Luigi Vel- 
lucci the Parpignol. It was a per- 
formance of many excellences—chiefly 
the sympathetic characterization of the 
heroine by Miss Gonzalez, the mellow- 
voiced Marcello of Mr. Rothmuller, 
and the accomplishments of Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Wentworth in their roles. 
Miss Gonzalez lent the right note of 
pathos, in voice and in acting, although 
she seemed overhealthy for the con- 
sumptive Mimi. Her first-act arias 
and the third-act duet were sung with 
telling warmth and beauty of tone. 
She seemed to hold back somewhat in 
volume, perhaps in consideration for 
the lighter voices around her. Even 
the high C at the end of Act I was 
taken softly. Mr. Rothmuller’s voice, 
too, was heavier than those of his com- 
panions, and consequently the third act 
quartet seemed like a duet for soprano 
and baritone. Mr. Petrak displayed 
his usual stage-wise qualities, and the 
others were competent. Joseph Rosen- 
stock conducted with crystal clarity 
and precision, if not always with the 
sentiment and warmth that one wants 
from Puccini’s score. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, April 3 


Both leading soprano parts were 
undertaken by newcomers in the first 
spring-season performances of the tra- 
ditional double bill. Margarita Zam- 
brana, 22-year-old Cuban soprano, 
made her debut with the company as 
Santuzza; and Helena Bliss, who had 
joined the organization the previous 
night for the premiere of Troubled 
Island, had her first opportunity, as 
Nedda, to appear in a standard part. 
Both young artists were strikingly suc- 
cessful, more than holding their own 
in performances that were distinctive 
and satisfying on other counts as well. 

Miss Zambrana is so gifted that 
one hesitates to tell the full truth about 
her, out of the fear that she might be 
deflected from the task of eliminating 
the minor imperfections that still mar 
her work. Her voice—big, rich, clear, 
and emotional—reached comfortably 
from low B (achieved sturdily, but 
without excess of “chest” tone) to 
high C, and it was always effectively 
projected except when she sang in the 
middle range over the chorus in the 
Easter music. Whether by instinct 
or by good training, she always sang 
the words as well as the music; sing- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Parsifal, April 13 


The second performance of Parsifal 
this season (the first of two in Holy 
Week) brought two changes of cast. 
Set Svanholm returned to the title 
role, and Osie. Hawkins replaced 
Herbert JansSenias Amfortas. The 
Swedish tenor “was in exceptionally 
good voice, and sang his music with 
wonderful tone and.expressiveness. He 
is a superb embodjgngnt of the inno- 
cent of the early_ »of the drama, 
contributing a moving portrayal of the 
gawky young man, then later reveal- 
ing the spiritual growth and dignity of 
the true King of the Grail. The plas- 


tic elements of his characterization® - 


seem ways right and his musical 
authorit¥ is a joy. In the second act, 
the cltange from the dreamy, sportive 
youth to the agonized, awakened man 
with a sense of mission was poig- 
nantly conveyed. 

Mr. Hawkins, as earlier in the sea- 
son in Gotterdammerung, stepped in to 
an important part with little prepara- 
tion. Many of his efforts were re- 
warding, as he communicated a sense 
of the inward anguish of the role, but 
much of the time his voice did not 
penetrate the orchestral fiber clearly 
enough. 

Others in the cast were familiar 
—Rose Bampton, as Kundry; Joel 
Berglund, as Gurnemanz; Gerhard 
Pechner, as Klingsor, and Deszo Ern- 
ster as Titurel. Fritz Reiner again 
conducted. E 


Parsifal, April 15 


The Good Friday performance on 
Wagner’s consecrational opera is al- 
ways especially eloquent. This one 
was no exception to the rule. Joel 
Berglund, in the role of Gurnemanz, 
made his last appearance at the 
Metropolitan. Henceforth, he will be 
the director of the Stockholm Opera. 
Mr. Berglund will be sorely missed; 
his voice has seldom sounded more 
rich and golden than it did in the 
Good Friday scene. Herbert Janssen, 
who had been prevented by illness 
from appearing as Amfortas on April 
13, returned to the cast for this per- 
formance. The others were familiar 
in their roles—Set Svanholm, as Par- 
sifal; Rose Bampton, as Kundry ; Ger- 
hard Pechner, as Klingsor; Dezso 
Ernster, as Titurel ; and in other parts, 
Margaret Harshaw, Emery Darcy, 
Clifford Harvuot, Inge Manski, Lu- 
cielle Browning, John Garris, Paul 
Franke, Frances Greer, Martha Lip- 
ton, Anne Bollinger, and Paula Lench- 
ner. 

Fritz Reiner obtained sensitive play- 
ing from the orchestra, keeping the 
brasses and winds on pitch and the 
chorus generally accurate. The pitch 
Pipes used behind the scenes were so 
loud that the audience could hear them 
almost as clearly as the singers, but 
they unquestionably helped. The opera 
was not given absolutely uncut, as it 
should be, especially on this occasion. 
The cuts were the same as those made 
in earlier performances this season; 
but there were no major excisions. 
The huge audience listened to the 
work in a spirit of devotion, which 
brought home Wagner’s intention that 
it should be performed only under 
special circumstances, as a consecra- 
tional, festival music-drama. R. S 


La Bohéme, April 14 


In its tenth appearance in the sea- 
son’s bills, Puccini’s La Bohéme 
brought forward Licia Albanese as 
Mimi, for the first time this year; 
and Lorenzo Alvary as an amusing 
and confident impersonator of both 
Benoit and Alcindoro, for the first 
time at the Metropolitan. As Rodolfo, 
Giuseppe di Stefano substituted for 
ussi Bjoerling, who was indisposed. 
Both Mr. Di Stefano and Miss Al- 
banese sang persuasively, providing 
vocal luster in a performance which 
showed, despite its high spirits, a 


April 15, 1949 


lack of precision in the ensembles. 
The other principals, all of whom 
had appeared in this opera earlier in 
the season, were Frances Greer, 
Francesco Valentino, George Ceha- 
novsky, Italo Tajo, Paul Franke, and 
Lawrence Davidson. Guiseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, April 12, 1:30 
The season’s eighth performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor was presented 
as a special student’s matinee under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. Pietro Cimara conducted, and 
the cast included Patrice Munsel, 
Thelma Votipka, Jan Peerce, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Jerome Hines, Thomas 
Hayward, and Leslie Chabay. 


Lucia:di Lammermoor, April 16, 2:00 


With the exception of La Bohéme, 
which received ten performances, 
Lucia di Lammermoor has been the 
most frequently performed opera of 
the Metropolitan season. In the ninth 
and final performance, Pietro Cimara 
again conducted, and the cast included 
Patrice Munsel (replacing Lily Pons, 
who had been announced), Thelma 
Votipka, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Jerome Hines, Thomas 
Hayward, and Leslie Chabay. 


Madama Butterfly, April 16 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted the 
fifth Madama Butterfly, which con- 
cluded the Holy Week performances, 
with a cast that included Dorothy 
Kirsten, Thelma Altman, Maxine 
Stellman, Charles Kullman, John 
Brownlee, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Osie Hawkins, and John 
Baker. J. 1, ja. 


County Sponsors 
Los Angeles Figaro 


Five Suburban Performances 
Mark Successful Experiment In 
Low-Price Opera 


Los ANGELES.—A new venture in 
sponsored opera came to light in the 
Guild Opera Company’s performance 
of Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
given in five different locations 
throughout Los Angeles County on 
March 15, 18, 23, 25 and 28. The 
company was Organized on funds 
granted by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the purpose 
of bringing moderate-priced opera in 
English to outlying communities. In 
all respects, the production, while on 
a small scale, was admirably pre- 
sented. The cast included Robert 
Brink, Olive Mae Beach, Ralph Is- 
bellas, Inez Halloran, Lucille Del- 
lano, Ferdinand Hilt, Chris Oritz, 
Jean Fenn, Donald Bower and Cleone 
Duncan. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Harold 
Byrns, gave the last of a series of 
three concerts on March 27, with 
Frederick Marvin as soloist in a piano 
version of Falla’s Harpsichord Con- 
certo. Also included were Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, with 
Eudice Shapiro as violin soloist, and 
works by Bart6ék and Mozart. The 
orchestra’s next season will be ex- 
tended to include four concerts. 

Paul Pisk’s Little Woodwind Music, 
Joseph Achron’s Sextet for Winds 
and Trumpet, William Pijper’s Sextet 
for Winds and Piano, and Stravinsky’s 
Octet were played by the New Music 
Ensemble in the Evenings on the 
Roof series on March 7. 

The Masterworks Chorale gave its 
second concert, under Allen Lannom’s 
direction, on March 14, and the Los 
Angeles A Capella Choir, conducted 
by George Hultgren, gave its second 
annual concert on March 14. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Louis Melangon 


GUESTS OF DISTINCTION CHEZ FLORA BERVOIX 
Singers from the golden days of the Metropolitan wait to greet their hostess 
on stage before the third act of a gala performance of La Traviata given for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan Opera Guild's drive for financial support 


ORMER stars of the Metropolitan 

Opera appeared on the stage in 

the third act of Verdi’s La Travi- 
ata at the gala performance given for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan Opera 
Fund under the auspices of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild on April 12. 
Among the guests at Flora’s party 
were Fritzi Scheff, Frieda Hempel, 
Gota Ljungberg, Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay (the former Anna Case), 
Queena Mario, Cecil Arden, Grete 
Stueckgold, Maria Savage, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca, and 
Louis D’Angelo. The singers also 
came to the stage before the perform- 
ance began, to have their pictures 


taken with Licia Albanese and Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, who were the Vio- 
letta and Alfredo of the cast. After 
the first act Lauder Greenway, presi- 
dent of the Guild, addressed the audi- 
ence, announcing that $225,000 had 
been raised, leaving $25,000 to be 
raised before the campaign was closed. 
The other members of the La Travi- 
ata cast were Robert Merrill, as Ger- 
mont, pére; Maxine Stellman, as 
Flora; Thelma Altman, as Annina; 
Alessio de Paolis, as Gastone; George 
Cehanovsky, as Baron Douphol ; Law- 
rence Davidson as Marquis D’Obigny ; 
and Lorenzo Alvary as the Doctor. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


Theodore Fitch Work 
Given First Performance 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, April 2: 

Terra Nova ..ccceccece Theodore Fitch 

(First Performance) 

Symphony No. 40, G minor (K. 550) 

Mozart 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Siegfried’s 
Death, Briinnhilde’s Immolation, from 
Gétterdammerung .......... Wagner 


The repetition of the Mozart Sym- 
phony and Mr. Stokowski’s Gétter- 
dammerung “synthesis” call for no ex- 
tended comment. The symphony re- 
ceived a dull and flabby performance ; 
the Wagnerian “synthesis” was mere- 
ly a succession of the three familiar 
high points of Gotterdammerung with- 
out concert endings or manufactured 
linkings. In the Immolation Scene, 
Mr. Stokowski either omitted Briinn- 
hilde’s voice altogether or else re- 
placed it, for better or worse, by an 
instrument. 

The novelty of the evening, Terra 
Nova, is a one-movement evocation of 
Newfoundland atmosphere and land- 
scapes, composed by Mr. Fitch in 
1940-41. The author, once a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Rochester and a lecturer at the East- 
man School of Music, and now asso- 
ciated with the Town Hall Club in 
New York, aimed, he asserts, to “cap- 
ture some of the feeling of the fog, 
the sea, and the brooding vastness of 
those bleak, rocky shores and capes” 
that impressed him on a journey down 
the Labrador River, and utilized in 
the process some Newfoundland fish- 
ermen’s tunes. The music is dour and 
unvaried, and suggests to some degree 


lesser pages of Sibelius. Mr. Fitch 
was called several times to the plat- 
form at the close of his work. 

H.. F. P. 


Bruno Walter Conducts 
Beethoven's Fifth and Sixth 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Bruno Walter conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, April 7 and 10: 


BEETHOVEN CYCLE—V 
Overture, Adagio—Allegro Molto, and 
Finale, from The Creatures of Prome- 
theus; Symphony No. 6, F major; Sym- 
phony No. 5, C minor 
The Fifth and Sixth Symphonies of 

Beethoven were performed for the first 
time on the same program at the 
Theater an der Wien, on Dec. 22, 
1808. The composer had recently 
completed them, and he must have 
realized how well they balanced each 
other—the Fifth a relentless music 
drama, stripped of every non-essential 
element, and the Sixth a leisurely, 
dream-like poem of nature. It was a 
good measure of Bruno Walter’s 
greatness as an interpreter that he 
conducted each symphony so reveal- 
ingly that one might have assumed 
that he could not possibly have com- 
prehended the spirit of the other so 
profoundly, had he not offered them 
together. 

If any portion of the earth repro- 
duces the legendary loveliness and 
peace of the Elysian fields, the coun- 
tryside outside Vienna can make a 
strong claim to this distinction. Mr. 
Walter, who knows that landscape 
well, filled the Pastoral Symphony 
with a wonderful radiance. Not only 
was the playing of the orchestra pure 
song from beginning to end, but the 
flow of the phrasing, the choice of 
tempos, and the exquisite quality of 

(Continued on page 23) 





Ben Greenhaus 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY PRIZE WINNERS 


The winning contestants in the 1948-49 contests sponsored by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society receive their awards at the season's closing concert 


HE young people’s concert com- 
mittee of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society awarded a 
large number of prizes on April 9. 
The winners, from left to right, are, 
in the back row, Robert Rechter, of 
Monticello, N. Y., who received a $50 
prize for the best cover design for 
program notes; Caroline Watkins, 
honorable mention in the cover design 
contest; Mary Lou Wesley, of Plain- 
field, N. J., winner of the $50 prize in 
the composition contest, whose work, 
The Rain Comes, was orchestrated and 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski; 
Genevieve Chinn, honorable mention 
in the composition contest; Ronald Ja- 


cobowitz, honorable mention in the 
composition contest; and Barbara 
Bailey, notebook medal winner. 

In the front row are Edith Jacob- 
son, who received a ribbon for her 
notebook; Albert Towner Holtz, who 
won a medal for his notebook; Solo- 
mon Jacobson, also a notebook medal 
recipient; four-year-old John Roy 
Carlton, youngest of the contestants to 
win a ribbon for a notebook; Barbara 
Schneider, who won honorable men- 
tion in the composition contest ; Judith 
Johnson, who also won honorable men- 
tion for her composition; and Ruth 
Jacobson, who won a ribbon for her 
notebook. 








RECITALS 


The Dessoff Choirs 
Carnegie Hall, April 1 


In collaboration with the Dessoff 
Choirs, the National Orchestral As- 
sociation gave Haydn’s Creation as 
the second event of the Gabrilowitsch 
Memorial Series, repeating the per- 
formance of the masterpiece that it 
had already offered last season after a 
prolonged neglect in New York. Once 
more it was sung under the exceed- 
ingly capable direction of Paul Boep- 
ple, before an audience that ought to 
have been larger. The three soloists 





were again Ellen Faull, soprano; Wil- 
liam Hess, tenor; and Paul Matthen, 
bass. 

The oratorio was presented virtually 
uncut, only one chorus (which is re- 
peated, anyway) being omitted in the 
last part. The interpretation, if pos- 
sibly not the last word in finish, was 
abundantly spirited and vital. The 
choral work was balanced, rhyth- 
mically precise and, in some of the 
most famous numbers, brilliant. It is 
always a joy to hear Haydn’s naive, 
optimistic, and, in some of its pages, 
harmonically prophetic score -per- 
formed with so much relish and ex- 
uberance. Mr. Boepple has an obvi- 
ous love for The Creation, and he 
communicates this affection at every 


turn. He has just the right apprecia- 
tion, moreover, for the sly humor of 
Haydn’s animal depictions in Straight 
opening up her fertile womb, no less 
than for the majesty of such ensem- 
bles as The Heavens are telling. 

Of the three soloists, Mr. Matthen 
was, perhaps, the most generally suc- 
cessful. His singing had warmth of 
tone and sensitive feeling. Mr. Hess 
was better in softer passages than 
when, from time to time, he forced his 
voice. Miss Faull delivered the exact- 
ing soprano pages with flexibility and 
beauty of quality, if not with irre- 
proachable intonation or a wide vari- 
ety of color. Yet the ornamental and 
florid passages of her role she nego- 
tiated with no inconsiderable adroit- 
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ness. The players of Leon Barzin’s 
orchestra did their share most capably. 
H. F. 


Nina Quartin, Soprano 
Frederick Marantz, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 1 


This concert, the fourth this season 
sponsored by Debut and Encore Con- 
certs, Inc., offered a program that was 
unusually fresh and varied. Miss 
Quartin began the evening with Bach’s 
“Patron,” das macht der Wind, and 
Geliebter Erléser, and Mozart’s Vado, 
ma dove? O Dei!, and went on to 
contribute the Rondo from Mozart’s 
Der Schauspieldirektor; Poulenc’s 
Bleuet, Voyage a Paris, and Métamor- 
phoses; an aria from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Snegourochka; Kabalevsky’s 
Starushka, and Uncle Vanya; and 
Celius Dougherty’s Love, Suffering, 
and Primavera. Hans Gaertner was 
her accompanist. 

Mr. Marantz confined his activities 
to ensemble playing, taking the piano 
part in Mozart’s Quintet for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, French Horn, and 
Bassoon, K. 452, with members of the 
Five-Wind Ensemble; and in the first 
performance of Ben Weber’s Con- 
certaria after Solomon, with Frank 
Brieff conducting and Miss Quartin 
singing the Biblical text. He shifted 
to the harpsichord for Falla’s Concerto 
for Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, Clari- 
net, Violin, and Cello. 

Miss Quartin sang with great per- 
sonal charm, and demonstrated a re- 
markable gift for verbal projection; 
she made the most of her limited re- 
sources of volume and color in the 
Russian and American songs, three of 
which (Uncle Vanya, Love, and Suf- 
fering) were heard for the first time. 
Her treatment of the Poulenc songs 
was also idiomatic and musical, but 
her singing of Bach and Mozart had 
little but stylistic intentions to recom- 
mend it. Mr. Marantz did his best 
work in the Mozart quintet, where he 
was given finely balanced support by 
Lois Wann, Milton Shapiro, John R. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CITY CENTER 


(Continued from page 10) 

ing, to her, was a form of theatrical 
communication, and she never vocal- 
ized empty tunes. She was constantly 
alive in her acting, making the harried 
Santuzza a believable girl, and never 
inadvertently stepping out of character. 
With Mario Binci, in splendid voice, 
as an equally live and believable Tur- 
iddu, the story took on real anger and 
real poignancy. Ralph Herbert, as 
Alfio, and Rosalind Nadell, as Lola, 
also gave concentrated and effective 
portrayals, and Muriel O’Malley, as 
Mamma Lucia, fitted into the picture, 
despite a certain degree of audible un- 
certainty. The opera became a genu- 
ine music-drama, lacking only suff- 
cient propulsion from its young con- 
ductor, Julius Rudel, and correct in- 
tonation on the part of the chorus. 

Miss Bliss’ Nedda was also a su- 
perior characterization. She had 
worked out her action as carefully as 
though she were preparing a role ina 
play, and whenever she had the good 
co-operation of Ralph Herbert as 
Tonio or Norman Young as Silvio, 
she was able to preserve an unbroken 
and affecting illusion. Giulio Gari’s 
conventional and palely sung Canio 
created a focal weakness, however, 
which no amount of verisimilitude on 
Miss Bliss’ part could cover up. Her 
singing had both impact and style, 
though the exhaustive preparation for 
Troubled Island had left her too tired 
to support all her top tones adequately. 
I should like to hear her again as 
Nedda, when she is physically able to 
sing it as well as she knows how to. 

Since Mr. Herbert was confronted 
by an arduous evening, singing two 
main baritone roles, the management 
broke precedent by awarding the Pro- 
logue to Mr. Young, the Silvio, who 
sang it with attractive musicality. 
Nathaniel Sprinzena was a capable 
Beppe, and Joseph Rosenstock con- 
ducted with both energy and supple- 
ness. C. & 





Aida, April 3, 2:30 

The first repetition of the opera that 
had opened the City Center season on 
March 24 brought two novel features 
—Joseph Rosenstock, who joined the 
company last fall, conducted his first 
Aida here; and a new tenor, Lloyd 
Thomas Leech, made his debut as 
Radames. 

Mr. Rosenstock’s reading of the 
score was characterized by spacious- 
ness of development and a plasticity of 
phrasing that allowed the singers to 
mold their phrases to the emotional 
needs of their parts, and the massive 
ensembles were built with a strength 
and restraint that left something in 
reserve for climaxes of imposing 
dignity. 

Mr. Leech made a handsome and 
athletic figure on the stage, and moved 
agreeably through a somewhat rudi- 
mentary set of theatrical devices, never 
marring his presence by excessive or 
uncontrolled movement. His voice 
was of moderate size, even in scale, 
and generally true to pitch. But his 
singing, whether because of the natural 
tentativeness of a debut or some more 
fundamental reason, was almost com- 
pletely devoid of individuality of tim- 
bre. Occasional high tones would 
emerge with some vibrancy, but most 
of the time the quality was too neu- 
tral to attract much interest. 

The rest of the cast had all sung 
their roles before. Camilla Williams’ 
Aida had gained in impact since the 
fall season, and in the first scene and 
in the triumphal scene her upper tones 
rang out firm and brilliant through the 
sonorous ensembles. Lawrence Win- 
ters, as Amonasro; Oscar Natzka, as 
Ramfis, and Norman Scott, as "the 
King, were all as effective as ever. 
Alberta Masiello, as Amneris, sang 
with a theatrical enthusiasm that did 
not entirely compensate for the fact 
that many of her tones were spread 
and inaccurate. Edwin Dunning was 
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the Messenger, and Frances Bible 
the Priestess. j. 8. > 


Don Giovanni, April 3 


The first production of Mozart’s 
opera in the spring season offered a 
familiar cast that found its way skill- 
fully through the clutter of extraneous 
clown-like characters with which 
Theodore Komisarjevsky has clogged 
the action on the stage. Musically, it 
was a performance of many merits, 
with notable improvements by several 
leading singers over their impersona- 
tions of previous seasons. James Pease 
seemed more at ease as the Don, and 
sang mellifluously. Ellen Faull did 
some beautiful singing as Donna An- 
na; her voice seemed absolutely free 
in emission, sure in the cruelly high 
tessitura, and lovely in quality. Far 
the best vocalism this reviewer has 
heard from him so far was contributed 
by Rudolph Petrak as Don Ottavio. 
He soared quite easily through the 
fioriture of Il mio tesoro, which is his 
chief work, as the Dalla sua pace is 
omitted in this production, and pro- 
duced tones that sounded uncommonly 
round and sweet. Wilma Spence, as 
Donna Elvira, employed her big voice 
with skill for the most part, although 
she was not completely sure and even 
throughout her range, and there were 
occasional explosive tones. Virginia 
Haskins was a charming Zerlina, and 
Edwin Dunning was a really comic 
Masetto. The role of Leporello is not 
the best one for Norman Cordon, al- 
though the big bass seemed more at 
home in it than previously. Norman 
Scott sang well as the Commendatore. 
Laszlo Halasz conducted, sometimes 
too slowly for the comfort of the 
singers or audience. 


The Old Maid and the Thief 
and The Medium, April 7 


After a long career under legitimate- 
theater auspices, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Medium finally took its place in 
the operatic repertory, replacing 
Amelia Goes to the Ball in the New 
York City Opera Company’s Menotti 
double bill, of which The Old Maid 
and the Thief remains the other half. 
The main news of the occasion was 
that it made no news at all. Though 
The Medium was still set forth by its 
three established principals—Marie 
Powers, Evelyn Keller, and Leo Cole- 
man—the performance was distorted 
and sterile. Miss Powers’ singing and 
acting seemed mannered and forced a 
good deal of the time; Miss Keller 
went through the set patterns of vo- 
calization and movement without much 
warmth; and Mr. Coleman’s portrayal 
of the mute boy lost much of its for- 
mer validity by emphasizing crispness 
and virtuosity in the dancing instead 
of pathos in the miming. Perhaps be- 
cause they were new to their parts, the 
three artists in the secondary roles of 


Mancuso 
H. A. Condell’s setting for the first act of William Grant Still's Troubled Island, 
which was given its world premiere by the New York City Opera Company 


the patrons of Madame Flora’s seances 

dwin Dunning, Leona Scheune- 
mann, and Frances Bible—were more 
affecting. Joseph Rosenstock, who 
conducted, made the score sound co- 
hesive, but did not always find the 
most effective tempos. 

Miss Powers also appeared as Miss 
Todd in The Old Maid and the Thief, 
and indulged in such exaggerations 
that the audience’s response was less 
hilarious than it used to be; clearly 
she needs to simplify her style and 
get back to first principles. The other 
three participants, who retained their 
familiar expertness and blithe humor, 
were Virginia MacWatters, Ellen 
Faull, and Norman Young. "Thomas 
Martin conducted. Mr. Menotti was 
credited with the stage direction of 
both operas. 


Carmen, April 8 


The first Carmen of the spring 
season was an excellent one by any 
standard; not often is it possible to 
attend a performance of this opera 
in which the human passions are 
so fully alive. This performance 
brought the American debut of Frans 
Vroons, tenor of the Amsterdam 
Opera, as Don José, and the first ap- 
pearance here of Marko Rothmuller 
as Escamillo. Irma Gonzalez sang 
her first Micaela since returning to the 
company after a three-year absence. 
The otherwise familiar cast also in- 
cluded Winifred Heidt in the title 
role, Norman Scott as Zuniga, Doro- 
thy MacNeil as Frasquita, Frances 
Bible as Mercedes, Luigi Vellucci as 
Remendado, Edwin Dunning as Dan- 
caire, and Arthur Newman as Morales. 

Mr. Vroons is slight in build, and 
Latin, rather than Nordic, in appear- 
ance. His performance was passion- 
ate and highly emotional, and he 
showed himself to be a gifted and 
intelligent actor. His diction was re- 
markable not only for its clarity but 
for the meaning with which he in- 
vested each phrase. From a purely 
vocal standpoint, his work was not so 
satisfactory, for his tones were often 
dry and lusterless, sometimes breathy, 
and, in the early part of the evening, 
occasionally off pitch. However, he 
sang and acted with such great power 
particularly in the third and fourth 
acts, that the lack of sensuous vocal- 
ism seemed unimportant. 

Mr. Rothmuller also acted well, and 
projected his fine, pure voice with 
taste, intelligence, and perfect control. 
Miss Gonzalez, wearing her own 
black hair in braids instead of the 
traditional (and inexplicable) blonde 
wig generally associated with Micaela, 
sang magnificently, and gave the part 
a dramatic validity of which it is 
often deprived. 

Miss Heidt’s Carmen has benefited 
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HOLLAND 
FESTIVAL—1949 


under the Patronage of 
Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands 


June 15—July 15 


AMSTERDAM—SCHEVENINGEN 
(THE HAGUE) 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS: 


The Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra 


The Hague Residentie Orchestra 
The Utrecht Municipal Orchestra 


CONDUCTORS: 

Ernest Ansermet, Eduard van Beinum, 
Erich Kleiber, Pierre Monteux, 
Willem van Otterloo, Carl Schuricht, 
George Szell 


SOLOISTS INCLUDE: 

Alex. Brailowsky, Robert Casadesus, 
Julius Katchen, Moura Lympany 
(piano); 

Ginette Neveu, Jacques Thibaud 
(violin) ; 

Jo Vincent (soprano); 
Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano); 
Kathleen Ferrier (contralto); 
Peter Pears (tenor) 


FIRST PERFORMANCES: 
Benjamin Britten: Spring Symphony 
Bertus van Lier: Song of Songs 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA: 
Mozart: Il Seraglio, Don Giovanni, 

Le Nozze di Figaro 
Richard Strauss: Rosenkavalier 
Conductors: Karl Bohm, Joseph Krips 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA: 
Gluck: Orfeo; Bizet: Carmen; 
Massenet: Manon; Verdi: Il Trovatore; 
Richard Strauss: Ariadne auf Naxos 
Conductors: 

Pierre Monteux, Paul Pella 
Guest Artists: 

Kathleen Ferrier, Jennie Tourel 





Choral Concerts - Recitals 
Chamber Music 
including: 

Bach: B Minor Mass, Cantatas, 
Magnificat 
(Conductor: Dr. A. van der Horst); 
Hindemith: Das Marienleben 
(first European performance. by 
Jennie Tourel and Erich Itor Kahn) 
The Yale Glee Club 





Les Grands Ballets de Monte 
Carlo 


Tamara Toumanova - Rosella High- 

tower - Marjorie Tallchief - Ethery 

Pagava - André Eglevsky - George 
Skibine 


Katherine Dunham and her 
Ballet Company 





Drama - Film - Exhibitions 





For full details apply to your 


Travel Agent or Netherlands 
National Tourist Office, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICE: 
5 Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z., 
Cables: Festival 
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Music the Philharmonic’s 


Radio Listeners Do Not Hear 
T HE programs of the Sunday afternoon 


New: York Philharmonic - Symphony 

broadcasts were the subject of lively 
discussion in musical circles earlier this sea- 
son. Some of the critics charged that dis- 
crimination was being exercised against new 
and relatively unfamiliar works in choosing 
the programs for broadcasting—that the 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon au- 
diences were hearing many important novel- 
ties that were denied to the Sunday radio 
audience. Now that the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony season is over, it is possible to ex- 
amine the repertoire for the entire season, 
in order to ascertain which new works and 
major revivals were played in the Thursday- 
Friday subscription programs but omitted 
from the following Sunday afternoon broad- 
cast concerts. 

During its 1948-49 season, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony played 28 novelties 
and important revivals in its Thursday eve- 
ning concerts. Eleven of these were also 
presented on the Sunday programs, but sev- 
enteen were not, which means that 60.7 per 
cent of these works were not heard by the 
radio audience, ) 

New works by American composers played 
on Thursday but not on Sunday included 
Norman Dello Joio’s Variations, Chaconne 
and Finale; Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Piano 
Concerto; and Morton Gould’s Third Sym- 
phony. New works by European composers 
not heard by the Sunday radio audience 
included Paul Hindemith’s Philharmonic 
Concerto; Arthur Honegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; Andrzej Punufnik’s Tragic Over- 
ture; Harilaos Perpessa’s Prelude and 
Fugue for Orchestra; Karol Rathaus’ Vision 
Dramatique ; and Arthur Schnabel’s Rhap- 
sody for Orchestra 

Important revivals given on Thursday 
but not on Sunday included Arnold Schén- 
berg’s Five Pieces for Orchestra; Beetho- 
ven’s Triple Concerto; Bruckner’s Fourth 
(Romantic) Symphony; Paul Dukas’ Sym- 
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phony in C major; and Mahler’s Seventh 
Symphony. 

The Sunday afternoon Carnegie Hall au- 
dience of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the vastly more numerous radio 
audience thus heard considerably less than 
half the new works and important revivals 
in the orchestra’s repertoire for the season. 
Whatever the reason for this state of affairs, 
almost éveryone will agree that it is to be 
regretted. Let us hope that it will be pos- 
sible next season for the orchestra and the 
sponsors of ‘the broadcasts to be more gen- 
erous to its radio audience in programming 
contemporary music and neglected master- 
pieces of the past. 


An Organized Audience 


For Dance Concert Series 


NE of the most prosperous develop- 

ments in American musical life has 

been the organized audience plan. In 
hundreds of towns and cities throughout 
the land, dependable support for music has 
been developed, making possible the plan- 
ning of concert series every season under 
stable financial circumstances. In many of 
these cities, waiting lists for membership in 
the community audience has been the rule. 
The plan has vastly enlarged the public for 
music in the United States. 

Why should not a similar plan be put into 
operation in the field of the dance? To be 
sure, the organized concert associations often 
include a dance event or two in their series. 
But there should be a sufficient audience, at 
least in the larger cities, to make possible a 
separate annual series of dance attractions. 
Ballet Theater, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, the Ballet Caravan and other com- 
panies have made the American ballet con- 
scious. Martha Graham, José Limon, and 
Charles Weidman have taken the modern 
dance across the continent. Oriental dance, 
Spanish dance, and other exotic styles have 
found audiences in many corners of the coun- 
try as well as in metropolitan communities. 
This potential audience should be organized 
and made to realize how much more often 
it could enjoy dance concerts under a sub- 
scription plan. 

Such an extension and underwriting of 
dance activity should result in an improve- 
ment in the quality of the programs. Under 
the existing circumstances, both dance com- 
panies and solo performers are often so pro- 
foundly concerned with box-office appeal 
that they choose hackneyed programs in the 
hope of bringing in a few more sorely- 
needed dollars. Under the subscription plan, 
with an organized and assured audience, 
they could feel free to present better rounded 
programs, with experimental and challeng- 
ing works balanced against popular favorites. 
Moreover, anything that can be done to as- 
sist the dancers of the nation, in view of 
the present economic chaos and insecurity 
of the dance profession, will be of the great- 
est service to the art. Too many of our 
finest dancers and choreographers are con- 
tinually preoccupied with material problems 
when they should be free to perform and to 
create. 


Music In America— 


A Cipher to Europeans 


EARLY every European visitor to 
the United States tells the same sorry 
story about the lack of a felicitous 
program for the presentation of American 
compositions and American artists to the 








From Our Readers 








To the Editor: 

May I bring up to date my article, British Opera 
Faces New Conditions, in your February issue? 

John Chrisite, whom I reported (on the basis of 
an April, 1948, statement) as saying he was un- 
able to carry on with opera in his private theater 
at Glyndebourne, announced in March that nego- 
tiations with unnamed backers now give a “good 
chance” of resumption in 1950. The caption to 
your picture of the theater (“. . . may find itself 
abandoned as an artistic project”) is not quite 
accurate, since, as Edward Lockspeiser writes in 
another article in the same issue, occasional con- 
certs are now being promoted there in the absence 
of opera. 

I reported that the New London Opera Com- 
pany, backed by Jay Pomeroy, had failed to open 
this season. Reopening is now promised on May 
14, for a six-week season of Italian opera. 

ARTHUR JACOBS 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 


This is to invite those people who have sought 
to organize chapters of the National Society of 
Music and Art to write to the Rochester Chapter 
at 126 Argyle Street, Rochester 7, New York. We 
are having so much fun in our chapter that we'd 
like to know about other chapters and share our 
good times with them and hear about their activi- 
ties. 

Epwarp DICKINSON 





European musical public. Very few of our 
best performers—and even fewer of our best 
musical works—have been made known to 
the postwar audience on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

In all the countries of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Germany, Americans have tradi- 
tionally been thought to be shrewd and ar- 
dent entrepeneurs in the fields of finance and 
manufacture, but cultural barbarians, with- 
out love for or sensitivity to the fine arts. 
Because our State Department has neither 
the vision nor the subsidy to conceive and 
set in motion a thoughtful, disinterested pro- 
gram designed to inform Europe of the va- 
riety and richness of our musical produc- 
tivity and performance, little change has 
taken place in the attitude of the very peo- 
ples we most need to persuade of the vitality 
of the musical art under a democratic gov- 
ernment. Such demonstrations of our music 
as have been made have resulted largely from 
the initiative of the Military Government in 
the occupied regions; and despite the visits 
of several highly reputable artists and the 
sporadic presentations of a few American 
compositions, the contribution of this well- 
disposed agency has been poorly organized 
and pitifully small. 

The promotion of American music abroad 
—along with American fine arts of all sorts 
—should be a matter of deep concern to 
Congress. Unfortunately, the large majority 
of our legislators seem unable to understand 
that music and the arts are important and 
basic concerns for educated people in the 
European countries. In Europe, all forms of 
cultural expression are the products of cen- 
turies of tradition, and are taken for granted 
to an extent that is virtually unknown in our 
younger country. Music is not thought to be 
a frill or a luxury in Europe; it is regarded 
as a synthesis of experience and a mark of 
imaginative superiority. Unless we can dem- 
onstrate to Europe that we are learning to 
share this view of the importance of music, 
we shall not gain the respect of its people 
or its leaders, no matter how many billions 
of dollars’ worth of material aid the Marshall 
Plan makes available. 
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Mus: CAL Am ERICANA 


OR the first time since the war, Sir Adrian 

Boult will appear in America, where he is 

scheduled to conduct at Lewisohn Stadium, 
the Ravinia Festival, and the Promenade series 
in Toronto, beginning early in July... . Mary 
Bothwell, soprano, will appear under him in To- 
ronto, later returning to Europe for Wagnerian 
roles. . . . Regina Resnik, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, will sing the title role in Rosalinda at 
Central City, Colorado, in July. She was recent- 
ly soloist in the first concert by the Brooklyn 
Symphony. . . . Set Svanholm, tenor, and Rose 
Bampton, soprano, will be soloists with Arturo 
Toscanini in Carnegie Hall on April 20. Mr. 
Svanholm will also sing at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival under Eugene Ormandy, then depart to fill 
engagements at Covent Garden, London. 

Shirley Russell, soprano, who has sung in 
the opera season at Covent Garden, will also 
appear at the Ann Arbor event. . . . Joseph 
Szigeti will play the Brahms and Alban Berg 
violin concertos at the San Francisco Sym- 
phony’s spring festival, under the baton of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. .. . In July and August, 
Mexico, Guatamala, and San Salvador will hear 
Anne Bollinger, soprano, now on tour with the 
Metropolitan. . . . Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, 
is going to Europe in May to fill concert and 
broadcast engagements. . . . Vera Franceschi, 
pianist, will make recordings while on her Ital- 
ian tour this summer... . Agnes Forde was re- 
cently awarded Norway’s St. Olaf Medallion. 

While in Europe for a six week tour, start- 
ing in June and including concerts in 
Paris and the Elgar Festival in London, 
Jascha Heifetz will make recordings with Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Sir Malcolm Sargent. . . 
Leslie Chabay, tenor of the Metropolitan and 
San Francisco Opera Associations, is planning a 
recital tour throughout the Midwest in June 
and July. ... J An audience of boys and girls 
who spent last summer at camps through the 
Herald Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund, heard Burl 
Ives in a special songfest in the second week in 
April. . . . Brenda Lewis, soprano, and Andrew 
Gainey, baritone, both of the New York City 
Opera, will be soloists this summer at the Mem- 
phis Open Air Theater. Miss Lewis will also 
appear with the Birmingham Starlight Opera, 
and Mr. Gainey will give three concerts in the 
New Orleans Pop series. Dorothy Mac Neil, 
also a New York City Opera soprano, will be 
member of the Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera 
Company for its entire summer season. 

After giving 35 concerts in Australia from 
July 9 to Oct. 10, Witold Malcuzynski, who has 
devoted his current season to Chopin’s piano 
music, will fly to Paris to commeniorate the 
composer’s death, on Oct. 17... . Jan Tomasow, 
concertmaster of the National Symphony, re- 
cently flew to Latin America, where he will give 
concerts for the next six months. ... At the end 
of April, Winifred Heidt, contralto, will leave~ 
for her second European tour, which will in- 
clude appearances in Holland ‘and in London, 
where she will join her husband, Eugene Con-~ 
ley, tenor, in a recital with the London Prom- 
enade Symphony, after appearing with the 
Covent Garden Opera Company. Mr. Conley, 
who makes his debut at La Scala in Milan this 
month, will also sing with the London company. 

Lucy Kelston, American soprano, sang in 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino at the Teatro 
Alla Scala on April 19. . . . Frieder Weiss- 
man and Heinz Unger have each been engaged 
to conduct the Toronto Promenade Symphony 
concerts for four-week neriods. . . . Julius 
Katchen, pianist, who will appear in London 
this month under Rafael Kubelik with the Mar- 
seilles Symphony in May, will go on a concert 
tour of Indonesia in August. . Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell, pianist-composer, recently acted as con- 
ductor of the University of California Sym- 
phony, and plans to present a series of piano 
recitals on the West Coast. Artiss deVolt, 
harpist, assisted by Elvera Wood, pianist, re- 
cently gave recitals in Savannah and Brunswick, 
Georgia. Daniel Ericourt, pianist, left for 
his seventh Latin American tour on April 2, 
which includes recitals in the West Indies, Ecu- 
ador, Peru, and Bolivia. . . . Kathryn Poirier, 
coloratura soprano, the only American engaged 
by the New London Opera Company for the 
1949 season, sailed for Britain recently. 

Ross Parmenter, who writes The World of 
Music column for the New York Times, has 
written a book—not about music, but a semi- 
humorous account of what he learned about the 
mysteries of the plant kingdom from a little 
vine he found in his apartment. It’s called The 
Plant in My Window. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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PREPARING FOR A SWIM IN THE RHINE 


At a Metropolitan Opera rehearsal in 1929, the Rhine Maidens prepare for their aquatic appearance 
in Wagner's Das Rheingold. The Rhine Maidens are Editha Fleischer, Phradie Wells and Marion Telva 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 12) 
Barrows, and Leonard Sharrow. In 
the Falla work, his playing left some- 
thing to be desired, for he treated the 
harpsichord like’a piano and did little 
to preserve the necessary delicacy of 
texture. James Pellerite was the flut- 
ist. 

Mr. Weber’s setting of excerpts 
from the Song of Songs achieves in- 
teresting and often lovely tonal effects 
without tying them together by other 
than academic means. It meanders in a 
vaguely oriental course without seem- 
ing to have much relationship to the 
words whose meaning it is presumably 
supposed to heighten and clarify. 

j. B., Jn 





Edith Weiss-Mann, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, April 2, 3:00 


Edith Weiss-Mann, who is well 
known for her many appearances in 
ensembles of early chamber music, 
made her solo recital debut in a sub- 
stantial program that again reflected 
her studious musicianship. Unfamil- 
iar items by Bach’s contemporaries, 
Vincentius Lubeck, a | Boehm, J. 
K. F. Fischer, and G. P. Telemann, 
made up a group whose common de- 
nominator was the idiom that Bach 
transfigured. Bach’s D minor Con- 
certo (after a Marcello oboe con- 
certo) and Italian Concerto; a Ra- 
meau group; four Scarlatti sonatas ; 
Handel’s Passacaglia in G minor; and 
Scheidt’s Galliarda Dulente Variiert 
(after John Dowland’s King of Den- 
mark) completed the list. 

Miss Weiss-Mann responded admir- 
ably to the musical demands of every 
work on the varied program, but her 
technical control was not, unhappily, 
consistently secure. In general, it 
was in slow playing that she could 
show to fullest advantage her con- 


siderable gifts. The adagios of both 
the Bach concertos and the contrast- 
ing slow section of the Telemann 
Fantasia in G minor were especially 
fortunate in this respect. Elsewhere, 
however, rhythmic unsteadiness—per- 
haps due in part to insufficiently agile 
maneuvering of the hand-stops—and 
inaccurate fingerwork deprived Scar- 
latti’s Sonata in F minor, Longo 475, 
and Rameau’s Tambourin, in particu- 
lar, of their full effect. ~ ie 


Mary Kennedy, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 3, 5:30 


The most attractive features of Miss 
Kennedy’s recital were the soprano’s 
free and smooth voice production, the 
flexibility of her light, pleasant voice, 
and its unswerving adherence to pitch. 
Her program was given over to famil- 
iar items, mainly songs in English, 
but also including a few German and 
French songs, and Mercé, dilette 
amiche, from Verdi's I Vespri Sicili- 
ani. Though Miss Kennedy showed 
some signs of musical awareness, there 
was little variety of approach to the 
various selections; and, barring an in- 
fectious performance of the Verdi 
bolero, she gave virtually no sense of 
identification with the music. Her at- 
tention seemed diverted by elements 
of technique, but the satisfaction that 
was to be derived from her purely 
technical achievement was not incon- 
siderable. Kurt Sober was the ac- 
companist. A.B 


Claudette Sorel, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 4 


At sixteen, Miss Sorel is techni- 
cally mature. She handled mechan- 
ical problems with striking skill, em- 
ploying a wide variety of touches, 
playing scale passages with wonder- 
ful evenness, and maintaining pre- 
cision even in the awkward skips of 
the Brahms Sonata No. 1, in C major. 
And not the least of her achievements 
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Stell Andersen 


Claudette Sorel 


was her capacity to manipulate sud- 
den crescendos and decrescendos with 
seemingly effortless grace, and with 
the kind of articulation that made 
clearly discernible every note of the 
tricky figurations of the Paganini- 
List Etude in A minor. 

Musically, however, Miss Sorel’s 
performance showed on the whole 
more promise than fulfillment. Yet the 
fault might be laid to the programming 
rather than to the young pianist who, 
in music suited to her, was able to 
offer some first rate playing. In De- 
bussy’s Voiles, Tierces Alternées, 
Bruyéres, and General Lavine—Ec- 
centric, her coloring was masterly, 
and she evoked subtle atmospheres 
with a delicacy of control that she had 
perhaps been forced to forego in her 
sometimes harsh-toned attempts to 
achieve the massive sonorities of the 
Brahams sonata. She projected with 
tasteful reserve the gently romantic 
mood of the Liszt Sonnetto del Pe- 
trarca, No. 123, and it was possibly 
the same reserve, applied to an exces- 
sive degree, that prevented her from 
realizing more than the externals of 
the Mozart Sonata in F major, K. 180. 
The Scarlatti-Tausig Pastorale and 
Capriccio, and Bartok’s Fifteen Hun- 
garian Peasant Songs emerged mainly 
as technical vehicles, but in the fourth 
and last of her encores, Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor, Miss Sorel showed 
once again her musical possibilities, 
playing with fine sweep and ee 


Stell Andersen, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 5 


Miss Andersen gave this recital for 
the benefit of the Grenfell Association, 
which has carried on the work of the 
late Sir Wilfred Grenfell in providing 
hospitals, schools, community centers 
and other forms of social service for 
the fisherman and trappers of Labra- 
dor and North Newfoundland. Her 
program included the second movement 
(the Barn Dance) from Charles Ives’ A 
Set of Pieces, composed about 1905; 
the Madrigal and Rag Time Bass, 
from Virgil Thomson’s Etudes; and 
an Andantino Semplice and Molto Al- 
legro by Kabalevsky. The classical 
portion of the program was made up 
of Mozart’s Sonata in F, K. 332; 
Brahms’ Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
and Intermezzo in C major and Rhap- 
sody in E flat major; and Chopin’s 
Prelude i in F sharp minor, Prelude in 
B flat minor, Etude in C sharp minor, 
Etude in B minor, Mazurka in D ma- 
jor, and Scherzo in B minor. N. P. 


Music for Lute and Recorder 
Times Hall, April 6 


Suzanne Bloch, the versatile daugh- 
ter of the composer, Ernest Bloch, 
presented a program that embraced 
music from the thirteenth through the 
twentieth centuries. Miss Bloch her- 
self appeared in many different capaci- 
ties—playing the virginals, two types 
of lute, and three types of recorder, 
dancing, singing, and narrating. Her 
assisting artists were Viviane Bauer, 
contralto; Betty Martin and Tui St. 
George, singers to the lute; Nina 
Courant, viol da gamba; Hannah 
Moore Everett, virginals; Paul Smith 
and Alvin Wolfson, recorders ; Joseph 
Precker, lute; Marion Barnum, piano; 
the Psalter "Singers ; and a dance 
group. The long program included 


music for lute by John Dowland; 
music for virginals, some of it with 
its thematic basis in the Dowland 
pieces, from the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book; music from the thirteenth to 
sixteenth centuries for three voices 
and lutes, and for recorder, lute, and 
viol da gamba; arias from three Bach 
cantatas for contralto with recorders, 
virginals, and viol da gamba; secular 
music from the Renaissance, for sing- 
ers, dancers, and instrumentalists, by 
Lassus, Jannequin, and Gabrieli; the 
set of Pieces for Recorder (1934), by 
Milhaud, Auric, Roussel, Martelli, 
Poulenc, and Ferroud; and two of 
Miss Bloch’s songs for Alice in Won- 
derland. 

The musical content of the program 
was consistently fresh and appealing, 
and the performances had a pleasant 
atmosphere of informality, with in- 
structive program notes spoken by 
Miss Bloch. It would be a virtually im- 
possible task to establish a standard of 
professionalism for lutenists, recorder 
players, and other performers of an- 
cient music, but, with the best will in 
the world and with the fullest ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to hear 
this music at all, it is impossible to 
believe that all medieval musicians 
approached their art with quite such 
a sense of pietistic dedication, or quite 
so little evident spirit into their per- 
formances. An enthusiastic capacity 
audience attended. J}. Say. 58. 


Gabriel Banat, Violinist 


Town Hall, April 7 (Debut) 


Mr. Banat, who is 22 and comes 
from Rumania, made a promising 
American debut in a program featur- 
ing Georges Enesco’s Sonata No. 3 in 
A minor with the composer at the 
piano. The violinist was also heard 
in the Sarabande and Gigue from 
Bach’s unaccompanied Partita in D 
minor, and with Leopold Mittman, his 
able accompanist, in the Vivaldi-Res- 
pighi Sonata in D major, Glazounoff’s 
Concerto in A minor, and the Paga- 
nini-Wilhelmj Le Streghe. Mr. Banat 
revealed a sense of style that dealt 
felicitously with the various works, 
particularly the Glazounoff Concerto. 
His tone was rather wiry, however, 
and his intonation not entirely secure, 
though he compensated in part by 
his attentiveness to details of color 
and expression. A. B. 


Inge Borg, Soprano 
Blanche Schwartz, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 6 


This recital was highly interesting, 
because of the admirable choice of 
program. Both Miss Borg and Miss 
Schwartz are obviously intelligent and 
talented musicians, but neither of them 
disclosed sensational qualities as per- 
formers or interpreters. Nonetheless, 
they succeeded in providing an ab- 
sorbing evening of unfamiliar music. 

Miss Borg sang a cantata by Mo- 
zart; six charming songs by Mendels- 
sohn—Suleika, Morgengruss, Ro- 
manze, Nachtlied, Die  Liebende 
Schreibt, and Neue Liebe; three 
Schonberg songs—Traumleben, Mad- 
chenlied, and Ghasel; and three songs 
by Alban Berg—Schilflied, Im Zim- 
mer, and Sommertage. At its best, 
her voice was warm and attractively 
colored, but her vocal technique 
proved faulty in several particulars. 
She failed to focus her tones, so that 
in the upper register they were fre- 
quently off pitch and sometimes be- 
trayed a tremolo; and she scooped up 
to tones in climaxes. 

The early Schénberg and Berg 
songs sounded rather like Richard 
Strauss lieder, though both bore the 
characteristic harmonic stamp of their 
authors. Especially subtle were the 
modulations in the Berg compositions. 
Miss Borg captured much of the 
atmosphere of these studies of intro- 
spective love. Her accompanist was 
Konrad Wolff. 

Miss Schwartz played A. W. Bind- 
er’s Variations on a Yemenite Theme; 


(Continued on page 18) 
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California Orchestras Present 


Two New Milhaud Symphonies 


Third Symphony 


San Francisco.—Darius Milhaud 
conducted the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in the first American perform- 
ance of his Third Symphony on March 
17, 18 and 19. The first and third 
movements of this impressive work 
are scored for orchestra; the second 
for orchestra and wordless chorus; 
and the fourth for orchestra, chorus, 
and soloists, with the entire text of 
the Te Deum. Dorothy Warenskjold, 
soprano; Edgar Jones, tenor; and 
Bruce Cook, bass, were the soloists. 
The University of California Chorus, 
under Edward B. Lawton, collabor- 
ated. Two other compositions by Mil- 
haud and other French works com- 
pleted the program. 

On March 20, the Art Commission 
presented the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and the Municipal Chorus in a 
performance of Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John, conducted by 
Hans Leschke. Pierre Monteux led 
the orchestra in two all-Mozart pro- 
grams on March 8 and 11, with Lu- 
cine Amara, soprano, and Maxim 
Schapiro, pianist, as soloists. Rudolf 
Serkin played the Brahms Second 
Piano Concerto under Mr. Monteux 
on March 4. Rudolph Firkusny, pianist, 
was soloist on Feb. 24, 25 and 26. On 
Feb. 17, 18 and 19, Mr. Monteux 
offered Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet, 
with Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
David Lloyd, tenor, Stanley Noonan, 
baritone, and the University of Cali- 
fornia Chorus. 

George Antheil’s Sixth Symphony 
was given its world premiere by Mr. 
Monteux on Feb. 10, 11 and 12. The 
work was enthusiastically received. 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, appeared as 
soloist on the same program. 

On Feb. 3, 4 and 5, Mr. Monteux 
led the first San Francisco presentation 
of Ernest Bloch’s Voice in the Wild- 
erness, with Boris Blinder, the or- 
chestra’s first cellist, as soloist. Wil- 
liam Steinberg appeared as guest 
conductor on Jan. 20, 21 and 22, in- 
troducing Stravinsky’s Song of the 
Nightingale and Bartédk’s Rhapsody 
for Piano and Orchestra. Corinne 
Lacomble was soloist in the Barték 
work, 

Three Art Commission concerts 
were given in January, with Oscar 
Levant and Jeanette MacDonald as 
guest artists. Jascha Heifetz appeared 
with the orchestra on Jan. 6. Mr. Mon- 
teux introduced Benjamin Britten’s 
Piano Concerto, with Jacques Abram 
as soloist, and Leonard Bernstein’s 
Jeremiah Symphony in the programs 
on Jan. 16, 17 and 18 and Jan. 9, 10 
and 11. Jennie Tourel sang the He- 
brew lament in the symphony. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 


Full Recital List 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco—The concert and 
recital schedule here has been full in 
recent weeks, almost to the saturation 
point. Programs have been given by 
Marian Anderson, contralto; Jan 
Peerce, tenor ; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor ; 
Lily Pons and André Kostelanetz; 
Isaac Stern, violinist; Maryla* Jonas, 
pianist; Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist; Charles Weidman and his 
dance group; Geraldine Farmar, so- 
prano; Dorothy Ohannesian, soprano; 
Stefanie Shehatovich, pianist; the St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir; James Schwa- 
bacher, tenor; Lev Shorr, pianist, and 
Frances Wiener, violinist; The Music 
Lovers’ Society ensemble; Maria 
Stoesser, pianist; Robert Casadesus, 
pianist; the San Francisco Quartet, 
assisted by Isabel Hesselberg, pianist ; 

tnst Bacon, pianist, and Annalee 
Camp, cellist ; the Vienna Choir Boys. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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Fourth Symphony 


Los ANGELEs, — Darius Milhaud’s 
Fourth Symphony, subtitled 1848, re- 
ceived its first American performance 
at the Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
certs of March 31 and April 1. Mr. 
Milhaud conducted the premiere and 
also conducted the first local hearing 
of his Kentuckians. In the remainder 
of the program, John Barnett, asso- 
ciate conductor of the orchestra, made 
his first appearance at the subscrip- 
tion concerts. 

The new Milhaud symphony is an 
occasional piece, although of sturdier 
substance than most such composi- 
tions. The four movements bear the 
titles Insurrection, To the Dead of 
the Republic, The Peaceful Joys of 
Liberty Regained, and Commemora- 
tion. The first movement opens with 
militaristic activity in the percussion, 
and the warlike character is main- 
tained by fanfare-like flourishes in the 
brass. Snatches of tunes of popular 
character suggest the idea of con- 
fusion and revolt, and they are 
mingled in a complicated contrapuntal 
pattern that is often markedly poly- 
tonal. The dirge is confined to a 
variety of solo instruments that also 
mingle in polytonalities, with occa- 
sional interjections from the rest of 
the orchestra. The third movement 
is bright in color, ending in a quickly 
consummated fugue. The finale em- 
ploys some of the material of the first 
movement in a very free manner. 

In Kentuckiana, Milhaud has given 
twenty Kentucky tunes a bright and 
rousing treatment. Mr. Barnett’s taste 
for delicate orchestral effects became 
evident in Griffes’ The White Pea- 
cock, and the 1919 version of Stra- 
vinsky’s Fire Bird suite found the 
orchestra playing with a good deal 
of style, though the barbaric elements 
were treated rather gingerly. 

Another major French work dom- 
inated the concerts on March 10 and 
11, with Alfred Wallenstein conduct- 
ing the first local performance of 
Honegger’s Third Symphony. The 
first two movements are in the com- 
poser’s most vigorous and uncompro- 
mising vein of dissonance, but the 
finest dramatic effect of the work is 
obtained in the serene close. Sme- 
tana’s Overture to The Bartered 
Bride began the program, and it 
ended with Strauss’ Don Quixote, in 
which the combination of Mr. Wallen- 
stein’s conducting and the playing of 
the orchestra’s young first cellist, 
Robert La Marchina, made for an 
uncommonly sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. 

Inspiration is an abused work, but 
it may correctly be applied to Rudolf 
Serkin’s playing of Mozart’s Concerto 
in E flat, K. 482, and Beethoven’s 
Fourth Concerto, at the concerts of 
March 17 and 18. This was piano 
playing of beauty of tone, technical 
polish, and penetrating conception of 
emotion and style. Mr. Wallenstein’s 
accompaniments were excellent. Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3 
closed the program. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Chamber Symphony 
Bows in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—The newly-formed 
Los Angeles Chamber Symphony, un- 
der Harold Byrns, made its debut in 
concerts on Jan. 30 and Feb. 27. The 
American premiere of Berthold Gold- 
schmidt’s Greek Suite was given at 
the Feb. 27 concert. 

When Marian Anderson appeared 
here on her birthday, Feb. 27, the 
audience greeted her entrance for the 
first encore with a joyous and spon- 
taneous rendition of Happy Birthday, 


leaving the contralto quite overcome 
by emotion. Her concert, as usual, 
was one of the highlights of the sea- 
son, é 

The Intimate Opera Players, under 
the direction of Jan Popper, presented 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief, and 
Ibert’s Angélique during the season. 

The Behymer series has presented, 
in addition to Miss Anderson, Rudolph 
Firkusny, pianist, on March 1; Jan 
Peerce, tenor, on Feb. 16; Robert 
Casadesus, pianist, on Feb. 8; Mata 
and Hari’s dance company, on Feb. 1; 
Miklos Gafni, tenor, on Jan. 26; and 
Patrice Munsel, soprano, on Jan. 18. 

Artists in the Music Guild series 
have included Vronsky and Babin, 
duo-pianists, and Joanna and Nicolai 
Graudan, cello and piano duo. Kurt 
and Sven Reher, assisted by Ann Sul- 
livan Reher and Mario Di Tullio, 
pianists, gave a cello and viola pro- 
gram in the Evenings on the Roof 
series on Feb. 14. On Feb. 7, the Phil- 
harmonic Trio appeared in the same 
series. Other programs have been 
given by Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano; Joachim Chassman and Os- 
car Wasserberger, violinists; the St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir; and Shura 
Cherkassky, pianist. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Barati Work Played 
At Concert in Berkeley 

BerKELEy, Cat.—George Barati, a 
member of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, conducted that orchestra in a 
performance of his own Configuration 
on Feb. 13. Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the remainder of the concert. 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, re- 
cently presented a series of four 
programs of Bach’s clavier music. 
The Griller Quartet, now quartet in 
residence at the University of Cali- 
fornia, gave a number of concerts. 

SHELDON SOFFER 





Darius Milhaud 


San Francisco Opera 
Plans Reduced Season 


San Francisco. — The San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association has an- 
nounced a deficit of $119,336.57 for 
the 1948 season of the San Francisco 
Opera Company. Kenneth Monteagle, 
president, stated that an exceptional 
effort had been made to produce the 
finest in opera last year, and that the 
high cost of goods and services neces- 
sary for such an undertaking, coupled 
with an unanticipated recession in the 
demand for tickets, had caused the 
operating loss. However, he termed 
it the company’s “most outstanding 
season.” : 

The board of directors voted to give 
fewer performances next fall. 
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“THE COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD” 


(3 hrs. weekly, 2 points) 











Schedule of Lectures: 


I. One 2-hour lecture weekly: 
“Technique (all branches from first 
grades to artistry) 
“Tone and Color” 
“How to Study and Practise” 


II. One 1-hour lecture weekly: 


“Technique and Fine Art of the Pedal” 
(complete course of study given) 


For complete and detailed outline of all lectures 
and for list of all compositions to be used by 
Mr. Mirovitch in these series, write to 


Gladys Merritt, Assistant to Alfred Mirovitch, 
299 West 12th Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


For all other information, write to 


Juilliard Summer School 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 16) 

the Praeludium, Fuga No. 10, an In- 
terludium, and the Fuga No. 5, from 
Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis; Stravin- 
sky’s Sonata (1924) ; Arthur Berger’s 
Intermezzo and Rondo; a Sonatina by 
Busoni; and H. E. Heller’s Toccatina. 
The Binder variations were effective 
as keyboard music, but had little to say 
that was new or original. Miss 
Schwartz played them in buoyant 
fashion. Both in the Stravinsky so- 
nata and the Hindemith excerpts she 
demonstrtaed her grasp of the design 
and style of the music, though she 
might have produced more sensitively 
graded tone and phrased with greater 
care. The Berger pieces were dry and 
mechanical; the Busoni sonatina a 
rather aimless little work, for all its 
brave display of counterpoint; and the 
Heller work a showpiece. R. S 





Music Education League Winners 
Town Hall, April 9 


The Music Education League, with 
the Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor, presented on this 
occasion the 1948 piano concerto and 
vocal winners of the Music Education 
League auditions. Aside from the 
opening Schubert Overture for 
Strings, the program was given over 
to the four winning soloists. Harriet 
Alice Hillier, lyric soprano, sang arias 
from Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro and Bizet’s Carmen; and, with 
Gene Dickson Symes, contralto, the 
Pergolesi Stabat Mater, in its original 
duet form. Miss Symes was also heard 
separately in arias from Gluck’s Orfeo 
ed Eurmdice and Bizet’s Carmen. 
Ralph Polley, pianist, performed Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in D major, K. 537; 
and Valerie Straight, pianist, played 
the first movement of Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E minor. B. 





Enjoy 

a 

Summer 
in 
COLORADO 
SPRINGS 

. . and 
Scholastic Advancement 
at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 











SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 27 


to 
August 20 


1949 





Internationally famous artist teachers for 
composition, piano, violin, viola, violon- 
cello, voice . . . theoretical and practical 
music courses for undergraduate and 
graduate credit. 
PAUL HINDEMITH 
Master Classes, Performances 
RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 
(Available for Instruction) 
Louis Persinger, violin, 
(Juilliard School of Music) 
Frank Costanzo, violin, 
(Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra) 
Luigi Silva, cello, 
(Eastman School of Music) 
Ferenc Molnar, viola, 
(San Francisco Symphony) 
String Sinfonia conducted by 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 
Chorus, Public School Music 
Scholarships Availablein Music and Dance 
COMPLETE SCHEDULE Of ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
COLORADO COLLEGE SCHOOL of LANGUAGES 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
HANYA HOLM 











For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorade 
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Reginald Stewart 


David Soyer 


David Soyer, Cellist 
Carnegie Hall, April 10, 5:30 


Mr. Soyer had prepared a formid- 
able program, and he played it with 
taste and considerable musical insight. 
Perhaps the late afternoon hour and 
the hugeness of the hall (unsuitable 
for music of such intimate character 
as the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 102, 
No. 2, and the Debussy Sonata), gave 
a rather routine atmosphere to the 
occasion. Mr. Soyer began with the 
Beethoven Sonata, which contains one 
of the composer’s noblest adagios and 
one of his finest fugues. Both the 
cellist and his nimble-fingered accom- 
pianist, Leopold Mittman, obviously 
understood the style and _ structural 
nature of the work. They approached 
it intelligently, and maintained an ad- 
mirable balance. 

Mr. Soyer offered two novelties of 
major scope, Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s 
Variations and Epilogue, and Ernst 
Toch’s Sonata, Op. 50 (1928). Both 
were more notable for harmonic in- 
genuity than for melodic invention or 
originality. The Lopatnikoff work 
begins and ends with elegiac episodes 
of considerable color and dramatic in- 
tensity, but most of the variations 
consist of elaborate figurations which 
add nothing to the substance of the 
composition. The Toch sonata is 
cleverly written, especially in the 
opening movement. The intermezzo, 
called The Spider, is overlong, how- 
ever, and the finale reflects the dated, 
wilful dissonances and mechanical 
sequences of the 1920s. Mr. Soyer 
played the work adroitly, and Mr. 
Mittman sailed through the difficult 
piano part with exhilarating aplomb. 
The final group was made up of 
shorter pieces by Mendelssohn, Alan 
Shulman, Luciano Gallet, and Klengel. 

R 


. 


Ralph Sheldon, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 10, 5:30 


Mr. Sheldon gave an uneven but 
generally favorable impression, in a 
program comprising the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne; Schumann’s Kreisleriana; 
and Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor, 
Nocturne in C sharp minor, and Pol- 
onaise in A flat major. On the whole, 
the pianist revealed technical address, 
though passages were sometimes 
clouded by over-pedaling and indis- 
tinct articulation. Musically, Mr. 
Sheldon was at his best in the Chopin 
Fantaisie, where he played with a 
consistent straightforwardness not 
previously to be found in the rather 
romanticized chaconne and the erratic 
tempos of the Kreisleriana. There 
were, however, scattered througout 
the program, measures that showed 
genuine sensitivity and niceties of 
shading and expression. 


League of Composers 
Times Hall, April 10 


The League of Composers con- 
cluded its concert season with a pro- 
gram devoted to works by three of 
the younger European composers who 
have risen to prominence since the 
war. Two Italians were represented 
—Guido Turchi, by his Concerto 
Breve (1947), played by the LaSalle 
String Quartet; and Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, by his Sex Carmina Alcaei (Six 
Songs of Alcaeus) (1945), performed 
by Patricia Neway, soprano, and an 


instrumental ensemble conducted by 
Reginald Stewart. The program was 
completed by excerpts from the opera- 
oratorio, Romeo and Juliet (1943), by 
Boris Blacher, a German composer. In 
an earlier concert, the League of Com- 
posers had already given a more per- 
suasive sample of Dallapiccola’s music, 
but both Turchi and Blacher were 
completely new to the American audi- 
ence. 

At the end of the evening, one was 
tempted to ask, Is this all? Can this 
really be the best Europe now has to 
offer? Dallapiccola’s music was cer- 
tainly the strongest on the list; but 
even his expertly written songs shared 
with the other works an aridity, a 
sense of frustration, that raised grave 
doubts as to the immediate future of 
music on a continent whose artists 
are so drained of healthy emotional 
conviction. None of the music seemed 
to have important stature. Turchi’s 
three-movement Concerto Breve was 
fussy in its studied polyphony, scrappy 
in formal construction, and devoted to 
imitation-Barték instrumentation, re- 
gardless of whether or not the effects 
applied to the musical materials at 
hand. The little patches we heard, 
without continuity, from Blacher’s 
Romeo and Juliet, were mostly emptily 
matter-of-fact; despite a preponder- 
antly neo-Puccini melodic line, there 
was not much warmth to the musical 
treatment of the words, and the ac- 
companiment was pared down to 
trifling bits of two-part counterpoint 
and endlessly repeated ostinatos. The 
opera did possess some lovely choral 
writing, somewhat in madrigalian vein, 
and the prosody sounded as if it might 
be good in German, though the Eng- 
lish translation had its awkward fea- 
tures. And there were moments— 
notably in passages between Romeo 
and Juliet and between Juliet and the 
Nurse—that hinted at a fund of feel- 
ing in Blacher’s musical nature upon 
which he was not ordinarily willing 
to draw. 

Mr. Dallapiccola’s songs were so 
badly presented that we missed the 
effect of what looks in the score like 
an effective declamatory idiom, and 
we failed to hear, in the plodding 
playing of the ensemble, the intricate- 
ly planned devices of canonic imita- 
tion which give the pieces their struc- 
tural integrity. I was bored by what 
the performance let me hear; but I do 
not think I heard all that Dallapiccola 
meant me to. So 


Leonard Eisner, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 11 


Given the time to temper and con- 
solidate his admirable forces, Mr. 


Eisner may well develop into a first- 
rate pianist. At this recital there 
were already evidences of consistently 
exceptional playing in the rhythmic 
bite of the Bartok Rumanian Folk 
Dances, the nostalgic atmospheres of 
Bloch’s Poems of the Sea, and the 
cool clarity of the Beethoven Rondo 
in G major, Op. 51, No. 2. If in the 
Romantic works—Schubert’s Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 164; Liszt’s Fune- 
railles; and Schumann’s Novelette, in 
F sharp minor, Op. 21, No. 8—he 
was led to miscalculations of volume 
and occasional rushing, the fault may 
well be ascribed to an excess of 
youthful enthusiasm. 

For elsewhere, and in many portions 
of the Romantic works themselves, 
Mr. Eisner showed himself capable of 
delicacy of sound and graceful re- 
straint. Though he was inclined to 
disregard the long rests in the first 
movement of the Schubert sonata, the 
Allegretto was a marvel of lilt and 
elegance. For the rather heavy- 
handed treatment of the opening sec- 
tion of Schumann’s Novelette, he 
made ample amends with the soft 
colors of the lyrical passages. While 
he played the octave passages of 
Liszt’s Funerailles with overbearing 
power, they were breathtaking for 
sheer speed and precise articulation. 
All in all, Mr. Eisner provided an 
evening that was highly — 


Sweden in Music, Benefit 
Carnegie Hall, April 11 

Given for the benefit of the Swed- 
ish Seaman’s Welfare Fund, this well- 
organized concert enlisted the services 
of Fritz Busch and Max Rudolf, con- 
ductors ; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Karin 
Branzell, contralto; Joel Berglund, 
baritone; and an orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions. Unique in that 
there were no speeches and only two 
encores, the event began and ended on 
time. The program consisted entirely 
of Swedish music, except for one Ital- 
ian encore by Mr. Bjoerling, who 
sang with piano accompaniment by 
James W. Quillian, and could there- 
fore indulge in extras; while the 
others were limited to works rehearsed 
with orchestra. 

Mr. Busch conducted four orches- 
tral compositions, three unfamiliar and 
one familiar. He began with the 
Overture to the opera, Estrella di 
Soria, by Franz Berwald, a_ lively 
piece reflecting the composer’s knowl- 
edge of Beethoven and intimacy with 
Mendelssohn. Oriental Suite, by the 
contemporary Hilding Rosenberg, had 
appropriate color, and a novel touch 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Twelve Concerts 
Announced for Dell 


PHILADELPHIA.—Ten of the twelve 
concerts of the Robin Hood Dell 
season have been definitely arranged, 
according to an announcement by 
Frederic R. Mann. The season will 
begin on June 27, when Lauritz 
Melchior and Helen Traubel will ap- 
pear in a concert version of Tristan 
und Isolde. 

Other soloists announced include 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist, June 23; Duke 
Ellington, with Lena Horne as a 
probable guest artist, July 5; Isaac 
Stern, violinist, and William Kapell, 
pianist, July 7; Oscar Levant, pianist, 
July 11; Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
July 18; James Melton, tenor, and 
Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, July 21; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, July 28; and 
Leonard Warren, baritone, and Elea- 
nor Steber, soprano, Aug. 1. Soloists 
for the concerts on July 25 and Aug. 
4 remain to be announced. 


Curtis Quartet 
Gives Free Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—The series of six 
free chamber-music concerts given by 
the Curtis String Quartet in the lec- 
ture hall of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, under the joint sponsorship 
of the library and the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia, have been at- 
tracting overflow audiences. The 
series was organized by Arthur Cohn, 
composer, and head of the music de- 
partment of the Free Library. 

Sipney Fox 


Mazer Conducts 
Wheeling Concerts 


WHEELING, W. Va.— The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, with Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting, appeared here under 
the auspices of the Wheeling Sym- 
phony Society at the Virginia Theater 
on Feb. 7. On Jan. 20, Henry Mazer 
conducted the Wheeling Symphony in 
its third concert of the season. Jane 
Carlson, pianist, was soloist in Tchai- 
kovsky’s First Piano Concerto. The 
novelty of the evening was the Over- 
ture to an operetta by Henry Stephen- 
son, Pic Tale. 

Erica Morini, violinist, appeared in 
the third program of the Zou Hastings 
Frazier memorial series on Jan. 5. 

Montana X. MENARD 


Chapple to Conduct 
St. Louis Summer Concerts 


Sr. Lours.—For its fifteenth sum- 
mer season, the St. Louis Little Sym- 
phony will again have Stanley 
Chapple as its musical director. Mr. 
Chapple will conduct five of the six 
concerts at the Quadrangle of Wash- 
ington University, and Max Steindel 
will conduct the last. Concerts will 
be given every Friday evening from 
June 17th to July 15. 


Erich Leinsdorf Renews 
Rochester Philharmonic Contract 


RocHester, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic recently renewed the 
contract of Erich Leinsdorf, the or- 
chestra’s conductor. Mr. Leinsdorf is 
currently completing his second season 
with the organization. 


Tampa Symphony Gives 
Third Concert of Season 


Tampa, Fra—The Tampa Sym- 
phony, Lyman Wiltse, conductor, 
gave its third concert of the season 
on Jan. 5. Ellen Faull, soprano of 
the New York City Opera Company, 
was guest soloist, singing Dove sono, 
from Mozart’s The Marriage of Fi- 
garo, and songs by Szulc, Koechlin, 
Barber, and La Forge. The major 
work on the program was Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Schedule Announced 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—The 56th An- 
nual May Festival of the University 
of Michigan Musical Society will be 
held from May 5 to 8 The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which will par- 
ticipate in all concerts, will be assisted 
by the University Choral Union and 
the Festival Youth Chorus in three 
programs. Eugene Ormandy, Thor 
Johnson, Alexander Hilsberg, and 
Marguerite Hood will share conduct- 
ing duties. 

Participating soloists will include 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist; Erica 
Morini, violinist; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist; Pia Tassinari, soprano; Shir- 
ley Russell, soprano; Gladys Swart- 
hout, mezzo-soprano; Tann Williams, 
contralto; Set Svanholm, tenor; 
Harold Haugh, tenor; and Martial 
Singher, baritone. 

i! vi gs "213 
Cleveland Orchestra 
To Expand 1949-50 Season 


CLEVELAND. — The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, under George Szell, its regu- 
lar conductor, will give the longest 
season in its history in 1949-50, when 
it will present 24 pairs of Thursday 
and Saturday concerts instead of the 
22 presented this season. The over-all 
season now includes thirty weeks. 

Mr. Szell will conduct eighteen 
pairs of concerts, while those remain- 
ing will be led by Rudolph Ringwall, 
associate conductor, and Bruno Wal- 
ter, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and William 
Steinberg. Piano soloists will include 
Artur Schnabel, Rudolf Serkin, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Leonard Shure, Clif- 
ford Curzon, Eugene Istomin, and 
Byron Janis. Violinists will include 
Ginette Neveu, Joseph Szigeti, Isaac 
Stern, Szymon Goldberg, Josef Gin- 
gold, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
and Jacob Krachmalnick, assistant 
concertmaster. 

Mr. Ringwall will also conduct a 
twelve-week series of summer con- 
certs. 


Large Gift Presented 
To Little Rock Symphony 


LittLteE Rock, Ark.—The largest 
single gift to music ever made in Ar- 
kansas was made recently by John 
J. Livingston, Little Rock optometrist, 
to enable the Arkansas Symphony 
Orchestra to complete its season’s 
work. Amount of the gift was undis- 
closed, but the orchestra had estimated 
its needs as at least $10,000. 

The numerous activities of the or- 
chestra, in addition to its regular con- 
certs, have included monthly Pop con- 
certs, featuring young local soloists ; 
musical therapy work at Army and 
mental hospitals ; and the presentation 
of two ballets in conjunction with the 
Little Rock Ballet Guild. 


Max Reiter Re-engaged 
As San Antonio Conductor 

San AwntTonio..—Max Reiter has 
been re-engaged as conductor and 
music director of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra under the terms 
of a new five-year contract. Mr. 
Reiter helped found the orchestra in 
1939. 


Ullsperger Announces 
Management of Bass 

F. J. Ullsperger, New York man- 
ager, recently announced that he has 
arranged to represent Clifton Bass, 


conductor of opera, symphony, and 
ballet. 


Emile Renan to Appear 
With Charles Wagner Company 
Emile Renan, who appeared as 
Junius in both the Chicago and New 
York productions of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia, is touring 
this spring with the Charles L. Wag- 
ner production of Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville. 
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in a bassoon solo with glockenspiel 





accompaniment. Another  contem- 
porary work, Ostinato, by Lars-Erik 
Larsson, proved to be well made, 


cleverly contrapuntal and rhythmically 
vital. The closing work was the bet- 
ter-known Midsummer Wake by Hugo 
Alfvén. 

The three singers were in excellent 
form, and received warm applause. 
Miss Branzell sang songs by Rang- 
strom, Stenhammar, Peterson-Berger, 
and Lindberg; Mr. Bjoerling’s group 
was by Sdderman, Alfvén, Sjogren 
and Rangstrém, and Mr. Berglund was 
heard in a ballad by Stenhammar and 
songs by Rangstrém. Mr. Rudolf led 
the accompaniments. Q.E 


Lee Fairfax, Baritone 
Carnegie Hall, April 12 (Debut) 

Fairfax, a young Virginian, 
a first New York recital full 
of a promise that would seem to 
augur success ahead for him. He 
makes a handsome figure on the stage, 
and knows how to charm his audi- 
ence; if his platform manner was 
sometimes exaggerated, this may per- 
haps have been the result of the in- 
evitable nervousness of a debut. More 
important, he has reliable musical in- 
tuitions and is gifted with striking 
vocal endowments such as few bari- 
tones before the public today can 
claim. His powerful voice easily filled 
Carnegie Hall; its range was unusu- 
ally wide and its sonorous quality 
carried much appeal. It was, more- 
over, freely produced; and, barring 
mezzo-voce effects of dubious vocal 
texture, it resonated splendidly. 

If, musically, Mr. Fairfax did not 
live up to the expectations his dis- 
tinguished vocal qualities might have 
created, he is still young, and experi- 
ence should bring him the refinements 
of style that were lacking in this 
debut performance. For he demon- 
strated that his musical instincts are 
basically sound in works like Handel’s 
Thanks Be to Thee, and Alma Mia; 
Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes auf der 
Natur, Der Wachtelschlag, and In 
questa tomba oscura; and Giordano’s 


Lee 
gave 


Nemico della patria, from Andrea 
Chenier. While in these works Mr. 
Fairfax did little more than distin- 


guish between stylistic essentials, he 
was more completely comfortable in 
his final English group. Here, the 
chantey, Shenandoah, and the spiri- 
tual, Religion is a Fortune, in par- 
ticular, profited from his well defined 
and expressive phrasing. George 
Reeves was the able accompanist. 


Norma France, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, April 12 (Debut) 


From the standpoint of interpreta- 
tion, Miss France’s recital was agree- 
able in every way. She approached 
her eighteenth-century arias and songs, 
Mahler and Wolf lieder, Fauré lyrics. 
and English songs by Holst and 
Vaughan Williams with awareness of 
their stylistic differences, and she al- 
ways sought to present the poetic and 
the musical expression as an integrated 
whole. But her vocal production was 
not equal to the needs of the music; 
her tone was wanting in resonance and 
seemed to attain less amplitude on the 
one hand, and less sweetness on the 
other, than nature intended it to. The 
best moments were therefore those 
which required the least specialized 
control of placement for the sake of 
either loudness or softness. The least 
familiar music in the list was a series 
of Four Songs With Medieval Text, 
by Holst, set with a sparseness of ac- 
companimental support which revealed 
all too clearly how tired Miss France’s 
voice became toward the end of the 
program. Robert Hufstader accom- 
panied in musicianly fashion. KS 
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The English Duo 
Town Hall, April 14 


The English Duo—Viola Morris, so- 


prano, and Victoria Anderson, con- 
tralto—gave a recital that was musi- 
cally rewarding from beginning to end. 
Excellent taste was reflected both in 
the choice of a program of unfamiliar 
music from the sixteenth century to 
Handel and in their stylistic purity. 

The recitalists’ work was, on the 
whole, more gratifying in duets than 
in solos, although the high point of 
the program was a charmingly serene 
performance of Bach’s Schlafe kénnen 
sicher weiden, which Miss Morris 
sang with the admirable assistance of 
James Politis and Robert Baasch, flut- 
ists, and the evening’s able piano ac- 


companist, George Reeves. The so- 
prano also offered Purcell’s The 
Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation. Miss 


Anderson’s solos included the Air des 
Songes, from Lully’s Persée, and 
William Byrd’s Cradle Song. While 
neither of the singers had the vocal 
resources of personal temperament to 
provide more than moderate interest 
in their solo offerings, it was to the 
advantage of their teamwork that they 
could adjust so well to each other, 
without undue prominence on the part 
of either, in their performances of 
Jacob Jacotin’ s Je suis desheritée (un- 
accompanied) ; Robert Jones’ Though 
Your Strangeness Fret My Heart; 
Couperin’s Les Peélerines; Monte- 
verdi’s Ardo e scoprir ; Agostini Stef- 
fani’s NO, nd, nd, mai nol dird, and 
John Bartlet’s Whither Runneth My 
Sweetheart. A. B. 


OTHER RECITALS 
Tapia Caballero, pianist, Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 3. 
Joseph Pizzi, accordianist ; 
April 3. 
Mary Louise McKenna, soprano; Car- 
negie Hall, April 4. 


Town Hall, 


Olga Lepkova, mezzo-soprano; Town 
Hall, April 5 

Lewis Moore, pianist; Town Hall, 
April 5. 

Matthew Lanna, pianist; Town Hall, 
April 6. 

John Czechel, tenor; Carnegie Recital 
Hall, April 8 

Robert Whitlow, baritone; Times 
Hall, April 11. 

Carey Sparks, tenor; Times Hall, 
April 12. 


Yvonne Dalis, soprano; 
cital Hall, April 13. 


Carnegie Re- 


Composers Contest 
Makes Terms Public 


The American Composers Commis- 
sion Contest, sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Heights YM-WHA, in New 
York, will award $750 for the best 
composition for symphony orchestra, 
of at least fifteen minutes’ duration. 
There is no age limit, but the com- 
poser must be a United States citizen, 
or have applied for citizenship. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the or- 
ganization, at Fort Washington Ave. 
and 178th Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


Ernest Bloch Award 
Competition Announced 

The United Temple Chorus has 
announced the sixth annual competi- 
tion for the Ernest Bloch Award. 
Compositions must be based on a text 
from the Old Testament and be suit- 
able for women’s chorus. The winner 
of the 1948 award, René Frank, will 
receive $150, plus publication by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., of his The Spite of 
Michal, which will be performed at a 
concert by the chorus on May 10. 
Information may be obtained from the 
United Temple Chorus, The Ernest 
Bloch Award, Box 726, Hewlett, 
Long Island, N. Y 


Golden Lyre Presents 

Camillae Folk-Music Program 
Catcaco.—The Golden Lyre Foun- 

dation presented the Chicago Camil- 

lae, directed by Marie Dreier, in a 

program of folk music on March 1. 


Prague Festival 
Schedule Listed 


Twelve Countries Represented 
In Prospectus—Celebration to 
Honor Smetana 


PraGuUE.—Twelve countries will be 
represented at the Prague Spring 
Festival, to be held this year from 
May 14 to June 5, which will cele- 
brate the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Bedrich Smetana. 

In honor of the composer, The 
Bartered Bride and all other Smetana 
operas will be presented, with Otakar 
Jeremias conducting. Czech Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Vaclay Neumann, 
will offer Ma Vlast. Works by Sme- 
tana, Ondricek, Babusek, Nejedly, and 
Stanislav will be performed by the 
Czechoslovak Broadcast Symphony and 
Chorus, under Karel Ancerl; Karel 
Sejna will lead the Czech Philhar- 
monic and the Czech Choral Society 
in works by Dvorak, Novak, Jeremias, 
Trojon, and Smetana; Karel Nedbal 
will conduct Foerster’s Debora; Jaro- 
slay Krombhole will conduct the 
premiere of Jeremias’ opera, Tyll 
Ulenspigl; and Robert Brock will 
conduct the premiere of Trojan’s opera 
for children, Merry-Go-Round. 

Arthur Honegger is scheduled to lead 
four of his own works; Erich Kleiber 
will conduct Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony; Désiré Defauw will make his 
first appearance with the Symphony 
of the Czechoslovak Broadcast; Antal 
Dorati is scheduled to make his 
Prague debut conducting the Czech 
Philharmonic; Janos Ferencsik will 
lead two concerts by the Budapest 
Philharmonic ; Grzegorz Fitelberg will 
conduct the Czech Philharmonic; and 
unnamed Russian and Rumanian con- 
ductors will also present programs. 

Ellabelle Davis, soprano, and Paul 
Robeson, bass, will be guest artists 
from the United States. Other soloists 


listed include Moura Lympany, pian- 
ist; Arthur Grumiaux, violinist; Paul 
Tortelier, cellist; Gyorgy Garai, vio- 


linist; Andrée Vaurrabourg, pianist ; 
Nelly Karova, soprano; and Istvan 
Antal and Pal Kadosa, duo-pianists. 
Chamber-music groups will include 
the Pasquier Trio and the Calvet 
Ovartet. 

The contest for the Jan Kubelik 
Violin Prize will take place from 


May 18 to 28, with winners appearing 
in a special concert. A national compe- 
tition for Czech pianists will be held. 


Neighbors Music 
Presented at Columbia 


A program entitled Music of Our 
Neighbors, devoted mainly to the 
works of contemporary Canadian and 
Latin-American composers, was pre- 
sented by the music department of 
Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, at Town Hall on March 4. Par- 
ticipating in the program were the 
Teachers’ College Chorus. of a hun- 
dred voices, under the direction of 
Norval L. Church and Ernest E. 
Harris; the Teachers’ College Little 
Symphony, Harry R. Wilson and 
Robley H. Lawson, conductors; 
Myrtle Merill, Norman Dello Joio, 
and Jean Lawson, pianists. 

Among the Canadian works per- 
formed was Weinzweig’s The Edge of 
The World, Willan’s Liturgical 
Motets, and MacMillan’s French- 
Canadian Folk Songs. The Latin- 
American works presented were Gina- 
stera’s Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Mignone’s Caterete, Salas’ Songs of 
the Nativity, and Villa-Lobos’ The 
Sewing Girls and Le. Polichinelle. 


Mendelssohn Club 
Gives 117th Concert 

ALBANY, N. Y. — The Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany, conducted by Reinald 
Werrenrath, presented its 116th choral 
concert on March 9, with Wellington 
Ezekiel, bass, as soloist. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey was present. 


Golschmann Closes 


Season in St. Louis 


Gregor Piatigorsky Soloist in 
Dvorak Cello Concerto—Farb- 
man Leads Pop Program 


St. Lours.—Returning from the 
most extensive tour the orchestra has 
made in some years, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann closed the 1948 St. Louis Sym- 
phony season with two highly suc- 
cessful concerts on March 19 and 20. 
The orchestra was in top-notch form 
for an all-orchestral program that in- 
cluded Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 

The superb artistry of Gregor 
Piatigorsky’s playing of Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto made notable the con- 
certs on Feb. 18 and 19. Mr. Golsch- 
mann also offered Felix Mottl’s ar- 


rangement of the ballet suite from 
Gretry’s Cephale and Procris, and 
works by Wagner and Ravel. 

Mario Russo, soprano, and. Paul 


Kueter, pianist, appeared as soloists in 
the final Pop concert on Feb. 21, with 
Harry Farbman_ conducting. The 
Charles Wagner Opera Company pre- 
sented Rossini’s The Barber of Seville 
on March 5, with a cast that included 
Maralyn Cotlow, John Crain, Emile 
Renan, Val Patacchi, Emily Kalter, 
Frank Capelli, and Walter Blaser. 

The Civic Music League series pre- 
sented the Minneapolis Symphony, un- 
der Dimitri Mitopoulos, on Feb. 15, 
and the St. Louis Philharmonic, under 
Gerhard Schroth, on March 10. Benno 
Moiseiwitch, pianist, was heard on 
March 15 in a widely varied program. 

The St. Louis A Capella Choir, un- 
der the leadership of William B. 
Heyne, gave its 21st annual concert on 
March 11. Other concerts during the 
season were given by Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist, with Theodore Haig at 
the piano, on March 11; Robert 
Townsend, pianist, on March 6; and 
Helen Phillips, soprano, accompanied 
by John Kessler, on Feb. 6. 


Hersert W. Cost 
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St. Louis Symphony 
Plans Eastern Tour 


St. Louts—On March 20, the St. 
louis Symphony concluded its 69th 
season — its 18th under Vladimir 
Golschmann — and announced plans 
for a four week tour of the East in 
February and March of next year. 
The tour will be the first of its kind 
for the orchestra. Mr. Golschmann 
has also announced that he intends 
to commission several works from 
leading composers. 
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KAUFMAN PLAYS IN KEOKUK 


Louis Kaufman, who appeared before the Keokuk, lowa, Civic Music Associa- 
tion, recently, shows his violin to the local committee — R. S. Fisher, retiring 
president of the Keokuk Civic Music Association; Mrs. Fisher; Laura Alton, 
secretary; |. W. Fulton, the new president; and Annetta Kaufman, accompanist 


Goldschmann Offers 


Several Novelties 


St. Louis Symphony Presents 
Works by Milhaud, Algazi, 
And Mihalovici 


St. Louis.— The St. Louis Sym- 
phony concerts on Feb. 12 and 13 at 
the Kiel Opera House presented Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, as soloist. His 
playing ot Bach’s A minor Concerto 
for Violin was excellent, as was 
Vladimir Golschmann’s accompani- 
ment. A novelty, Concerto for Ma- 
rimba and Vibraphone, written by 
Darius Milhaud for Jack Connor, a 
member of the orchestra’s percussion 
section, was also heard. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s direction, sponsored by the 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
gave a special all-Gershwin program 
at Kiel Opera House on Feb. 9. The 
piano soloist was Abram Chasins. The 
program contained two Preludes, Con- 
.certo for Piano in F, An American in 
Paris, and the Robert Russell Ben- 
nett arrangement of music from Porgy 
and Bess. 

Harry Farbman conducted the sixth 
Pop concert by the symphony, on Feb. 
6, before a large audience. William 
Dorn, pianist, played the Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Concerto with flexible 
technique and admirable feeling. 

For the program of Feb. 4 and 5, 
Mr. Golschmann provided a premiere 
of Largo, a short work by Leon 
Algazi; and a first St. Louis perform- 
ance of Prokofieff’s Second Suite, 
Romeo and Juliet. Brahms’ Rhapsody 
on a Theme by Paganini, played by 
the young soloist, Seymour Lipkin, 
rounded out the program. 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist, was the solo- 
ist on Jan. 29 and 30. His masterly 
playing of the Beethoven Concerto 
No. 5 was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Mr. Golschmann brought 
forth another first performance—of 
Sequences, in four movements, which 
Marcel Mihalovici originally com- 
posed as film music. 

Entertainment Enterprises presented 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with Eugene Ormandy conducting, at 
the-Kiel Opera House on Jan. 27. 

The symphony subscription concerts 
of Jan. 21 and 22 were well attended. 
and the program provided two first 
hearings that were genuinely inter- 
esting. Mr. Golschmann conducted the 
Bach Partita in E minor, as orches- 
trated by Claude Levy; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff then played Martinu’s 
Concertg for Two Pianos, which gave 
the artists full opportunity to display 
their fine co-ordination. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Enesco Conducts 

7 . . 

Cincinnati Symphony 
Thor Johnson Leads Regular 
Concerts — Heermann Appears 
As Guest Conductor 

CINCINNATI.—Georges Enesco con- 
ducted the Cincinnati Symphony in the 
first local performance of his Second 
Rumanian Rhapsody, on Feb. 19 and 
20. The composer also was soloist in 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E flat, 
K. 27la, with Thor Johnson conduct- 
ing. On Feb. 23, Mr. Enesco accom- 
panied his pupil, Helen Airoff, violin- 
ist, in a recital at the Cincinnati Wo- 
men’s Club. 

On Feb. 11 and 12, Mr. Johnson 
led the orchestra in a program that 
included Saint-Saéns’ Second Sym- 
phony and Jerome Kern’s Mark 
Twain Suite. Cecil Effinger’s Second 
Symphony; in one movement, was giv- 
en its world premiere on Feb. 4-5 
On Feb. 28 and 29, Samson Francois, 
pianist, was soloist in Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Concerto, under Mr. Johnson. 
Zino Francescatti, violinist, was solo- 
ist on Jan. 21-22, with Walter Heer- 
mann, former assistant conductor and 
first cellist of the orchestra, as guest 
conductor. In a unique concert on 
Feb. 6, Mr. Johnson conducted a pro- 
gram on the theme A Day at Camp, 
dedicated to the local Girl Scouts. 

Cincinnati’s newly formed Music- 
Drama Guild presented the world pre- 
miere of William Byrd’s Lyneia, on 
Jan. 22. Marian Spellman sang the 
leading role; Ted Priour was leading 
dancer; Anneliese Oettingen was the 
choreographer, and Bob Heitman and 
Della Morris designed the settings. 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Telephone 
was also staged. 

The Matinee Music Club presented 
the Alma Trio on March 16. Nelson 
Eddy, baritone, gave a recital on 
March 15, with Theodore Paxson at 
the piano. Helena Morsztyn, pianist, 
appeared on Feb. 26; Ann Ayars, 
soprano, was soloist with the Orpheus 
Club under Thomas James Kelly on 
Feb. 10; Mack Harrell, baritone, was 
presented by the Matinee Music Club 
on Feb. 1; and Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor, appeared on Jan. 20. 

Mary LEIGHTON 


Johannesen Soloist 
Under Jensen in Utah 


Provo, Utan.—Grant Johannesen’s 
appearance as piano soloist with the 
Intermountain Symphony, under Al- 
len Jensen, in the Provo Tabernacle on 
Feb. 9, marked the second time these 
two young Utah artists had collabo- 
rated in concert. 


Weissman Leads 
Scranton Concerts 


SCRANTON, PA An = all-request 
program was presented at the Jan. 17 
concert of the Scranton Philhar 
monic, with Dolores Quinn, soprano, 
and John Doro, composer-pianist, as 
guest artists. At the concert of Feb 
7, James Pease, bass, was heard in 
a group of operatic aria Freidet 
Weissman conducted both concerts. 

Scranton’s own opera company, the 
Community Onera Society, presented 
Carmen on March 21, under the di- 
rection of Ferdinand Liva. Jane 
Morgan sang the title role, and the 
cast included Stephen Zandarski, Joan 
Polley, Richard Torrigi, Rita Sa- 
wicki, Joseph Laub, Walter Brandin, 
Florence Olah, and Jack Setta. 


BERNARD McGur! 
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Metropolitan Opera On Tour 


(Continued from page 3) 
ensemble, of incomparable beauty. 
Italo Tajo sang the title role, with 
Bidu) Sayao as Susanna, Eleanor 
Steber as the Countess, Risé Stevens 
as Cherubino, Francesco Valentino as 
the Count, Salvatore Baccaloni as 
Bartolo, Herta Glaz as Marcellina, 
Alessio de Paolis as Basilio, Leslie 
Chabay as Don Curzio, Lorenzo Al- 
vary as Antonio, Ann Bollinger as 
Barberina, and Thelma Altman and 
Maxine Stellman as the two peasant 
girls. GEORGE KENT BELLOWS 


Boston, March 23-April 2 


Boston has had its annual Spring 
tonic again: a visit by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. As usual, the 
engagement was active, even strenu- 
ous, and left behind a considerable 
area of exhaustion as well as a col- 
lection of pleasant memories. 

Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce, and 
Robert Merrill were the principals in 
a better-than-ordinary La Traviata 
that opened the ten-day season at the 
Boston Opera House on March 23. 
Once again the sensitiv ity and finesse 
of Giuseppe Antonicelli’s conducting 
style made itself distinctly felt. 

The next night brought us, after 
many years and a terrific amount of 
heart-burnings, our first local per- 
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formance of Richard Strauss’ Salome, 
and, on the same bill, the first per- 
formance since 1927 of Puccini's 
Gianni Schicchi. This evening intro- 
duced to us the sensational Salome of 
Ljuba Welitsch who, had she wanted 
it, could have had the gold off the 
State House dome when she finished 
her almost incredible performance. 
Salome was, further, the occasion of 
Fritz Reiner’s first operatic conduct- 
ing in Boston, and it proved a revela- 
tion of what this man can do. The 
orchestra boiled and seethed in a 
glorious evocation of Strauss’ great 
score. Mr. Reiner’s Le Nozze ‘di 
Figaro, twenty-four hours later, was 
just as good. 

This lovely Mozartean gem brought 
us the charming Susanna of Bidu 
Sayao, the familiar Count and Coun- 
tess of John Brownlee and Eleanor 
Steber, the new Cherubino of Anne 
Bollinger, and the new Figaro of the 
gifted and pleasing Italo Tajo. 

Another first time in Boston was 
Peter Grimes. To my taste this Met- 
ropolitan production is too big, and 
the power that came from the intimacy 
of the production at Tanglewood three 
years ago is mostly lost. It was im- 
possible to hear much of the text, and, 
apart from Miss Stoska’s Ellen Or- 
ford and the splendidly sung Peter 
Grimes of Brian Sullivan (also new 
to Boston this year), the opera was 
not very successful. 

The superb Otello of Ramon Vinay, 
at the Saturday matinee on April 2 
was a revelation. In voice, presence 
and acting, Mr. Vinay is easily the 
finest Otello we have had here in 
twenty years or more. The Desde- 
mona of Licia Albanese, perhaps a 
shade light of voice, was very affect- 
ing; and Leonard Warren’s lago, of 
course, is top drawer. 

The other operas were Mignon, on 
the afternoon of March 26, with Risé 
Stevens, Patrice Munsel, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, and Jerome Hines, and with 
Wilfred Pelletier conducting; Aida 
that evening, with Gertrude Ribla, 
Kurt Baum, Margaret MHarshaw, 
Francesco Valentino, and Nicola Mos- 
cona, and with Emil Cooper con- 
ducting; Il Trovatore, on March 29, 
with Stella Roman, Cloe Elmo, Jussi 
Bjoerling, and Francesco Valentino, 
Mr. Cooper conducting; Carmen, on 
March 30, with Mr. Antonicelli con- 
ducting, and Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Bidu Sayao in the leading roles; 
Tristan und Isolde, on April 1, with 
Set Svanholm and Helen Traubel, and 
with Max Rudolf conducting; and 
The Barber of Seville, on April 2, the 


closing performance, with Felix 
Knight, Patrice Munsel, and Robert 
Merrill. Pietro Cimara conducted. 


Cyrus DurGIN 


Cleveland, April 4-9 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion presented eight operas in Cleve- 
land during the week of April 4, its 
24th season in the city. On April 4, 
Pietro Cimara conducted Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Lily Pons 
in the title role; Ferruccio Tagliavini 
as Edgardo; and Francesco Valentino 
as Enrico. 

Risé Stevens assumed the title role 
in Thomas’ Mignon, on April 5, with 
Patrice Munsel as Philine, Giuseppe 
di Stefano as Wilhelm Meister, Jerome 
Hines as Lothario, and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier conducting. In the April 6 per- 
formance of Verdi’s La Traviata, Licia 
Albanese was Violetta; Jan Peerce 
was Alfredo, and Robert Merrill was 
Germont. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. 

Verdi’s Rigoletto was presented on 
April 7, with Jussi Bjoerling as The 
Duke; Leonard Warren in the title 
role; and Lily Pons as Gilda. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. An April 8 mat- 
inee performance of Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly included Dorothy Kirsten 
as Cio-Cio-San; Charles Kullman as 
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PARSIFAL AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Fritz Reiner conducts the Good Friday scene of Wagner's music drama, with Joel 
Berglund as Gurnemanz, Charles Kullman as Parsifal, and Rose Bampton as Kundry 


Pinkerton, and John Brownlee as 
Sharpless. Max Rudolf, who had not 
conducted this opera during the New 
York season, was in the pit. Doni- 
zetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore was conducted 
by Giuseppe Antonicelli on the evening 
of April 8, with Bidu Sayao as Adina, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini as Nemorino, 
Giuseppe Valdengo as Belcore, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni as Dulcamara, and Inge 
Manski as Giannetta. 

Renato Cellini, who had not con- 
ducted it in the New York season, con- 
ducted Rossini’s The Barber of Seville 
in a matinee performance on April 9. 
The cast included Felix Knight as 
Almaviva, Salvatore Baccaloni as Dr. 
Bartolo, Patrice Munsel as_ Rosina, 
Francesco Valentino as Figaro, and 
Italo Tajo as Don Basilio. 

Verdi’s Otello was presented on the 
evening of April 9, with Ramon Vinay 
as Otello, Leonard Warren as Iago, 
John Garris as Cassio, and Licia Al- 
banese as Desdemona. Fritz Busch 
conducted. 

Thomas L. Sidlo, president of the 
Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
which sponsored the season, announced 
that, as in the previous 23 seasons, 
there would be no deficit. 

ELEANOR WINGATE TODD 


Rochester, April 11 


A glamorous performance of Puc- 
cini’s Madama Butterfly was given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
its annual visit to Rochester on April 
11. The capacity audience at the 
Eastman Theatre was entranced by 
Dorothy Kirsten, in the title role, for 
her acting and her singing were im- 
peccable. Charles Kullman portrayed 
the American naval officer, and was 
in fine voice. He made the character 
dramatically plausible, and his stage 
presence was impressive. Thelma Alt- 
man, an Eastman School graduate, 
gave a very appealing performance of 
Suzuki, her singing being especially 
poignant in the duet with Miss Kirs- 
ten. Others who shared in the eve- 
ning’s success were John Brownlee 
(as Sharpless), Maxine Stellman, 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanov- 
sky, Osie Hawkins, and John Baker. 
The conductor, Giuseppe Antonicelli, 
obtained from the orchestra a well bal- 
anced, emotional performance. The 
audience recalled the artists many 
times. Mary Ertz WILL 


Dr. A. Victor Pelosi Chosen 
To Head Philadelphia La Scala 
PHILADELPHIA.—Dr. A. Victor Pe- 
losi, brother of the late Francesco 
Pelosi, founder and, until his death, 
general manager of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company, was re- 
cently named president and general 
manager of the organization. 


Heidt and Conley 
Sing at San Carlo 


NapLEs.—Two leading singers of 
the New York City Opera Company 
made their debuts with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in the current season. 
Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, made 
her debut in the title role of Carmen, 
a part that she has sung often in 
America. Eugene Conley, tenor, made 
his debut in Bellini’s I Puritani, which 
was revived for him by the directors 
of the opera company. 


Lemonade Opera Plans 
Production of Poulenc Opera 


The Lemonade Opera Company has 
announced that it will present the 
American premiere of Francis Pou- ” 
lenc’s opera bouffe, Les Mamelles de + 
Tiresias, during its forthcoming third 
season. Although now using two- 
piano accompaniments, the Lemonade 
Opera hopes to add an orchestra for 
the Poulenc work and eventually to 
take this opera from its headquarters 
at the Greenwich Mews Playhouse to 
an uptown theater. Les Mamelles de 
Tiresias was first produced in Paris 


in June, 1947, by the Opéra Comique. “ 


Lemonade Opera Appoints 
Grossman Musical Director 

The Lemonade Opera has appointed 
Herbert Grossman as musical director 
for its third summer season. Mr. 
Grossman will conduct, among other 
works, the 
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instrumental blending reflected the 
happiness of his conception. Beethoven 
luxuriated in the sensuous sounds of 
the orchestra in his Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and Mr. Walter brought out 
the subtle oppositions of strings and 
winds and the brilliant tone-painting 
of the storm. 

The Fifth, in contrast, was roughly, 
almost savagely played. Especially 
gripping was Mr. Walter’s treatment 
of the passage of the scherzo that 
leads into the finale, where the tym- 
pani throb through the pianissimo 
strings like a heartbeat. He evoked a 
sense of not merely of mysterious ex- 
citement but of horror. After this 
performance one could understand why 
this symphony for more than a cen- 
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Raoul Jobin 


Eleanor Steber 


tury has been a symbol of revolution 
and a landmark of style. 

It was highly interesting to hear the 
dramatic Adagio and Allegro and 
Finale of the Prometheus ballet. Bee- 
thoven’s harmonic setting of the 
famous theme he used in the Eroica is 
quite different in the ballet suite. Once 
again, Mr. Walter proved that as an 
interpreter of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth-century German (and Austrian) 
music he is unsurpassable. R.S. 


Bruno Walter Presents 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Eleanor 
Steber, soprano; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Raoul Jobin, tenor; 
Mack Harrell, baritone; The West- 
minster Choir, John Finley William- 
son, director. Carnegie Hall, April 14, 
15 and 17. 

BEETHOVEN CYCLE—VI 
Ovrture to Coriolanus; Scena ed Aria, 
Ah, Perifido; Symphony No, 9, 
minor. 

At the conclusion of the Ninth 
Symphony the huge gathering which 
filled Carnegie Hall for the conclud- 
ing event of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony season gave Bruno Walter and 
his forces and ovation so tumultuous 
and prolonged that it seemed as if 
nothing less than shining revelations 
had been disclosed. And, indeed, 
after the great accomplishments of 
the illustrious conductor during the 
Beethoven cycle just terminated there 
was every reason to assume that the 
choral symphony would crown the 
series in superlative fashion. It must 
seem the more graceless of the present 
reviewer, therefore, to insist that he 
has on a number of occasions heard 
from Mr. Walter performances of the 
work that stirred him far more and 
communicated the spirit of the master- 
piece in more penetrating and exhaus- 
tive fashion. 

To be candid, the conductor did 
not seem wholly attuned to the sym- 
phony this time. The performance was 
agitated, noisy, robustious, and almost 
ceaselessly tense and unrelaxed. But 
for all its pother it remained a kind 
of hectic surface manifestation. Some- 
how, Mr. Walter did not seem able 
to get under the skin of the music 
and to capture with his usual sensi- 
tiveness the spiritual vibrations of 
Beethoven’s score. And, as sometimes 
happens under such conditions of mal- 
adjustment, the strains and difficulties 
of the symphony were more apparent 
than they are when a conductor is 
unmistakably in the vein. From the 
way the sense of mystery that should 
invest the opening measures of the 
first movement eluded him, one be- 
came conscious that something essen- 
tial was wanting—that Mr. Walter, 
in short, might be experiencing the 
effects of an off-night. And through- 
out the concert that impression per- 
sisted. 

Under the circumstances, it was 
not merely a question of debatable 
tempos or nuances. Even the Adagio 
remained earth-bound. The finale, 
which under proper conditions can 
really be made to sound smooth and 
fluent, justified most of the usual 
charges leveled against its cruel exac- 
tions. The chorus had its sharp strug- 
gles with the tessitura of the vocal 


Nan Merriman Mack Harrell 


writing and was often worsted by 
them, with the result of much scream- 
ing, scrambling and dubious pitch. 
Nor was the solo quartet above re- 
proach. Mack Harrell sang his O 
Freunde, nicht diese Téne with noble 


style and authority. Raoul Jobin dis- 


charged his duties competently, as 
did Nan Merriman. But Eleanor 
Steber’s tones sounded spread and 
strained, as they had previously in 
Ah, Perfido, for which she has not 
the requisite dramatic force. It was 
an error of judgment on Mr. Walter’s 
part to ask this gifted soprano, whose 
talents are primarily for lyric song, 
to burden herself with charges of 
such a taxing and specialized nature. 

The playing of the orchestra was 
not without roughnesses in the per- 
formance of the symphony. The 
Coriolanus Overture, on the other 
hand, was by far the smoothest and 
most satisfying accomplishment of 
the concert. 

The aria, Ah, Perfido, was omitted 
from the broadcast Sunday program 
on April 17, the final New York con- 
cert of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
season. The orchestra was scheduled 
to begin a two-week tour in White 
Plains, N. Y., on April 18, and end 
it in Washington, D. C., on May 1. 

H. F. |} 


CITY CENTER 


(Continued from page 13) 

from her reduction of its purely ani- 
mal component. It has always been 
rich and exciting vocally, and it gains 
steadily in subtlety and dramatic 
force, although the underlying fatal- 
ism of the gypsy could be more com- 
pletely projected. 

Jean Morel conducted with spirit, 
and the minor members of the cast, 
without exception, sang well. 

5. &., ja. 





La Traviata, April 10, 2:30 


The second performance of La 
Traviata was conducted by Jean Morel. 
Frances Yeend appeared as Violetta, 
Norman Young was the elder Ger- 
mont, and Rudolph Petrak sang the 
role of Alfredo for the first time this 
season. N.P 


Madama Butterfly, April 9 


The second spring season perform- 
ance of Puccini’s opera had a strong 
cast. Nearly everyone sang and acted 
with animation; and Thomas P. Mar- 
tin and the orchestra provided a lively 
accompaniment. Camilla Williams’ 
Cio-Cio-San remains her finest 
achievement thus far. Much of the 
role lies well for her voice, since she 
is able to utilize her brilliant top 
tones frequently. Miss Williams has 
taken full advantage of the invaluable 
assistance of Geraldine Farrar, who 
advised her in preparing the role. Not 
merely in vocal coloring, but in move- 
ment, timing and stage business she 
has worked out a moving characteriza- 
tion. 

Mario Binci sings with the passion 
and instinctive sense of climax of a 
true Italian tenor. He rises to the 
occasion, when a ringing phrase looms 
up, as naturally as a trout leaps for a 
fly. He is still apt to rely too much 
on the high points, however, and to be 


careless about the rest of his roles 
Rosalind Nade]l’s Suzuki was vocally 
appealing, but dramatically wooden. 
John Tyers was a convincing Sharp- 
less. Others in the cast were Dorothy 
MacNeil, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Arthur 
Newman, Richard Wentworth and Ed- 
win Dunning. R. S. 


Troubled Island, April 10 


The second performance of William 
Grant Still’s new opera brought 
Lawrence Winters as the only new- 
comer in an otherwise familiar cast. 
The baritone, in the part of Dessa- 
lines, the slave leader who becomes 
Emperor of Haiti, presented a charac 
terization of great pathos and dignity 
and sang extremely well. His voice 
is best when it is firmly projected; in 
occasional pianissimo passages it 
tends to stay too far back in his throat 
Others in the large cast were Marie 


Powers, Muriel O'Malley, Oscar 
Natzka, Helena Bliss, Richard 
Charles, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Ruth 
Stewart, Arthur Newman, Robert 


McFerrin, Dorothy MacNeil, Frances 
Bible, Rosalind Nadell, Richard 
Wentworth, William Stanz, Edwin 
Dunning, and Mary LeSawyer. Laszlo 
Halasz conducted. Q. E. 
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Toronto Concerts 
Gain in Popularity 


TORONTO. The Toronto Sym 
phony’s weekly Pop concerts have 
become increasingly popular under 


Alfredo Antonini and Samuel Hersen- 
horen, who have appeared as guest 
conductors. Guest artists at the con- 
certs have included Raoul Jobin, 
French-Canadian tenor, Jan. 7; Jean 
Dickenson, soprano, Jan. 14; Wini- 
fred Heidt, contralto, Jan. 21; Rich- 
ard Tucker, tenor, Feb. 4; Brian 
Sullivan, tenor, Feb. 18; and Robert 
Weede, baritone, March 4. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, appeared 
with the orchestra in its regular 
subscription series on March 1, with 
Sir Ernest MacMillan conducting. 
Fabien Sevitzky was guest conductor 
on Feb. 1 and 2. Sir Ernest also 
conducted on Jan. 4 and 5, and Jan. 
18 and 19, with Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, and Witold Malcuzynski, 
pianist, as soloists. R. H. Roperts 
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TWO PIANISTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo-pianists, after playing for the Commu- 
nity Concert Association in St. John's, Newfoundland, relax while local offi- 
cers wait to congratulate them — Arthur Johnson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation; Fred Wylie, vice-president; H. Darroch Macgillivray, president; John 
Ayre, vice-president; Fred Blair, treasurer; and Herbert K. Wyatt, vice-president 


Quincy Porter Leads 
Own Work in New Haven 

New Haven, Conn. — William 
Primrose, violist, appeared with the 
New Haven Symphony in its fifth 
program of the season, on Jan. 25. 
Quincy Porter conducting the orches- 
tra, presented for the first time his 
own Concerto for Viola and Or- 
chestra, with Mr. Primrose as soloist. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, was 
the guest artist for the fourth concert, 
on Jan. 4. Hugo Kortschak, of the 
Yale Music School, conducted. 

The first operatic performance of 
the year, Madame Butterfly, was pre- 
sented Jan. 30 at Connecticut Ex- 
perimental Theater by Francesco 
Riggio. Carmel Affinito, soprano, and 
Raymond Gerosa, tenor had the lead- 
ing roles. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
gave a recital-lecture at Sprague Me- 
morial on Jan. 18. Two other out- 
standing local musical events were the 
joint recital by Licia Albanese, so- 
prano, and Charles Kullman, tenor, 
Feb. 8, and the organ recital by 
Marcel Dupré in Woolsey Hall, Jan. 
20. GorpON ARMSTRONG 


Recitals, Orchestras 
For Lansing Audiences 


LANnsinG, Micw. — Artur Rubin- 
stein’s appearance on April 5 was the 
last scheduled event of the Lansing 
season. Vladimir Golschmann and the 
St. Louis Symphony presented a con- 
cert on March 8. Earlier in the sea- 
son, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted a 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony. 
Devry Erlih, violinist, was soloist 
with the Lansing Symphony, under 
Romeo Tata. 

Claudio Arrau gave a recital at 
Michigan State College on March 4. 
Other artists who have appeared at 
the college are Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Licia 
Albanese, soprano; the Vienna Choir 
Boys; and the Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company’s production of Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

The Community Concerts presented 
recitals by James Melton, tenor; 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists ; 
and Pierette Alarie, coloratura so- 
prano. ETHELYN SEXTON 


Composers and Authors 
Name Acers President 

EtyriaA, Onto. — Victor B. Acers, 
voice teacher, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
was recently chosen national president 
of the Composers and Authors Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Visiting Orchestras 
In Detroit Programs 

Detroit.—Responsibility for orches- 
tral music in this city during March 
was assumed by one local and two 
visiting orchestras, following the 
abrupt closing of the Detroit Sym- 
phony season on Feb. 28. 

Vladimir Golschmann conducted the 
St. Louis Symphony in highly stylized 
performances of works by Vitali, 
I'chaikovsky, Weber, and Wagner, on 
March 14. On March 28, Fritz Busch 
led the Chicago Symphony in finely in- 
tegrated performances of Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn and 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

On March 19, Percy Grainger was 
soloist with the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, playing his own Danish Folk 
Suite. Eduard Werner conducted the 
first American performance of Her- 
man Koppel’s Festival Overture, and 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius. 

Among recitalists for the season 
were Christopher Lynch, tenor, on 
April 3; Arthur Gold and Robert Fiz- 
dale, duo-pianists, on April 1; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, on March 28; 
Todd Duncan, baritone, on March 20; 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, on March 18 
and 19; Joseph Schuster, cellist, on 
March 17; Claire Coci, organist, on 
March 15; and Evelyn Gurvitch, pian- 
ist, on March 8. 

Formation of the Detroit Little 
Symphony was announced, and one 
program, conducted by Valter Poole, 
will be given this year. A full season 
of Chamber concerts is planned for 
1949-50. LEONARD DARBY 


Detroit Symphony Plans 
Full Program for Next Year 


Detroit.—A full season of sixteen 
pairs of subscription concerts as well 
as a tour, the nature of which will 
be revealed later, has been announced 
by Henry H. Reichold, president of 
the Detroit Symphony, for next sea- 
son. The orchestra will also present 
a series of young people’s concerts 
and a new series of Pop concerts. 


Corpus Christi Symphony 

Gives Final Concert of Year 
_Corpus Curist1, Tex.—The Corpus 
Chiisti Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of C. Burdette Wolfe, gave its 
final} pair of concerts on March 21 
and 22. The program included 
Chausson’s Symphony in B_ flat 
major; Chabrier’s Espafia; and De- 
bussy’s The Blessed Damozel, with 
Mary Best, soprano; Mrs. Edward 
Wilson, mezzo-soprano; and the Del 
Mar Women’s Chorus. 
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José Limén and Company 
Ziegfeld Theatre, March 31 


In the first of three scheduled pro- 
grams at the Ziegfeld Theatre, José 
Limon and his company presented an 
evening whose many moments of su- 
perb dancing gave fresh evidence of 
Mr. Limoén’s magnificent talents and 
exacting workmanship, for he himself 
danced up to his best standard, and 
his associates—Pauline Koner, Letitia 
Ide, Miriam Pandor, Betty Jones, and 
Jo van Fleet—gave him admirable 
support. The program contained three 
works by Doris Humphrey, who 
serves as artistic director of the com- 
pany, and one by Mr. Limon. One of 
Miss Humphrey’s pieces, Corybantic, 
first performed at the New London 
dance festival last August and re- 
viewed in the September, 1948, issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA, was given its 
New York premiere. The works 
were widely contrasted and _ intelli- 
gently arranged, but the program as 
a whole seemed to call for a reassess- 
ment of the relationship of Mr. Li- 
mon’s natural range of expression to 
the works in which he appears. 

The evening began with Mr. Li- 
mon’s own solo to Bach’s Chaconne 
in D minor, played in the Busoni 
transcription by Simon Sadoff, the 
company’s musical director and pian- 
ist. Mr. Limon danced so well that it 
seemed discrepant for his great dig- 
nity and dramatic force to be ex- 
pended in a piece that has so little to 
recommend it as a medium for the 
full expression of his sturdy and vig- 
orous personality. The intellectualized 
patterns of Bach’s music and _ the 
animal magnetism that Mr. Limén 
projects, even in so precious a chore- 
ography, are poles apart. 

Day on Earth, Miss Humphrey’s 
lyrical realization of Aaron Copland’s 
Piano Sonata, provided Mr. Limén 
with a somewhat less restricted dy- 
namic range and the other dancers 
with strong and often poignant move- 
ment, although a good deal of time 


and energy is expended what seems 
to be rather sterile developmental 
material. Following this, Corybantic, 
set to Bart6k’s Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion, was unveiled for the 
New York audience. Although Pau- 
line Lawrence has designed new and 
somewhat less eccentric costumes for 
the women than were provided at 
New London, the work itself. still 
seemed aimless and lacking in vital 
interest, despite Miss Humphrey’s 
efforts to recreate the “wild and de- 
structive dances of the corybants.” It 
is a work that aims at significant 
comment, but achieves only inchoate, 
hectic theatricality. Mr. Sadoff was 
assisted in the accompaniment by 
Robert Cornman and two percussion- 
ists. 

The final item, Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias, was the most suc- 
cessful. An extremely complex un- 
dertaking, set to Garcia Lorca’s poem 
and a score by Norman Lloyd, it is 
extremely effective both as a theater 
piece and as a vehicle for the strength 
and earthiness of Mr. Limén’s danc- 
ing. The movement and the group- 
ings, the arrangement of props on the 
stage, the score and the spoken lines- 
all serve a central purpose, all com- 
bine to give the work clarity of focus 
and compassionate dignity. -— 

H., Jr. 


Limén Offers New Work 


On April 1, the second evening of 
their three-day stand at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, José Limon and his com- 
pany presented the first New York 
performance of La Malinche, with 
choreography by Mr. Limon and music 
by Norman Lloyd. A three-character 
piece danced by Pauline Koner (La 
Malinche), Lucas Hoving (El Con- 
quistador), and Mr. Limon (El In- 
dio), the work is based on a fragment 
of Mexican lore. Malintzin, an Indian 
princess, served the invading Cortez so 
well that his conquest was made easier 
by her help. After her death, the 
legend runs, she repented, and re- 
turned as La Malinche to expiate her 
treachery by aiding the struggle for 
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freedom. The attractive score enlisted 
the services of Simon Sadoff, pianist; 
Lola Hayes, mezzo-soprano; and 
David Jandorf, trumpeter. 

Mr. Limén’s choreography does not 
seek to tell this story literally. The 
work opens with a formal processional, 
after which, in successive episodes, La 
Malinche and El Conquestador tri- 
umphs over El Indio; and then La Ma- 
linche and El Indio triumph over El 
Conquestador. At the end, the formal 
processional is recapitulated. It is one 
of Mr. Limén’s most successful com- 
positions, for its development moves 
in long lines and with clear working 
out of thematic materials. The three 
parts, moreover, were admirably 
planned for the dancers who took 
them. Mr. Hoving moved with ele- 
gance and handsome pride; Miss 
Koner, at the point of her reversal of 
loyalty, effectively portrayed a sense 
of heavy torment; and Mr. Limon 
achieved an effective sturdiness and. 
strength. It was good, also, to see 
Mr. Lim6n undertake some virtuoso 
dancing that was not constrained by 
the eighteenth-century self-conscious- 
ness the opening Vivaldi-Bach Con- 
certo in D minor manifested, for all its 
gracious patterns and period evoca- 
tions. What Mr. Limon needs is more 
works that allow him the latitude, 
scope, and freedom his role in La Ma- 
linche affords. The bill was rounded 
out by The Story of Mankind and 
Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. 

Cc &. 


Ballet Repertory Company 

Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, 
who directed the dance program at 
Jacob’s Pillow, in Massachusetts, in 
the summer of 1947, finally realized 
their plan of establishing a performing 
company in New York when they pre- 
sented their Ballet Repertory Company 
in the Ziegfeld Theatse for two per- 
formances of an identical program, on 
April 8 and 9. Their introductory bill 
consisted of a new ballet, Nonetto, 
choreographed by Mr. Mahoney to 
Mozart’s Piano Sonata in C major, 
K. 415; La Noche Clara, a Spanish bal- 
let, to music by Albeniz, originally 
devised by Mr. Mahoney for Jacob’s 
Pillow, where it was first performed ; 
and a set of divertissements, including 
a duet, Dream Blues, from another of 
the Jacob’s Pillow works, Crosstown ; 
and a Cuadro Flamenco, or series of 
Spanish exhibition dances. 

Nonetto, a gracious classical ballet, 
demonstrated Mr. Mahoney’s superior 
gift for group composition; it is clean, 
tasteful, and well balanced, without 
resorting to tiresome clichés, and with- 
out either violating the musical pat- 
terns or being unduly enslaved by 
them. As the title suggests, it is 
planned for nine dancers, two of 
whom, in the lyric slow movement, 
were Miss Mara and Mr. Mahoney. 
The girls in the corps de ballet, though 
obviously new to public performance, 
were impeccably trained in the basic 
requirements of classical dancing. 
Apart from a lack of the sharp de- 
lineation only a less naive company 
could give it, everything was com- 
mendable about Nonetto, on the stage. 
In the pit, the music (played on two 
pianos) could scarcely have had less 
rhythmic life or less charm. 

La Noche Clara uses a thread of 
plot, too trifling to describe, in order 
to provide opportunities for a variety 
of Spanish specialties, all of which 
were brilliantly set forth by the two 
chief dancers, Lorand Anderhazy, and 
several boys and girls from the com- 
pany. It was very pleasant, as was 
the evening as a whole. c.3. 


Lewisohn Concerts 
Free to Servicemen 


Servicemen in uniform will be ad- 
mitted free of charge to the summer 
concerts at Lewisohn Stadium. The 
programs begin on June 20, with Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianist, as soloist. under 
Fritz Reiner. 


Ballet Workshop 
Set Up at Columbia 


Columbia University has organize. 
a ballet workshop that will work in 
close contact with the university's de- 
partment of music. Open only to stu- 
dents, the workshop will begin with a 
membership of seventy. Some profes 
sional training in music, ballet, cho- 
reography, and stage design is a pre- 
requisite. Under the direction of 
Grace McKay, who is a former stu- 
dent at the School of American Bal- 
let, and a junior at Barnard College, 
the group will present several orig- 
inal ballets. The rest of the staff will 
consist of Guy d’Elyot Charleson, 
stage director, and a former member 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Com- 
pany; Orest Sergievsky, ballet mas 
ter, formerly with the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Ballet Theater, and 
the Metropolitan Opera ballet; and 
Alvin Bauman, musical advisor. 


Shan-Kar to Return 
To America in 1949-50 

Uday Shan-Kar, Hindu dancer, will 
return to this country for his first 
American tour since 1938, it was an- 
nounced recently by S. Hurok, who 
managed the dancer’s last tour and 
will make arrangements for the forth- 
coming one. 
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Chicago Symphony Concerts 
Conducted by Szell and Busch 


“HE Chicago Symphony Orches- 
i tra spent the month of March 

under the batons of George Szell 
and Fritz Busch, then made a one- 
week tour under the latter, prepara- 
tory to closing its 58th season with 
four weeks under Charles Munch. 

Mr. Szell had the collaboration of 
Robert Casadesus in his first program, 
on March 3 and 4, the pianist playing 
Mozart’s C major Concerto, K. 467, 
with grace, charm, and a certain at- 
mosphere of the debonair that did not 
detract from its stature. Mozart's 
E flat Symphony, K. 543, had con- 
siderable warmth, and more depth of 
tone than the Chicago Symphony has 
usually displayed this season. Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, in a virile reading, 
concluded the program. 

Witold Malcuzynski cluttered up 
the concerts of March 8 and March 
10-11 with two overplayed concertos 
which are acceptable once in a while, 
but not as frequently as they have 
been offered to Chicagoans. At the 
Tuesday matinee, under Mr. Szell, he 
repeated Liszt’s A major Concerto, 
which he had done two years ago with 
Désiré Defauw. At the Thursday and 
Friday concerts, he played, for the 
second time in three years, Chopin’s 
F minor Concerto. Both performances 
were of good caliber. 

Mr. Szell opened the Tuesday pro- 
gram with Berlioz’s Overture to Bea- 
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trice and Benedict, a little thin in its 
string tone, and reintroduced the or- 
chestra to Samuel Barber’s First 
Essay for Orchestra, besides repeating 
Brahms’ Third Symphony from the 
preceding week. 

The Thursday and Friday program 
contained the orchestra’s first per- 
formance—a buoyantly energetic one 
—of Walter Piston’s Toccata, which 
was introduced at Orchestra Hall 
last November by the Orchestra Na- 
tional, under Charles Munch. Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony was given a 
loose-jointed performance, and the 
Berlioz overture was repeated. 

The following week’s program, Mr. 
Szell’s last of the season, was an im- 
provement. Anton Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony, 59 years old but never be- 
fore heard in Chicago, was played on 
March 17 and 18 in an uncut version 
that was impressive for its nobility 
and ingenuity as well as for its mas- 
siveness. Rich in thematic resources 
and masterfully orchestrated, the work 
scored a popular success that must 
have delighted the Bruckner devotees, 
although its apocalyptic message was 
dissipated somewhere along its long 
course. After intermission, Zino 
Francescatti was soloist in the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto, which he 
played with his accustomed elegance 
of style. 

Dame Myra Hess, at the concert of 
March 22, found a superb vehicle in 
the Mozart E flat major Concerto, K. 
271, sometimes called the Mozartean 
Eroica, sometimes hailed for its Gallic 
delicacy. She summoned up no great 
breadth of tone, and refrained from 
challenging the orchestra’s sonorities, 
but operated with such sensitivity that 
this masterpiece by a 21-year-old had 
radiant depth. Mr. Busch conducted 
a worthy accompaniment, after open- 
ing the matinee with a different taste 
of Mozart—Max Reger’s stultifying 
variations and fugue on a hauntingly 
lovely theme from the A major Piano 
Sonata, K. 331. Beethoven’s First 
Symphony concluded the program. 

The concerts of March 24 and 25 
contained another first Chicago per- 
formance, but it was an unexciting 
one—Dvorak’s The Hero’s Song. The 
last work from Dvorak’s pen, it has 
the composer himself for the hero, 
and is filled with skimpily developed 
ideas about power, disappointment, 
hope, and intellectual strife, a la 
Heldenleben. Dame Myra Hess re- 
turned to give the Brahms First Piano 
Concerto a_ reading of scrupulous 
care, both delicate and dynamic, in 
one of her more forceful performances. 
Mr. Busch, in his last concert of the 
Chicago Symphony season, also of- 
fered a weak, labored reading of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. 

The orchestra’s tour, March 28 to 
April 1, took it to Ann Arbor and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Peoria and Decatur, Il. 

The Youth Orchestra of Greater 
Chicago, in its spring concert, on 
March 18 at Orchestra Hall, under 
the direction of Tauno Hannikainen, 
featured the Sinfonia Piccola by 
Heikki Suolahti, a Finnish composer 
who died while still of high-school 
age. The following afternoon, Mr. 
Hannikaien conducted another organi- 
zation whose members are of less than 
voting age when the Civic Orchestra, 
training ground for the Chicago Sym- 
phony, played a concert that showed 
it has rebounded a long way from its 
wartime level. 

The St. Louis Symphony gave a 
concert on March 5 at the Civic 
Opera House, under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Despite the acoustical prob- 
lems, it evinced a good, clear tone, 
but squandered its resources on a 
program too light in content. 
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Full Schedule 
Of Chicago Recitals 


Musical Arts Piano Series Win- 
ner Plays — Numerous Other 
Programs Given 


Cuicaco.—Richard Faith, 23-year- 
old pianist from Evansville, Ind., 
winner last spring of the annual Musi- 
cal Arts Piano Series auditions, closed 
the 1948-49 series on March 30 at 
Orchestra Hall. His program was not 
ideally chosen, and his style was im- 
mature, but Schubert’s A major So- 
nata and Brahms’ Intermezzo in E 
flat minor and Capriccio in C major 
more than cancelled out his poorer 
playing of the Bach-Busoni Organ 
Toccata in C major and the Proko- 
fieff Sonata No. 6. 

Irene Schneidmann, young Viennese 
pianist, was more comfortable and 
convincing in the classics, at Kimball 
Hall, March 30, than in Prokofieff 
and Debussy. Richard Pick, guitarist, 
appeared in Kimball Hall on March 
27 in music by Sor, Campion, Ponce, 
Falla, Turina, and Bach, as well as 
in six preludes from his own pen. 
Edison Harris, a tenor from Seattle, 
gave a recital on March 23 at Kim- 
ball Hall. Werner Zepernick played 
a piano recital of suavity and serious- 
ness, at Kimball Hall on March 22. 

Jean Nichols disclosed a_ sturdy 
mezzo-soprano, which she used to even 
better advantage when she sang on 
March 16 in Kimball Hall than in her 
debut two years ago. 

James Melton, tenor, sang on 
March 12 at Orchestra Hall. On a 
stage crowded with listeners, and 
amid the flashing of photographers’ 
bulbs, he sang Medtner’s Serenade, 
Grieg’s Eros, arias from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Tosca, Werther, and 
Die Meistersinger, and a Zuni Indian 
Sunrise Call. 

Lotte Lehmann has become one of 
Chicago’s great favorites in recent 
years. Simplicity and good taste were 
paramount in her recital on the same 
stage, before just as big a crowd, the 
following afternoon. 

Dame Myra Hess, at Orchestra 
Hall on March 14, played with a sin- 
cerity and sensitivity that compen- 
sated for any technical flaws. 

Edalyn Bledsoe, soprano, and Anne 
De Ramus, pianist, both familiar to 
Chicago audiences as recitalists, were 
heard on March 6 at the Eighth Street 
Theatre. Playing with members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
instrumentalists from Roosevelt Col- 
lege, under the baton of Florian 
Mueller of the Chicago Symphony’s 
oboe section, they made favorable im- 
pressions. 

Vasa Prihoda, Czech violinist mak- 
ing his first Chicago appearance since 
1922, was something of a disappoint- 
ment in his Orchestra Hall recital on 
the afternoon of March 6 

Eloise Matthies was heard in a 
piano recital on March 8 in Kimball 
Hall. Geraldine La Sanke, young 
Chicago violinist, appeared in Kim- 
ball Hall on March 9. 

Gregor Piatigorsky played a cello 
recital, with all his accustomed warmth 
of tone and range of color, on March 
5 at Orchestra Hall. 

Viadimir Horowitz, returning to 
Orchestra Hall on Feb. 28 for his 
second sold-out recital within five 
weeks, was not at the peak of his 
form. 

Sidney Weiss, one of the season’s 
few young violin recitalists, presented 
a program at Kimball Hall on Feb. 27 
that ranked him among the more 
promising artists of the year. In a 
program that held several technically 
trying tasks, he gave evidence of 
sound musicianship, intelligence, and 
imagination. 

The Lawrence College Choir’s an- 
nual visit to Orchestra Hall, March 
7, was its last under the guidance of 
Carl Waterman, its director for 39 
years, who is to retire in June. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


Little-Known Music Given 
By Chicago Manuscript Society 
Cuicaco.—The Chicago Manuscript 
Society is presenting a series of four 
programs of little-known music—two 
chamber music concerts, a choral 
music concert, and a concert of or- 
chestral music with chorus—on Feb. 
19, March 19, April 16, and May 14, 
under the direction of Robert Dvorak. 
Works by Nin-Culmell, Walton, 
Charkovsky, and Vecchi are having 
their first Chicago performances. Per- 
forming artists include Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell, Katja Andy, Camille Ander- 
son, Reinhold Schmidt, and Willis 
Charkovsky. 


Maybee Music Building 
For Michigan College 

KALAMAzO0o, Micu.—A new $560,- 
000 music building, to be named in 
honor of Harper Maybee, professor 
emeritus of music, is nearing comple- 
tion on the Western Michigan College 
campus. Before retiring in 1946, Mr. 
Maybee was head of the music depart- 
ment for 35 years. B. D. 


Lake View Musical Society 
Program at Business Meeting 

Cuicaco.—The program of the 
Lake View Musical Society business 
meeting on April 11 included music 
presented by Hellene Cini, pianist ; 
Lillian Walla, soprano, with Aurelia 
Lindell as accompanist ; and a trio com- 
posed of Lillian Poenisch, clarinetist, 
Jessie Buchtel, violist, and Norma 
Zuzanek Bennet, pianist. 
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Second NBC Broadcast of Aida 


HE performance of Acts III and 

IV of Aida on April 2 had the same 

majesty and orchestral splendor 
as that of Acts I and II the previous 
week. Mr. Toscanini wrought a fas- 
cinating tone poem out of the Nile 
scene, and it was a delight to observe 
the care with which the wind players 
phrased exactly as the singers did. 
The triple and quadruple pianissimos 
of Verdi’s score were not literally ob- 
served (they were written with the 
noisy orchestras of his day in mind, 
and would make the music practically 
inaudible if taken at their face value), 
but the dynamic proportions and ef- 
fects indicated were scrupulously pre- 
served. One of the most striking epi- 
sodes of the broadcast was the trial 
scene, in which Mr. Toscanini ob- 
tained a terrifyingly sepulchral quality 
in the trumpet calls and the accusa- 
tions of Ramfis and his fellow priests. 
Again in the final scene, he conveyed 
the most poignant emotion without 
ever failing to preserve the gossamer 
texture of the string writing. 

Magnificent as this interpretation 
was, it was not an unclouded joy. The 
lack of power, brilliance, and passion 
in the solo singing was even more 
noticeable in the second half of the 
opera than in the first, and once again 
the tempos seemed often hurried and 
restless. Much of this can be attributed 
to the exigencies of a concert per- 
formance of a work that imperatively 
requires the atmosphere and emotional 
stimulation of the theatre. The time 
element may also have led Mr. Tos- 
canini to keep things moving at a brisk 
pace, even when a greater spaciousness 
of phrasing and give-and-take would 
have enabled the artists to perform 
more individually and dramatically. 
Miss Nelli and Mr. Tucker were 

both at their best in the final scene, 
which they sang with a refinement one 
rarely encounters in the opera house. 
Despite the lack of stage conditions 
to make sense out of the text, Mr. 
Valdengo built the Nile scene to an 
exciting close with his outburst of 
hatred for Amneris. Miss Gustavson 
sang the trial scene with dramatic in- 
sight, but her voice was practically 
inaudible in many of the heavily or- 
chestrated passages. 


Yet despite some drawbacks, this - 


was an Aida to cherish in the memory 
for its nobility of conception and sheer 
beauty of sound. What a pity that 
Mr. Toscanini only gives us one opera 
a year! The Italian repertoire, _espe- 
cially, needs to be rehabilitated in the 
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public consciousness by performances 
of this lofty quality. R. S. 


Production Again Televised 


Television cameras were again 
trained on the performance of Aida 
in NBC Studio 8H when Arturo Tos- 
canini led the second half of the con- 
cert version. This reviewer did not 
see the television performance, but 
noted in the studio that one camera 
had been shifted—the one which had 
been on top of the control room at 
stage left for the first broadcast had 
been moved to stage right. This en- 
sured close-up views from a different 
angle. 

One interesting aspect of the per- 
formances was the manner in which 
Milton Katims, assistant conductor, 
secured cues from Mr. Toscanini and 
passed on the beat to off-stage cho- 
ruses who were out of sight. He 
simply watched a television screen and 
took the cues on the split — 


Katims Begins 
NBC Summer Series 


Milton Katims conducted the first of 
the three programs that will be his 
portion of the NBC Symphony Sum- 
mer Series on April 9, in Studio 8-H 
of Radio City. His program consisted 
of the Dvorak Symphony No. 2; Féte- 
Dieu a Séville, by Albeniz; and the 
Overture to a Picaresque Comedy, by 
Arnold Bax. The orchestra played 
well under the young leader, who dis- 
played his accustomed abilities as a 
musician and interpreter. After his 
tenure, Erich Leinsdorf will conduct 
for four weeks, and Massimo Freccia 
for the following two weeks. Spon- 
sorship of the orchestra by United 
States Steel will begin on June 12, 
when the hour will be changed to 
Sundays at 8:30 p.m. EDT. Q. E. 


Music Festival Exhibit 
At New York Public Library 


An exhibition devoted to music fes- 
tivals in America is being held in 
Room 84 of the main building of the 
New York Public Library. The ex- 
hibition, which will end on April 30, 
includes books, programs, newspaper 
clippings, souvenirs, and pictures, cov- 
ering festivals held as far back at 
1854. The earliest festival repre- 
sented, held that year in Baltimore, 
was the Fifth Grand National Music 
Festival of the Northern, Eastern and 
Middle States of the Union. 


Friendship Chosen 
As Music Week Theme 


The first week in May has been 
designated by the National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee 
for the observance of Music Week. 
The theme this year will be Music 
Strengthens Friendly Ties, according to 
T. E. Rivers, secretary of the commit- 
tee. In addition to illustrating how 
music draws individuals, groups and 
nations together, the week’s activity 
will also call attention to the contribu- 
tions of American composers. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
committee’s headquarters, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Institute of Arts and Letters 
Presents Award to Mrs. MacDowell 


The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters will give its 1949 Award for 
Distinguished Service to the Arts to 
Mrs. Marian Nevins MacDowell, 92- 
year-old widow of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. The award, which has been 
given only twice in the last nine years, 
goes to Mrs. MacDowell “in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding achievements 
in founding and maintaining the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for artists at Peterbor- 
ough, New Hampshire.” 


Schuman Premiere 
Presented In Dallas 


Dorati Conducts Farewell Con- 
cert—Ansermet Leads Program 
as Guest 


Da.Las.—William Schuman’s Sym- 
phony No. 6, in one movement, was 
given its world premiere under Antal 
Dorati on Feb. 26, the final concert in 
the Dallas Symphony season. Pro- 
kofieff’s Classical Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Fourth completed the 
program. 

Rafael Druian, concertmaster, and 
Jonas Starker, first cellist, were solo- 
ists in the Double Concerto in an all- 
Brahms program on Feb. 23. Mr. 
Dorati also conducted his own ar- 
rangement of the Sextet No. 1, in B 
flat major, op. 18, and the Schicksals- 
lied, in which the North Texas State 
College Choir participated. Mr. Dor- 
ati presented an all-Mozart program 
on Feb. 19, in which Nikita Magaloff 
was heard as soloist in the Piano Con- 
certo No. 21, in C Major, K. 467, and 
Mr. Druian and Ernst Wallfisch, viol- 
ist, in the Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major, K. 364. The program 
opened with the Symphony in C major, 
K. 425. 

Erica Morini was soloist in the 
Bruch Violin Concerto on Feb. 13, un- 
der Joseph Hawthorne, associate con- 
ductor of the orchestra. Also in the 
program were Clementi’s Symphony in 
C major, and works by Elgar and 
Copland. 

On Feb. 5, Ernest Ansermet pre- 
sented Mozart’s Symphony No. 339, 
K. 543; Honegger’s Prelude, Fugue, 
Postlude, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, and portions of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade. Mr. Dorati led 
the orchestra in its concert on Jan. 30. 

Giovanni Cardelli, formerly general 
director of the Chicago Opera Theatre, 
and former executive secretary of the 
Ravinia Park Festival Association, 
has assumed his new duties as man- 
ager for the Dallas Symphony. 

A new concert management, the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Concert Bureau, 
Inc., was recently established for the 
purpose of building an auditorium in 
which to present programs by Negro 
artists. A teaching center is included 
in the project. The Twin-Cities Choir 
was heard on Feb. 24 under the aus- 
pices of the new organization. 

MAsBeL CRANFILL 


Almand Overture 
In Louisville Premiere 


LouIsviLtLeE.—On Feb. 9, the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic, under Robert 
Whitney, presented its fourth concert 
of the season, which has featured new- 
ly commissioned compositions. The 
world premiere of Claude Almand’s 
John Gilbert: A Steamboat Overture 
was presented, and Miss George Hen- 
ry was soloist in the Schumann Piano 
Concerto. Sibelius’ Third Symphony 
rounded out the program. 

The Chamber Music Society of 
Louisville presented the Budapest 
Quartet, in a program which included 
Béla Barték’s Quartet No. 1, Op. 7. 
Rudolf Serkin appeared in a recital on 
Jan. 26; and Eugenie Kolachov par- 
ticipated i in a two-piano version of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto on Feb. 21, 
under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Study Club. 


Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz 
Presented in Brooklyn 


Mascagni’s L’ Amico Fritz, an opera 
perennially popular in Italy but sel- 
dom heard in the United States, was 
presented in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on March 12, by the Sal- 
maggi opera company. The cast in- 
cluded Mina Cravi, as Suzel; Maria 
Pasca, as Beppe; Flora Sherman, as 
Caterina ; Gabor Carelli, as Fritz; 
Claudio Frigerico, as David; Fran- 
cesco Curci, as Hanzeo; and Fausto 
Bozza, as Federico. Uriel Nespoli 
conducted. 


Rosenthal Named 
Seattle Conductor 


SEATTLE.—Manuel Rosenthal has 
been appointed musical director and 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony, 
according to a recent release. For the 
past year, Mr. Rosenthal has been 
composer in residence in the music 
department at the College of Puget 
Sound; he will succeed Eugene Lin- 
den. Among Mr. Rosenthal’s com- 
positions that have been played by 
major orchestras are Musique de 
Table, given its American premiere 
during the 1946-47 season by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; St. 
Francis of Assisi, given its American 
premiere the same season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; and La Féte 
du Vin, which he himself conducted 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in its first performance, in 
1947, 

Cecilia Schultz has lost the lease to 
the Moore Theatre, in which she has 
presented her concert series for four- 
teen years, to a local religious group. 
Next season, she will divide her con- 
certs between the Civic Auditorium 
and the Metropolitan Theatre, with 
three artists (Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Jussi Bjoerling, and Jascha Heifetz) 
appearing in the Auditorium, and the 
remainder appearing in the Metro- 
politan. James Melton, Helen Trau- 
bel, Artur Rubinstein are the last 
artists scheduled to appear in the 
Moore Theatre before the lease ex- 
pires on June 1. SUZANNE MARTIN 


Chattanooga Civic Chorus 
Gives Annual Popular Concert 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — The Chat- 
tanooga Civic Chorus, J. Oscar Miller, 
director, presented its mid-season pop- 
ular concert on March 8. The annual 
Chattanooga May Music Festival will 
we held May 2 through 4. 
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Ernst Bacon 


(Continued from page 8) 


list of 350 harmonies possible in the 
twelve-tone scale. 

At the beginning of his career, he 
was identified with the native Ameri- 
can opera movement, for he was asso- 
ciated with the Rochester Opera Com- 
pany, in which he enjoyed the stimu- 
lating company of Vladimir Rosing, 
Reuben Mamoulian, Paul Horgan, Ot- 
to Luening, Emanuel Balaban, Eu- 
gene Goossens, and the late George 
Houston. Later he settled in San 
Francisco—still his favorite city— 
where he was conductor of the San 
Francisco Orchestra of the Federal 
Music Project. These government 
projects, with all their glaring errors, 
he feels, pointed the way to the kind 
of public support of theater and music 
that should somehow become a perma- 
nent feature of our musical life. He is 
firmly convinced that the relative state 
of musical health in any country is in 
direct proportion to the vitality of its 
regional productivity and to the extent 
of the participation of the resident 
artists and audiences. The tragedy is 
that the fine regional efforts brought 
into being by the economic pains of the 
depression withered and died at the 
return of prosperity. An example of 
regional activity of which Mr. Bacon 
is proud is the Carmel Bach Festival, 
which he instituted when he was living 
in San Francisco. 


ATER Mr. Bacon entered the 

academic world, first as acting 
professor at Hamilton College in New 
York, then as dean of the school of 
music at Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. He thinks that the aca- 
demic mind likes to make things as 
painful as possible, and that it prefers 
to see art garbed in the heavy robes of 
learning instead of allowing it to be 
the gay and adventurous experience 
it should be. Nevertheless, with all its 
faults, the academic world has become 
increasingly hospitable toward the 
careers of American musicians. He 
feels that composers are somewhat 
better off in this respect than per- 
formers, especially singers, who have 
more than their share of difficulties. 
Mr. Bacon pays high tribute to teach- 


ing as a great calling in A Drumlin 
Legend, but he is aware of the futility 
and danger of the vicious circle 
brought about by an educational proc- 
ess whereby music teachers teach fu- 
ture teachers, who in turn will produce 
more teachers. 

Mr. Bacon has written two sym- 
phonies. His orchestral suite, From 
These States, in eleven movements, 
was recently performed by the NBC 
Symphony. In addition to his cantatas, 
Ecclesiastes, and From Emily’s Diary, 
a new work in this form, The Lord 
Star, was commissioned this winter by 
Grinnell College, and will be given its 
first performance this spring. He has 
added to the literature for two pianos 
with a large number of pieces, the 
latest of which is a suite, For the 
Children, drawn from his new opera. 

Of Ernst Bacon’s art, Virgil Thom- 
son wrote: “Few living composers 
prosodize to music so accurately. ... 
Mr. Bacon’s work is remarkably pure 
in its expressive intent. It commun- 
icates its meaning with a straightfor- 
ward and touching humanity. It is 
not got up with chromium-plated ca- 
denzas or lace-curtain-like instru- 
mental figurations and it poses no pas- 
sionate attitude. But it is full of 
melody and variety; it makes, so far 
as it goes, complete sense.” 


Programs Made Public 
For Florence Season 


FLoreENcE, ITaLy. — For the first 
time since the war, the Maggio Musi- 
cale Fiorentio, the spring musical sea- 
son of Florence, will present a full 
program of musical and theater events, 
from May 4 to June 24. The premiere 
of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s opera, Vanna 
Lupa, will open the season at the 
Teatra Comunale, which has been re- 
built with financial aid from the 
United States. 

Among other productions will be 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, Monteverdi’s Or- 
feo, Rossini’s L’Assedio di Corinto, 
and a series of Mozart operas pre- 
sented by the Vienna State Opera. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet will give 
eight performances. Two performances 
of Vogel’s Thyl Claes, by soloists 
and ensembles from Brussels, have 
been scheduled. 


Cowell Premiere 
Offered by Kindler 


Fifth Symphony Presented by 


National Symphony — Other 
First Performances 


WasHINcTon, D. C.—Hans Kind- 
ler’s farewell appearance with the Na- 
tional Symphony, on March 16, 
aroused demonstrations of affection 
and esteem. The final program in- 
cluded Mr. Kindler’s own arrange- 
ment of Stamitz’s Sinfonie in E flat, 
and works by Strauss, Brahams and 
Antheil. 

Henry Cowell’s Fifth Symphony 
was given its world premiere by Mr. 
Kindler, on Jan. 5. Mr. Cowell’s 

work is as concise as the four-note 
theme that is stated at the outset, and 
that serves all four movements, the 
whole taking but 25 minutes in per- 
formance. The first movement is an 
arresting juxtaposition of rugged and 
lyrical sections, ending contrapuntally. 
A rhapsodic oboe solo against muted 
strings follows, the strings entering 
canonically and ultimately achieving 
Mr. Cowell’s familiar tone clusters. 
The third movement is birdlike, deli- 
cately rushing, ending with abrupt- 
ness. The final movement, in chorale 
form, is unfortunately weak, since the 
theme does not lend itself to such 
treatment. Works by Handel and 
Tchaikovsky were also on the pro- 


gram. 

Walter Hendl conducted the last 
concert of the season, on April 3, a 
program of works by Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Prokofieff, and 
Peter Mennin. Artur Rubinstein was 
soloist under Mr. Kindler on Feb. 23, 
in the Schumann Piano Concerto and 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. Earl Wild and Seymour Lip- 
kin, pianists, were soloists in the all- 
Gershwin and all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
grams, on Feb. 20 and 27. Howard 
Mitchell, who will be the regular con- 
ductor next season, concluded the 
first program, which included the 
Gershwin Piano Concerto, and Rhap- 
sody in Blue. 

Howard Hanson was guest conduc- 
tor with the orchestra on Feb. 17, di- 
recting his own scoring of a Suite 
from Purcell’s Dioclesian; his Fourth 


Symphony, and Merry Mount Suite 
and works by Mennini and Liadoff. 

Isaac Stern gave a scintillating per- 
formance of the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo on Feb. 13, with Mr. Mitchell 
again conducting. Milhaud’s Suite 
Provengale and Borodin’s Second 
Symphony provided piquant and bla- 
tant fare respectively. Mr. Mitchell 
also conducted the program of Feb. 2, 
in which Joseph Wagner's Concertino 
for Harp and Orchestra received its 
premiere. Mr. Wagner has achieved 
a new expressive capacity for the 
harp, and has added an effective, orig- 
inal, and witty piece to the repertoire. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos provided one of 
the highlights of the season with a 
reading of his Uirapu and Choros No. 
6, on Jan. 30. Myra Hess, pianist, 
was soloist under Mr. Kindler on 
Jan. 26, in a program of music by 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann, and Mozart. 
Georges Enesco was guest conductor 
in the programs of Jan. 19 and 23, 
with Erica Morini as soloist in the 
second concert. 

The Washington Choral Society, 
under Louis Potter, gave the first 
American performance of Kurt Rudolf 
Mengelberg’s Missa Pro Pace on Jan. 
16 with the National Symphony. 
Katharine Hansel, soprano, and Rob- 
ert Nicholson, bass, were the soloists. 
The music happily lacks the theatri- 
cality of the masses usually heard in 
the concert hall, but failed to register 
with the audience for that very reason. 
Howard Mitchell conducted other por- 
tions of the program. 

THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Ancient Music Series 
Begun in Hungary 

Bupapest.—A series of books de- 
voted to the music of the ancient 
civilizations is being published by 
Cserépfalvi. Under the title The Lib- 
rary of the Goldmark School, the 
series will contain selections of an- 
cient music, and critical essays on that 
music and its surrounding culture. 
The first volume is a book of Jewish 
choruses; the second, a collection of 
piano works; the third, 100 ancient 
Jewish liturgical melodies. The editors 
are Bence Szabolcsi of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and Zsigmond Laszlé, 
of the Goldmark Music School. 








~ MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


Datitas, Tex.—Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, widow of the American 
composer and, herself, past president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was found dead in her hotel 
room on April 2. She had come to 
Dallas to attend the biennial conven- 
tion of the Federation. Death was 
due to natural causes. She was 83 
years old. 

Mrs. Kelley was an excellent pian- 
ist, and had taught in both Berlin and 
New York. She was married to Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley in 1891. She was 
lecturer at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
for a number of years, and also served 
as director of music at Western Col: 
lege, Oxford, Ohio. She was a mem- 
ber of the National Music Teachers 
Association, the National Council of 
Women, and the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers Associations. She had just been 
re-elected to the board of directors of 
ox net Federation of Music 

u 


WILLIAM J. SHORT 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—William J. 
Short, 73, for 39 years supervisor of 
music in the public schools here, died 
on Jan. 13, following a heart attack. 
Born in England, Mr. Short came to 
this country in 1883; he was educated 
at the London College of Choristers 
and at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Before coming to Northamp- 
ton, he held educational positions in 
Keene and Milford, N. H. He was a 
director of the Hampshire Male 
Chorus, and, for thirty years served 
as organist of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. 
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CORNELIUS BLISS 


Cornelius Bliss, financier, died in 
New York on April 5. He would 
have been 75 on April 13. Mr. Bliss 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera, from 1933 
to 1946, and had previously served 
sever. years on the board of the former 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company. A native of New York, he 
was graduated from Harvard in 1897. 
He is survived by his wife, the former 
Zaidee Cobb, whom he married in 
1906, a daughter, and two sons. 


A JOSEPH CAWTHORNE 


Ho.tywoop.— Joseph Cawthorne, 
prominent for many years as a light 
opera singer, died at his home here 
on Jan. 21, at the age of 81. A native 
of New York, he began his stage ca- 
reer at the age of four, later appear- 
ing with Alice Nielson in The For- 
tune Teller and The Singing Girl. 
He came to Hollywood in 1926, and 
appeared in numerous films. 


Leontmpas VERONA, for 34 years a 
member of the viola section of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
died in Brooklyn on April 12, in his 
85th year. A native of Mantua, Italy, 
he came to this country in 1885, and 
played in the orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for twenty years. 
He had also been a member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, under Victor 
Herbert. 


IGNAZ WAGHALTER 


Ignaz Waghalter, composer and 
conductor, died at his home in New 
York, following a heart attack, on 
April 7. He was 67 years old. Born 
in Warsaw on March 15, 1882, he ran 
away from home at seventeen, and 
went to Berlin where he studied piano 
at the Klindworth-Schwarwenka con- 
servatory. After receiving his di- 
ploma in 1905, he was engaged as con- 
ductor of Gregor’s Opera Comique, in 
Berlin. He also conducted in Essen 
and at the Deutsches Opernhaus in 
Berlin for eleven years. He con- 
ducted the New York Symphony in 
1923, and succeeded Josef Stransky 
as conductor of the State Symphony 
in New York in 1925. In 1933 he 
went to Prague. His opera, Teufel- 
sweg, was given in Berlin in 1911, 
after which he was named first con- 
ductor of the Charlottenburg Opera. 
An opera, Mandragola, was given in 
Carnegie about 1927. He also, be- 
fore coming to this country, had con- 
ducted in Rome, Barcelona, and 
Prague. Recently he had served as 
conductor of the Doctors Orchestra, 
an amateur group made up of physi- 
cians. His wife and two daughters 
survive. 


LILLIAN CROXTON, soprano, died at 
her home in New York on April 7. 
A native of England, was brought to 
this country as a small child. In pri- 
vate life she was the widow of Wil- 
liam Nelson Croxton. 


CONSTANTINE WEIKERT 

Enciewoop, N. J.— Constantine 
Weikert, pianist and teacher, died at 
his home here on Jan. 12 within two 
days of his 98th birthday. He was 
born in New York and studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, afterwards con- 
certizing in both Europe and America. 
He came to Englewood in 1889, to 
teach at the Dwight School, and re- 
mained there until his retirement in 
1931. He is survived by two 
daughters. 

Mrs. Ernest G. BALpwIn, widely 
known in Virginia musical circles 
through her active interest in the 
Virginia State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and her presidency of the 
Roanoke Thursday Morning Music 
Club, died in Roanoke on Jan. 12. 

Paut S. CARPENTER, dean of the 
college of fine arts at the University 
of Oklahoma, and founder of the an- 
nual festival of American music first 
held at the university in 1938, died 
recently in Norman, Okla., of a heart 
ailment. 

Frank Curusert, head of the music 
department of the University of West 
Virginia, died at his home in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., on Jan. 27, in his 55th 
year. 

Mercedes Ops Mirovitcu, wife of 
Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, died in the 
Doctors Hospital on March 17. Be- 
fore her marriage she had a brief 
career on the legitimate stage. 

Harotp Hart Topp, professor of 
piano and theory at the school of 
music at Southern Methodist Univers- 
ity since its founding, died on March 
26. 
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Hilsberg and Cantelli Share 
Academy of Music Programs 


PHILADELPHIA 


FTER conducting the Friday 

matinee concert of the Philadel- 

phia Orchestra in the Academy 
of Music on March 25, Eugene Or- 
mandy fell ill, and was replaced by 
his associate conductor, Alexander 
Hilsberg, when the program was re- 
peated on March 26 and 28. Helen 
Traubel was the magnificent soloist 
in an all-Wagner program, singing 
Isolde’s Narrative and Curse, from the 
first act of Tristan und Isolde, and 
the Immolation Scene, from Gé6tter- 
dammerung. The orchestral part of 
the program consisted of the Prelude 
to Tristan und Isolde and excerpts 
from Die Meistersinger and G6tter- 
dammerung. 

Mr. Hilsberg also conducted the 
final concert of the Pension Founda- 
tion series, on March 27. Rudolf 
Serkin was soloist in two Beethoven 
piano concertos, the fourth and fifth, 
discovering the lyric poetry and the 
dramatic power of both works. Mr. 
Hilsberg and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra not only gave excellent and sub- 
stantial support to Mr. Serkin, but 
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also elicited great enthusiasm from 
the capacity audience with Beethoven’s 
Third Leonore Overture. 

Byron Janis, the young American 
pianist who will accompany the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on its British our 
in May, played Beethoven’s Third 
Concerto, in C minor, with Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra on March 
18 and 19. Mr. Ormandy gave a 
moving reading of Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for String Orchestra, and 
rounded the program out with the 
César Franck Symphony. 

The annual all-Rachmaninoff pro- 
gram, a tribute to the pianist and com- 
poser, who was frequently associated 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
performances and recordings, present- 
ed Seymour Lipkin, pianist, who won 
the Rachmaninoff Fund award, as 
soloist in the Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini. Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra were at their best in the 
Vocalise and the Second Symphony. 

A week earlier, still another pianist, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, was soloist, giv- 
ing a _ scintillating performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s relatively little played 
Second Concerto, in G major. In the 
same program Mr. Ormandy gave a 
masterful performance—his first in 
Philadelphia—of Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony. The concert opened with 
a transcription for strings by Harl 
McDonald, manager of the orchestra, 
of the Bach chorale-prelude, Ach 
Gott, vom Himmel sieh’ darein, 
played in observance of the World 
Day of Prayer. 

An earlier Pension Foundation con- 
cert, on Feb. 28, presented Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, as a musicianly 
soloist. She sang two songs by Karol 
Rathaus—Sweet Music and As I 
Ride—and arias from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade and Nicolai’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The purely or- 
chestral works of the evening were 
Wagner’s Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer and Brahms’ First Symphony. 

Because of the illness of Charles 
Munch, originally announced as guest 
conductor, the concerts of Feb. 25 and 
26 were conducted by Guido Cantelli, 
in the absence of Mr. Ormandy, who 
was serving as guest conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony. The young 
Italian conductor’s mastery of orches- 
tral conducting was demonstrated in 
an exacting program, which opened 
with Wagner’s A Faust Overture, 
and continued with Brahms’ Third 
Symphony; Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet; the Philadelphia premiere of 
Ghedini’s Pezzo Concertante, which 
Mr. Cantelli had previously presented 
with the NBC Symphony ; and, finally, 
Verdi’s Overture to The Sicilian Ves- 
pers. Mr. Cantelli received a tumul- 
tuous ovation. 

The second concert of the Philadel- 
phia Pops Orchestra, Max Leon, con- 
ductor—on March 13 in the Academy 
of Music—involved two soloists, Risé 
Stevens, mezzo-soprano, and Theodore 
Lettvin, pianist. Miss Stevens’ con- 
tributions consisted of arias from 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila and 
and Bizet’s Carmen; Dvorak’s Songs 
My Mother Taught Me; and excerpts 
from operettas. Mr. Lettvin, a 
Naumburg Award winner, gave a 
rousing performance of Liszt’s E flat 
major Concerto. Mr. Leon conducted 
orchestral items by Johann Strauss, 
Khachaturian, and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

Sipney Fox 


Margaret Truman To Open 
Next National Symphony Series 
Wasuincron, D. C. — Margaret 
Truman, soprano, will be guest artist 
for the opening concert, on November 
27, of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra’s 1949-50 Sunday afternoon 
series. 


Four Groups Stage 
Opera in Philadelphia 
La Scala and Cosmopolitan 


Performances — Metropolitan 
and American End Schedules 


PHILADELPHIA. — A highly com- 
mendable performance of Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, on Feb. 23, 
and an equally successful presentation 
of Puccini’s La Bohéme, on March 
23, were the final events of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company’s season. Vernon 
Hammond, director of the company, 
conducted both performances, which 
were given in English. 

In the Mozart opera, Jan Gbur, 
who possesses a promising voice but 
sometimes sings too heavily, undertook 
the role of Figaro. Beverly Bowser 
was a charming Susanna, despite her 
nervousness in the first act. Estelle 
Harrop made a dignified Countess, 
and was vocally effective except when 
she forced her tones in both the upper 
and the lower registers. As Cheru- 
bino, Rosalind Nadell made Voi che 
sapete one of the most rewarding 
features of the evening, and acted with 
admirable ability. Others in the cast 
were Eugene King, Edith Evans, 
Duane Crossley, Milton Sandler, 
Frederick Robinson, Marie Caputo, 
and Robert Harris. The third-act 
fandango was choreographed by Nadia 
Chilcovsky, and the principal dancers 
were Janice Lee Feder and Alan 
Howard. 

In La Bohéme, Mr. Hammond 
reached a new level of excellence in 
his conducting and stage direction. 
Jean Gibbons, making her debut as 
Mimi, sang excellently, but lacked 
grace and poise in her acting. Lillian 
Shelby was a vivacious Musetta. Wal- 
ter Frederick sang Rodolfo’s music 
well. The other roles were taken by 
Peter Trump, Duane Crossley, Fred- 
erick Robinson, and Thomas Perkins. 

Carla Caputi sang Cio-Cio-San in 
a performance of Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly by the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company, in the Academy of 
Music on March 16. Her voice has 
improved greatly, but still lacks power 
and range. She has, however, fine 
dramatic ability, and made her final 
scene most touching. Norman Kelley 
sang and acted the part of Pinkerton 
with spontaneity, and Lillian Mar- 
chetto was a sympathetic Suzuki. The 
other capable performers were George 
Chapliski, Francesco Curci, Mildred 
Ippolito, Fausto Bozza, John Lawler, 
and Marie Dougherty. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted. 

At the Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s performance of Verdi’s La 
Traviata, in the Academy of Music 
on March 30, it was evident that re- 
hearsals had been too few, and the 
staging was lacking in taste and 
quality. Theodore Feinmann conducted 
with patience even when the tide was 
running against him. The cast con- 
sisted of Dora Marasco, Ugo Mar- 
tinelli, Eugene Sewell, Theresa 
Deraco, Emma Buckley, A. Brandolo, 
Alfred Fego, Domminick Santagini, 
and Paul Mellon. An earlier per- 
formance of Aida, on March 4, went 
somewhat more smoothly, with Mr. 
Feinmann conducting, and a list of 
singers including Antoinette Tisa, 
Elaine Keller, Frank Byrne, Eugene 
Sewall, Salvatore Brancato, and Paul 
Mellon. 

The Metropolitan Opera closed its 
Philadelphia season in the Academy 
of Music on March 15, presenting 
Verdi’s La Traviata in the grand man- 
ner. Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce, and 
Leonard Warren were all in their 
best form. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. Before the last act, Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the com- 
pany, announced that a season of 
eight Philadelphia performances is as- 
sured for 1949-50. The double bill of 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and Strauss’ 
Salome was the penultimate Metro- 
politan offering, on March 1. 

Smwney Fox 


Haughton Pupil Returns 
From Australian Tour 

Aubrey Pankey, baritone, pupil of 
John Alan Haughton, has returned 
from a tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, where he gave over thirty 
concerts. 


Young Pupil of Ann Hull 
Gives Washington Recital 

On April 10, Ann Hull presented 
her fourteen- -year-old piano pupil, 
Lucy Ishkanian, in a recital for the 
Children’s Music Club in Washington, 
D. C. The program included works 
by Mozart, Chopin, Schubert, Grieg, 
Turina, and Copland. 


Leon Cortilli Presents 
Pupils in Studio Recital 

Leon Cortilli, teacher of singing, 
presented a student recital at his 
studio on Jan. 8. The pupils included 


‘ Jessy Ptaszynska, Jacob Marcus, Ruth 


Abels, John Kusnierz, Ana Navinsky, 
Howard Burdge, Zenett Pomykalo, 
Arthur Kagan, René Goodman, Stan- 
ley Jaworski, Betti Prussak, Marvin 
Cawthon, Cecelia Robinson, and 
Charles Julien. Otto Seyfert was the 
accompanist. 


Wanda Paul Heard 
In Benefit Piano Recital 
Cuicaco.—Wanda Paul, pianist, a 
member of the faculty of Chicago 
Musical College, will give a benefit 
recital on May 1, the proceeds of 
which will go to Marytown, a Fran- 
ciscan community at Crystal Lake, 
Il. 
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NFMC Convention In Dallas 


(Continued from page 7) 
mental illness are being set up in 
higher education institutions to train 
young musicians as technicians. 

Alvin Brightbill, chairman of church 
music, called the Federation’s church 
music program a badly needed mouth- 
piece for a growing movement to re- 
vitalize music in synagogues and cath- 
edrals as well as churches. Junior 
division chairmen reported an average 
of 65 entries yearly in junior composi- 
tion contests since 1944, increased in- 
terest among juniors in church music, 
and aid to nine students since 1940 
through the Kelley Scholarship. They 
recommended opera selections for chil- 
dren’s rhythm bands, and opera teas 
for the older children to hear the 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts. 

The treasurer’s report of Mrs. Fred- 
rik Marin showed Federation finances 
“beautifully in the black,” as Mrs. 
Keith said. Mrs. Edwin C. Thomson, 
historian, asked for fireproof, rodent- 
proof safekeeping places for each 
state’s archives. Mrs. Eli Weston, 
chairman, asserted that national and 
international Music Week lacks defin- 
ite purpose. 

Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, chair- 
man of international music relations, 
also is musical rehabilitation chairman 
of the Music Council. She reported 
the sending to devastated European 
countries of instruments, music, scores, 
teaching materials, and books, and told 
of a plan for the placement of refugee 
musicians in this country’s small com- 
munities, where 


the field is not 
crowded. 
Doris Adams Hunn, chairman of 


Young Artist Auditions, reported that 
31 states were represented in applica- 
tions this spring, and that 122 appli- 
cants appeared, of whom nineteen 


semi-finalists completed in Dallas, 
where the number of finalists was nar- 
rowed down to seven. She announced 
the selection of a national executive 
committee, and asked that state chair- 
men be appointed for the next biennial 
competition. 

Mrs. Gannett announced that a 
dozen or more of the best known pupils 
of the late Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
have promised to give for federated 
music clubs, without fee, a total of 
48 concerts during the next two sea- 
sons. The proceeds will go to a 
memorial project. 

Eunice Podis agreed to include on 
her programs the winning work in the 
1949 student composition contest, if it 
is suitable for piano performance and 
deemed worthy by the judges. A Grace 
Moore scholarship has been started in 
Tennessee, and the late Mary Kimball 
Hail’s bequest of $2,000 will be used, 
as she asked, to institute a Chaminade 
Club of Providence, R. I., Award, to 
supplement the prize for the winner in 
women’s voice in the biennial audi- 
tions. 

N her main address, Mrs. Keith 

summarized the Federation’s five 
decades, mentioning one highlight 
from each past administration that 
linked it to the present administration, 
whose objectives lie in two directions. 
The first objective is to work through 
the Federation’s adult groups toward 
a quickening spiritual life in this and 
other countries, and toward using the 
vitalizing force of music as a medium 
for better national and international 
understanding. The second objective 
is “to stimulate youth activities all 
along the line of our objectives.” 
Speaking of the panorama of the or- 
ganization’s activities shown at the 
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dent of the eighth Texas district; Mrs. 
relations chairman; and Mrs. Thornton 


convention, she said, “We should be 
thankful for the opportunity to work.” 

One of the greatest difficulties for a 
young artist is to find intelligent, sym- 
pathetic audiences, said Eunice Podis; 
but the Federation follows through 
for its Young Artist winners and helps 
them to get these hearings, especially 
through its booking service, in which 
the publicity director, Helen Havener, 
renders great service. 

Ernest LaPrade of NBC observed 
that music, which used to be “some- 
thing with a foreign accent,” now is a 
vast panorama, and that the Federa- 
tion is partly responsible, through 
bringing artists into the communities, 
making music an important part of 
community life, and stimulating local 
participation. Sigmund Spaeth main- 
tained that a natural audience is 
created from those who have par- 
ticipated in music a little. “Make 
music a part of your life,” he insisted. 
“Teachers shouldn’t train everybody to 
be artists.” 

“There can be no sound profession- 
alism without a broad basis of amateur 
performance,” said Dr. Alton O’Steen 
of the University of Alabama. 


N a long paper prepared for a panel 

discussion and Ray Green presented 
in an already too crowded afternoon 
sessions, pointed out that the duplica- 
tion of the Federation’s volunteer serv- 
ices to hospitals of the armed forces 
would cost hundreds of thousands of 


dollars. D. A. Hulcy, president of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
commended the Federation’s firm 


financial foundation, which he believes 
to be the most important element in 
any field. 

Mme. Irma Labastille reminded the 
Federation that we need to inform 
Latin-American countries about our 
music as much as we need to learn 
about theirs. She introduced two 
Latin-American composers to the con- 
vention, Maria Luisa Escobar, of 
Venezuela, and Julio Fonseca, of Costa 
Rica, both of whom presented records 
and scores of their own works. 

In her last speech, Mrs. Kelley in- 
sisted, “These young musicians must 
learn to play new music. We heard a 
new symphony by Mr. Schuman last 
night. Maybe you didn’t like it. But 
we must learn to listen amiably. And 
if you didn’t like it, go and listen to 
it again. How can you expect to like 
it if you don’t understand, and how 
can you expect to understand it if you 
don’t hear it more than once? We 
must do nothing to stand in the way 
of young composers. Let us go for- 
ward with our young people!” These 
were her last public words. 





This article was written by PEGGY 
LoutIsE JoNES with the assistance of 
MABEL CRANFILL. 


"Robert T. Phillips 
At the South of the Border Luncheon given for the NFMC convention; Mrs. Maria 
Luisa Escobar, of Venezuela; Mrs. Royden J. Keith; Mrs. C. A. Washburn, presi- 


Guy Patterson Gannett, international 
Thacker, chairman for the luncheon 


Reiter Leads Final 
San Antonio Concert 


San Antoni0o.—On March 26, the 
San Antonio Symphony closed its 
tenth season under Max Reiter, with 
James Melton, tenor, as soloist. On 
the same day, the orchestra presented 
an all-Italian program as part of the 
Pioneers of Music Series over NBC, 
with Sigi Weissenberg, pianist, as so- 
loist in Casella’s Scarlattiana. 

The world premiere of an orchestral 
work drawn from Richard Strauss’ 
Legend of Joseph was presented here 
on February 26. Andres Segovia dis- 
played remarkable skill as soloist in 
Castelnuovo - Tedesco’s Concerto for 
Guitar and Orchestra. 

The world premiere of Don Gillis’ 
symphonic poem, The Alamo, was in- 
cluded in the program of March 5. 
Ervin Laszlo, pianist, and Isaac Stern, 
violinist, appeared as guest artists in 
the two succeeding concerts. 

The Tuesday Music Club closed its 
series on March 8 with a presentation 
of the Teltschik piano duo. The Roth 
Quartet appeared on March 28, clos- 
ing the chamber music series. The 
Vielle Trio gave a concert of Renais- 
sance music on Feb. 24 

Marian Anderson, contralto, ap- 
peared on March 23 at the Municipal 
Stadium, in a concert sponsored by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Devoe. 
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The 


By Jos—EPH BRAUNSTEIN 


(The following article is an abstract of a detailed, 15,000-word study of 
the Erlking presented by Dr. Braunstein before the Greater New York 
Chapter of the American Musicological Society. Dr. Braunstein has 
asked us to make clear that this condensation was made by us, and not 
by him; consequently, any omissions that may trouble the scholarly 


reader are not his fault, but ours.) 


mar and its guests met in an 

open-air theatre on the banks of 
the Ilm River, to attend a perform- 
ance of one of the little musical plays 
by Goethe that were frequent mu- 
sical and social events of the court. 
The play given on this particular 
evening was Die Fischerin (The 
Fisher Girl). An ephemeral prod- 
uct, now virtually forgotten, we 
should have no concern with it if 
Goethe had not included in it the 
ballad called Der Erlkonig — a 
poem based on an old Danish saga. 
Goethe used a wrong translation of 
the Danish word Ellerkonge, which 
means king of the elves, whereas 
the German word Erle means alder 
in English. 

The leading role of Die Fisch- 
erin was played by Corona Schro- 
ter, who was not only a famous 
singer but also a composer, and 
who wrote the incidental music for 
the play. A former pupil of Adam 
Hiller, in Leipzig, Corona Schr6- 
ter was the first in a long line of 
approximately sixty composers who 
sooner or later set the text of the 
Erlking to music. Corona’s Erl- 
king, which is marked to be per- 
formed “somewhat slowly and 
strangely,” is an eight-bar, folklike 
melody in A-major, repeated seven 
times. A scant setting for the eight 
stanzas of the poem, this unpreten- 
tious tune and its simple accompani- 
ment in no way reflect the dramatic 
character of the ballad. But in his 
instructions for presenting the play, 
Goethe had asked for “songs whose 
themes we suppose the singer to 
have learned at some earlier time, 
and which he might use on another 
occasion. These songs can and 
should have a proper, distinct, and 
well formed melody, striking and 
easily perceptible.” ‘Thus Corona’s 
little tune met the requirements of 
the poet, for in contrast to Clar- 
chen’s songs in Egmont, the ballad 
of the Erlking was not an organic 
part of Die Fischerin, and its music 
was therefore assigned to a wholly 
subordinate position. 


[ July, 1782, the court of Wei- 


HE second in the series of Erl- 

king settings attained a much 
higher level, for its composer, treat- 
ing it without regard to its original 
context in the play, was free to 
approach his task with artistic in- 
dependence. This setting was writ- 
ten by Johann Friedrich Reichardt 
(1752-1814), a highly educated and 
widely travelled conductor, com- 
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poser, and writer. He retained the 
strophic structure, using a sixteen- 
bar 3% melody in the key of G 
minor — thus anticipating the key 
of both Schubert and Loewe. Reich- 
ardt’s Erlking differs from Co- 
rona Schoter’s simple setting not 
only in its key and tempo, but in 
its treatment of the voice part — 
especially of the words of the Erl- 
king himself, which are set to a 
single tone, D, throughout the en- 
tire composition, except for a few 
beats. Thus Reichardt suggested 
the supernatural quality of the 
ballad in a naive way, and under- 
scored the dramatic impact of the 
story through dramatic contrasts. 

Reichardt’s Erlking was widely 
thought to be a masterpiece. The 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, 
in 1806, warned young composers 
not to entertain the idea of com- 
peting with Reichardt. Several com- 
posers entertained it, none the less. 
One of them was Beethoven, who 
jotted down an Erlking sketch 
some time between 1805 and 1810 
(the dates are Gustav Notte- 
bohm’s). The sketch is of interest 
in that it reveals Beethoven’s 
formal conception and the musical 
course he expected to follow. It is, 
however, only a fragment, dealing 
with about forty of the 64 lines of 
the pocm. Beethoven indicated only 
the voice part, one bar of an inter- 
lude, and six bars of the postlude. 
He skipped the third stanza, which 
contains the first lines of the Erl- 
king himself, and also the sixth 
stanza. He noted a few lines of the 
seventh, then omitted the conclud- 
ing stanza. 

From this fragment it is clear 
that although Beethoven’s concep- 
tion went beyond the pattern set 
by Reichardt, whose Erlking he 
undoubtedly knew, he was not 
ready to move in the direction of 
Schubert’s version, and attempt the 
creation of a powerful melodrama. 
Beethoven’s reason for not com- 
pleting the song is a matter of con- 
jecture. A German composer 
named Reinhold Becker (1824- 
1924) undertook to finish the 
sketch, and published his effort in 
1897. In the missing sections he 
repeated the original phrases — a 
logical procedure for the sixth 
stanza — and also supplied twenty 
bars of his own composition. He 
made an introduction from material 
Beethoven had planned to use for 
a postlude. 

When, in 1815, Franz Schubert’s 


Erlking 


The History of a 
Famous Ballad 


creative imagination turned to 
Goethe’s poem, he had already com- 
posed settings for more than 170 


lyrics, of which 35 were by Goethe. - 5 


Schubert’s friend Joseph von Spaun, 
who, with the poet, Johann Mayer- 
hofer, witnessed the composition of 
Der Erlkonig from the beginning to 
the end, relates the following story: 


One afternoon I went with 
Mayerhofer to see Schubert, 
who at that time was living at 
his father’s house in Himmel- 
pfortgrund. We found Schu- 
bert, with a glowing face, read- 
ing the Erlking aloud. With the 
book in his hand he walked 
back and forth several times. 
Suddenly he seated himself at 
the table, and, writing as fast 
as he could, put the magnificent 
ballad on paper. We rari with it 
—as Schubert at that time had 
no piano—to the Seminary, and 
there, that evening, the Erlking 
was sung and hailed with en- 
thusiasm. 


Presumably this report is liter- 
ally true; and it is unfortunate that 
Spaun failed, when he wrote his re- 
collection of Schubert in 1858, to 
give even approximately the length 
of time Schubert required to write 
the 145 bars. In an earlier state- 
ment, however, Spaun had already 
clarified the matter considerably. 
“Schubert’s speed in composing,” 
he wrote, “was extraordinary. As 
proof it may be pointed out that the 
reading and composing of Goethe’s 
Erlking was the work of one after- 
noon.” 


W E may as well accept this state- 
ment without hesitation, even 
though we realize that artistic 
thinking as well as immediate mu- 
sical inspiration were required on 
Schubert’s part. Schubert was 
faced with a difficult formal prob- 
lem, which his musical mind had 
to consider seriously before a solu- 
tion could be found. The result, 
even though the composer wrote 
swiftly, was an extraordinary crea- 
tion of almost revolutionary design. 

Schubert’s setting of Erlking 
exists in four versions. The first 
version remained unpublished for 
almost eighty years, until it was 
finally made available in print in 
the monumental edition of the Col- 
lected Works. This version is based 
on a copy of the song made by Al- 
bert Stadler, a friend who entered 
the Imperial Seminary as a choris- 
ter a few months before Schubert 
left the institution. 

The second version was an auto- 
graph given by Schubert to his 
friend Benedict Randhartinger, 
who later became the chief conduc- 
tor of the Imperial Chapel. It was 
Randhartinger who had tried out 





A sketch of Schubert, made by his friend 
Franz von Schober, during the year the 
composer wrote his setting of Erlking 


the Erlking before an audience of 
fellow-choristers and students im- 
mediately after Schubert had fin- 
ished writing it. In 1838, an impor- 
tant musical event induced Rand- 
hartinger to part with his Erlking 
manuscript. Clara Wieck came to 
Vienna, and conquered the musical 
audience with her masterly piano 
playing. The day after her recital, 
Randhartinger gave her the Erl- 
king manuscript. It remained in 
the possession of the Schumann 
family for ninety years, and is now 


in New York. 


HIS autograph of the second 

version was long regarded as 
the autograph of the version used 
in all modern editions. Even Notte- 
bohm made this mistake in his The- 
matic Catalogue of Franz Schub- 
ert’s Printed Works, as late as 
1874. Unless Nottebohm had never 
seen the manuscript, this mistake 
is hard to understand, since the 
final (fourth) version, upon which 
the printed edition is based, is three 
bars longer, and also shows about 
fifty alterations and modifications 
in the accompaniment and dynamic 
indications. 

In 1816, Schubert’s friends con- 
ceived the idea of sending a collec- 
tion of the composer’s settings of 
Goethe texts to the poet at his 
home in Weimar, asking him to 
help toward their publication by 
accepting the dedication. This col- 
lection included the Erlking, in a 
third version. According to Anton 
Holzapfel, one of Schubert’s 
friends, “Schubert condescended to 
remodel the Erlking in the copy to 
be transmitted to Goethe, in order 
to make it easier to play. This was 
accomplished by transforming the 
fast running triplets into simple 
eighth notes, eight to the bar, in 
the right hand.” Holzapfel’s use of 
the verb “condescended” suggests 
that Schubert did not consider this 
version a high artistic achievement, 
but rather a makeshift to meet a 
practical situation. Unfortunately, 
the expectations and hopes em- 
bodied in the appeal to Goethe were 
raised in vain. The poet never 
answered Spaun’s letter; clearly he 


(Continued on page 35) 
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New London School 
Names Dance Faculty 


NEw Lonpon, Conn.—Doris Humph- 
rey, José Limén, Louis Horst, Valerie 
Bettis, William Bales, Sophie Maslow, 
Martha Hill, and other exponents of 
contemporary dance and its related 
arts will be on the faculty of the New 
York University-Connecticut College 
School of the Dance when it opens its 
second season on July 11. Designed 
to bring student and teacher, and art- 
ist and audience into a closer relation- 
ship, the session will last for six weeks. 
Beginners as well as experienced danc- 
ers will be admitted to the school. 

The 1949 American Dance Festival, 
sponsored by Connecticut College, will 
be held during the final ten days of the 
school, Aug. 12 to 21. A series of 
dance programs will be given by José 
Limén and his company, with Doris 
Humphrey as artistic director; Vale- 
rie Bettis and her company; and Jane 
Dudley, Sophie Maslow, and William 
Bales with the New Dance Group. 


La Forge-Beramen Studio 
Sponsors Operatic Program 

A program of operatic music was 
given before the Musicians Club of 
New York by pupils of Frank La 
Forge on March 13. They were Rita 
Haaser, coloratura soprano; Rosa 
Canario, soprano; Frances Lehnerts, 
contralto; Ralph Quist, tenor; Cos- 
tanzo Gero, tenor; and Walter Lowe, 
bass. Emily Roosevelt, soprano, and 
Erin Ballard, pianist, a pupil of 
Ernesto Bertimen, were guest artists. 
Jacquelin Bird, a pupil of Mr. Beri- 
men, was heard in a studio recital on 
March 27. Other pupils of the La 
Forge-Berimen studios heard in 
studio recitals recently were Robbie 
Masterson, pianist; Gloria Laird, 
soprano; Lucille Surby, soprano; 
Ruth Miller, soprano; and Leo Bar- 
tinique, bass. 


Mario Pupils Fill 
Many Engagements 

William McGrath, tenor, a student 
at the Queena Mario Studio, was the 
soloist in a presentation of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion at Town Hall on 
March 14. Other students from the 
same studio who will be heard in con- 
certs and recitals around the country 
are Frances Bible, who is singing in 
opera during the spring season at the 
New York City Center; Adrienne 
Auerswald, who will sing ‘the role of 
Nedda in a production of Pagliacci in 
Tulsa, Okla. on April 22 and Doug- 
lass Rieff, who is slated to sing in 
several Pagliaccis this month. 


Enesco Gives Recitals 
At Mannes Music School 


Georges Enesco, violinist and com- 
poser, gave three invitation recitals at 
the Mannes Music School in March. 
He has also conducted a special inter- 
pretation course for advanced instru- 
mentalists at the school, the first time 
he has taught in this country. On 
March 25, Mildred Hunt Wummer, 
flutist, accompanied by Shirley van 
Brunt, and assisted by Carl Stern, cel- 
list, gave a program at the school. 
Leopold Mannes, pianist, and co- 
director of the school, was soloist with 
the Southern Symphony, under Carl 
Bamberger, on April 9. 


Epstein Marks Opening 
Of Palm Beach Studio 

Jack Epstein, teacher of voice, who 
divides his activities between Palm 
Beach, Fla., and New York, recently 
gave a musicale and reception to mark 
the opening of his Palm Beach studio. 
Mr. Epstein will return to New York 
during the summer. 


Norfolk Music School 


To Begin Ninth Season 

New Haven, Conn.—The Norfolk 
Music School of Yale University will 
open its ninth season on June 23, 
under the direction of Bruce Simonds, 
dean of the Yale school of music. The 
school, which is administered by the 
trustees of the Ellen Battell Stoeckel 
Foundation and Yale, offers a six- 
week course emphasizing chamber 
music, and will also present bi-weekly 
lectures on art and poetry. 


Barzin To Head Adelphi 
Summer Music Workshop 

Garven City, N. Y.—Leon Barzin, 
musical director of the National 
Orchestral Association, will be musi- 
cal director of the summer music 
workshop at Adelphi College. The 
workshop will be part of the Center 
of Creative Arts, in which intensive 
studio courses in the arts will be 
given. The session will last from 
July 5 through Aug. 12. 


Peabody Summer School 
To Begin 37th Session 


BattimorE. — The Peabody Con- 
servatory summer school will open for 
its 37th session on June 27 and close 
on Aug. 6. In addition to private 
instruction, the session will include 
group courses in piano, sight-reading, 
harmony, appreciation, and interpreta- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Rowland Posey. 


Glesinger Pupils Give 
New York Vocal Program 


Gertrude H. Glesinger presented six 
of her pupils in a program at Car- 
negie Recital Hall on March 16. The 
singers were Elaine Hall, soprano; 
Margaret Baxter, mezzo-soprano; 
Lucille Acampora, soprano; Harry 
Post, tenor; Ann White, contralto; 
and Marion Longo, coloratura so- 
prano. Frances Bing was the ac- 
companist. 


Pierre Monteux Plans 
Summer Conducting Classes 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, will hold 
orchestral conducting classes on his 
estate at Hancock, Maine, during 
August. He will be assisted by Naoum 
Blinder, concertmaster of the San 
Francisco Symphony, who will hold 
master classes in violin repertoire. 
Details may be obtained from Joseph 
Baroné, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


School Band Festival 
Scheduled in California 
FULLERTON, Cat. — The fourteenth 
annual Southern California Music 
Festival will be held here on April 
21, 22, and 23. Sponsored by the 
southern district of the California 
School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion, the programs are expected to 
attract over 2,000 students from more 
than forty bands and orchestras. 


Composers’ Concert Held 

In Carl Fischer Sky Room 
Compositions by Charles Haubiel, 

Ann Hull, Mary Howe, and Ethel 

Glenn Hier were heard at a com- 

posers’ concert in the Sky Room of 

the Carl Fischer building on March 


19. Heard in the program were 
Corrinne Brooks, soprano; Sunny 
Lozier, soprano; Richard Casper, 


pianist; Dori Ellis, soprano; William 
Lee, pianist; Eleanor Daniels, con- 
tralto; Esther Anderson, soprano; 
and Valentine Czech, baritone. The 
singers are students of Rolf Gerard, 

y Ellerman, and Agnes Ford; the 
— are students of Ethel Glenn 

ier. 
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Teacher of Volee—Opera and Coneert Coach 


28 W. 63rd St., N. Y. C. Co. 5-1979 


mn FEARN 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faeulty Juilliard Scheel of Musle 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y. RI. 9-2682 


FRIEDA FELDMAN 


ianist—T eacher 
Specialist in ao Gsentite fer Young 


je 
2710 Webb Ave., Bronx 63, N.Y. KI. 6-4248 
LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
Authorized exponent of Anna Schoen- Rone 
161 W. 54th St., New York CI 7-0763 


DOROTHY FO 4 T E "4 


Teacher of Piano 
Pre-Instrument Classes 4-8 Years 
also Advanced Students 





























605 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. DE 9-8557 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


Concert Pianist 
Organist—Teacher 
Studie: 315 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl. 7-7235 


JOSEPHINE F x Y Pionist 


Courses in integration of aural theory 
with piano study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


™ GARCIA 


Teacher of Piano 
Formerly Faculty Juilliard School of Musle 
550 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. MO 2-8042 


vorotty GREENE 








TR. 7-6700 











PIANIST-TEACHER 
109 E. 78th St, N.Y. C. RE. 7-6078 
ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. BN. 2-9034 


Edith White 


GRIFFING 


Builder of Voices 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C, Ci 7-4827 


50th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. OR. 5-5683 
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SUZANNE 


GUSSOW 


Teacher of Violin 
855 West End Ave.,N. Y.C. UN. 4-2756 


Teacher of Singing 
25 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: LE. 2-5274 


HANS J. HEINZ 


a. Teacher of Singing 


Faeulty = = ae oe Balti : tA, 


1261 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. LE. 4-7192 


MARGARET HENKE 


Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of the Bel-Canto Art of Singing 
Repertoire studies: Opera-Oratorio-Lieder 
610 Riverside Dr., N. Y. 31 WA 6-2388 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PlanieTs" a TEACHERS 
July ti—August | 
338 West 89th” Street, New York, N. Y. 


ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN « CHALIAPIN 


Complete vocal traini P 
languages, stage 
865 West End Ave., N. Y.C. ACademy 2-8156 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. ¥.C. 19 CI. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 BE. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘LA MAR 


c A VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
E 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 4-2717 


ROSA POWELL LARSEN 


E PRODUCTION 
a. Contra of = Politeame 


japles, | 
Co-artist vite Giovanna Martinelli 
Studio: Steinway Hall, N.Y.C. Tel.: CH 2-7159 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods f 

and Petstetions 4 ‘the Hary 
Studie” Devi wy hy 
BO 8-3035 


187 E. 74 St., N. Y. C. 
Voice Teacher - Coach 


Opera—Concert Repertoire 
345 W. 88th St., N. ¥. 24 SC. 4-4559 


LEOPOLD 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 

















TR. 7-6700 
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Nabokov Lectures 
In Peabody Series 


Ba.ttrmorE.—Nicholas Nabokov de- 
livered the first in a series of four 
lectures on the Music of Our Times, 
sponsored by the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, on March 14. Mr. 
Nabokov touched on the works and 
influences of Stravinsky, Satie, Bar- 
tok, Schonberg, and other composers 
in an address entitled The Fathers of 
Contemporary Music. 


Britten, Pears To Appear 
At University of Illinois 

Urpana, Itt. — Benjamin Britten, 
English composer, and Peter Pears, 
English tenor, will present a joint 
concert at the University of Illinois 
on Dec. 6, at which Mr. Britten will 
conduct the University of [Illinois 
Sinfonietta in a program of his own 
music. Under its regular conductor, 
John M. Kuypers, director of the 
school of music, the orchestra will 
have Pierre Fournier, cellist, as 
soloist on Jan. 11. 


Schmitz School of Piano 
Offers Summer Scholarships 

San Francisco. — E. Robert 
Schmitz will hold master classes for 
the second consecutive summer, at the 
Schmitz School of Piano. The ses- 
sion, an intensive professional training 
course, will be held from July 2 to 
Aug. 13. One full scholarship will 
be awarded on the basis of an audition 
to be held on July 2, with a number 
of part-scholarships also available. 
Information may be obtained from the 
school, 3508 Ciay Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Scholarship Established 
By Santa Monica Orchestra 


Los ANGELEs.—A scholarship, of- 
fering an appearance with the Santa 
Monica Civic Symphony, has been es- 
tablished by the orchestra at the new- 
ly founded Fisher Conservatory of 
Music. Auditions, which will be con- 
ducted by Arthur Lange, director of 
the orchestra, and Rudolph Berliner, 
will be open to all students, whether 
enrolled in the conservatory or not. 


Oscar Lofgren Scholarship 
Fund at Bethany College 


LinpsBorGc, Kan.—Bethany College 
is establishing a memorial scholarship 
fund in honor of Oscar Austin Lof- 
gren, for nearly thirty years dean of 
the fine arts college of the school, who 
died last year. Mr. Lofgren, who was 
an accomplished musician and peda- 
gogue, was responsible for many inno- 
vations in the college, and served as 
president of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 


Oberlin Conservatory 
Presents Student Symphony 
OserLIn, O.—The Oberlin College 
Conservatory Orchestra, with Maurice 
Kessler conducting, and David Moyer, 
of the piano faculty, as soloist, pre- 
sented a public concert on March 27. 
The program offered the premiere of 
a symphony, De Institutione Musica, 
by G. Winston Cassler, a special stu- 
dent at the conservatory. 


Hindemith on Faculty 
At Colorado Summer School 


CoLtorapo Sprincs, Cor.—Paul 
Hindemith will conduct concerts of his 
own works and give master classes 
and lectures during the Colorado Col- 
lege summer session. In addition, 
courses will be offered in chamber 
music, singing, piano, theory, and 
musical history. 


Stanford Collection Gains 
’ Cavélleria Rusticana Original 
StTanrorD, CaAL.—The original auto- 
graph manuscript of Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana was ac- 
quired recently by Stanford Univer- 
sity, it was announced by Nathan van 
Patten, professor of bibliography at 
the university. 


Marie Simmelink Kraft 
Heads Voice Department 


CLEVELAND. — Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, mezzo-soprano, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Nevada Van der 

. Veer as head 
of the voice de- 
partment of the 
Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, 
according to an 
announcement 
by Beryl Ru- 
binstein, direc- 
tor of the 
school. Mme. 
Van der Veer, 
who came here 
from the East 
in 1934 and has 

Marie S. Kraft headed the de- 
partment since that time, will retire 
at the end of the school year in June, 
and plans to make her home in New 
York. 

Mrs. Kraft’s recitals have been dis- 
tinguished for the prominent place 
given to contemporary compositions. 


The Mother of Us All 
Staged in Cleveland 





CLEVELAND.— The Mother of Us” 


All, Virgil Thomson’s opera to a 
libretto by Gertrude Stein, was pre- 
sented by the music and drama 
departments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity on Feb. 18 and 19: The or- 
chestral part of the score was played 
by the Cleveland Philharmonic, with 
F. Karl Grossman conducting. 


Illinois Campus Site 
Of MLA and AMS Meetings 
Urspana, Itt. — The midwestern 
chapters of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Musicologi- 
cal Society held their annual meetings 
jointly during the second annual festi- 
val of contemporary arts sponsored 
by the University of Illinois. William 
G. Hill, president of both organiza- 
tions presided at the meetings. 


Hokanson Continues Survey 
Course in San Francisco 

San Francisco. — Randolph 
Hokanson, pianist, is continuing his 
survey of piano literature, begun last 
November, with six evening sessions 
in April and May at the Music and 
Arts Institute of San Francisco. The 
series is designed for the general 
music public as well as for piano 
students and teachers. 


Baldwin-Wallace Stages 
Telephone and Medium 

Berea, O—On March 1i11, the 
Baldwin-Wallace Opera Workshop, 
in conjunction with the school’s or- 
chestra, presented student productions 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medi- 
um and The Telephone. Norman 
Green was in charge of the produc- 
tions, “and George Poinar conducted. 


Cortot to Teach Course 
In Beethoven Sonatas 

LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, will give a series of 
twelve courses in the interpretation of 
the 32 sonatas for piano by Beethoven, 
at the Lausanne Conservatory of 
Music, from Sept. 9 to 25. 


Queens College Faculty 
Offers Members’ Composition 
FLusHINnG, N. Y.—The Queens Col- 
lege faculty presented works by three 
of its members at its semi-annual con- 
cert on April 1. Compositions by Sol 
Berkowitz, Gabriel Fontrier, and John 
Castellini were played. 


Concert at Ithaca 
By Student Orchestra 

IrHaca, N. Y.—On March 9, the 
department of music of Ithaca College 
presented a student orchestral concert, 
conducted by Craig McHenry. The 
program consisted of works by Saint- 
Saéns, Liszt, Debussy, and Mendels- 
sohn. 








FRANCES MANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 West 86th St., N. Y¥.C.24 TR. 7-5854 


Jacqueline MARCAULT 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 


Faculty: Mannes Music School 
165 West 91st St., New York, N. Y. 








Margaret 


MATZENAUER 


Voice Teacher 
By appointment only 
Write: 225 W. 86th St., Apt. 712, N. Y.C. 


Lorene McCLINTOCK—B.M. 
Teacher of Piano 


In adult beginners 
ine the mcoteteskt Methed”’ 


CO 5-0040 





Master taunt 
101 W. 56th St, m 186, N.Y.C. 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Plano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bklym., N.Y. GE. 86-1380 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Directer 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Univers! 
ee A r ~—y | Teachers of Singing; 
N.A.T.8.; N.Y. Rory A. 
Studio: 171 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. EN. 2-2165 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
of VOCAL ARTS 


Private and class lessons in 
music, volee and instruments. 
Appreved by Veteran’s Administration 


6 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. SP. 7-7600 


Ayicer"New York “ts” 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non- Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 85th St., N.Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist—New York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


NORMAN O'HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
375 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


Mildah POLIA 


French Mezze Soprane 


Tote at Bate 
Pro e 
TR. 4-5474 


RITA RAYMOND 


Teacher of Singing 
Member—N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
1215 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. PL. 7-6057 


SYDNEY 


RAYNER 


be Fermerty of 
Bt Ft ty, Parts 


TEACHER OF oF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA House STUDIOS 
ow 


Clty 
STUDIO 72 























RI. 98-4356 











1425 
LONGACRE 4-2717 


cums: READING 


Teacher of Singing 
3 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 
120 West 87th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-7573 


K. Boyd REMLEY 


Teacher of Voice 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
Teachers College Columbia University 
UN 4-6640 4i9 W. 119 St, NW. Y. & 
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THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 
VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
830 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-3768 


EMMA ROBERTS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Teacher of Singing 
969 Park Avenue, New York City 





BU 8-417! 


ROMANO ROMANI 


Coach—Teacher of Voice 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE, 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO and others 


Studio: 610 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


HEDWIG ROSENTHAL 








world famous pianist) 


TEACHER OF Robert Goldsand, Poldi Mild- 
ner, Hilde Somer, Julius C Hans Heide- 
mann, Douglas Joknson, Herman Arminski, 
Charlies Rosen, Jean Hoerner, Lester Taylor, 
Donald Betts, and others preparing for the 
concert stage. 
Studio: 118 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Circle 7-1900 


emitio A. ROXAS 


Com poser - Conductor 
Vocal teacher and Coach of many renowned 
leading singers of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Member: NATS and NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 TR 7-1676 


ALEXIS SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 
Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studio: 257 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 TR 7-6149 


RUTH 


SCHONTHAL 


Composer—Pianist 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
pGONCERTS RECITALS 
57th St., ¥e@ Cl 6-9227 


CLYDE SEWALL 


Pianist-Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
77 Linden Bivd., Broeklyn BU 2-382! 


SHAFFNER 


onneues — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40St., N.Y.C. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-9580 


« SILBERTA 


Teacher of Singing 
CONCERT-OPERATIC COACH 











333 W. 














HEDY_SPIELTER 


Teacher of Richard Korbel, Toba 
Brill, Denise Dubs, Alan Mandel 
123 W. 79th St., N. ¥. C. ‘TR. 3-6890 


rusy smith STAHL 


VOICE BUILDER 
41 Central Park W., N. Y. TR. 7-8500 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge Manski 
of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. For info. phone TR 6-0744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 
Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


MARY STRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 


“Fine weet > musical perception.” 
Times, Jan. 1947 
1401 Steinway Bldg. D ~ Y. ‘19, N. Y. 

















(Wife of the late Moriz Rosenthal, 
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Summer Faculty 
Named at Juilliard 


Walter Hendl, recently appointed 
musical director of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, will again conduct the Juiiliard 
Summer Symphony, according to an 
announcement by Robert Hufstader, 
director of the Juilliard Summer 
School. Offering students the oppor- 
tunity for orchestral training through- 
out the summer term, the group will 
be composed solely of scholarship 
students selected by nationwide audi- 
tions. 

Roger Sessions has been appointed 
to the summer faculty, and will de- 
liver a series of lectures on the 
aesthetics of music, in addition to 
teaching composition. Details may 
be obtained from the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School, . Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N. 


Student iii 
At Cleveland Institute 


CLEVELAND.—A student composers’ 
music symposium was held on March 
18 by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, in collaboration with four 
other schools. Compositions by Theo- 
dore F. Herwig, Rollin R. DeVere, 
Jr., William G. Walker, Donald C. 
Mell, Jr., Alex Post, and Richard F. 
Carle, of Western Reserve Academy; 
Raymond Kane McLain, of Denison 
University; Lucy Browning, Arnold 
Perris, William Schroeder, and Ed- 
ward G. Evans, Jr., of Western Re- 
serve University; John F. Lee, Jean 
Ann Steinman, William Dee Mandle, 
Camal J. Meena, Don David Mc- 
Keever, and Lois Mae Deutsch, of 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music; and Ernest Miller, Joy Fet- 
terman Kane, Hale Smith, and Rico 
Pallotta, of the Cleveland Institute, 
were performed. 


Boston Plays Host 
To Students’ Symposium 


Boston.—More than 190 student 
composers and performers from five 
music schools participated in the third 
annual Symposium of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Music Students, 
held at the New England Conservatory 
of Music from March 16 to 19. The 
New England Conservatory Orchestra, 
conducted by Malcolm H. Holmes, 


gave a concert of representative stu- 


dent compositions. 

The conservatory announced that its 
summer session would run for six 
weeks, from July 5 to Aug. 13, and 
that refresher courses in music educa- 
tion and theoretical subjects would be 
offered. Students will also be ac- 
cepted for individual instruction in 
applied music and theory during the 
whole or any part of the period from 
June 20 to Sept. 3. 

The school recently announced the 
appointment of Frederick Jagel, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, to the vo- 
cal faculty. Cyrus DurcIn 


Art Alliance Medal 
Presented to Fleisher 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Art Alliance 
Medal of Achievement has been 
awarded to Edwin A. Fleisher. Mr. 
Fleisher was honored for his found- 
ing of the Fleisher Music Collection, 
which he donated to the Free Library 
of Philadelphia in 1929. Mr. Fleisher 
is also founder of the Symphony 
Club, which provides free orchestral 
training for instrumentalists. 


Frances Lehnerts_ Soloist 
With Various Choral Groups 


Frances Lehnerts, mezzo-soprano, 
has appeared as soloist with four 
choral groups during recent months. 
Included in her engagement book have 
been the Orpheus Club, in Wilming- 
ton, Del.; the New York Metropolitan 
Life Glee Club; the Mercer University 
Glee Club, in Macon, Ga. ; and the Red 
Springs Choral Society, in Red 
Springs, N. C. 


Chicago Notes 





Chicago Seminary Gives 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater 

Cuicaco. — On Palm Sunday, the 
Seabury-Western Seminary Choir, 
assisted by the Atonement men’s and 
boys’ choirs, and directed by Robert 
MacDonald, presented Giovanni Bat- 
tista Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, at the 
Church of the Atonement. 


University of Chicago 
To Present Julius Caesar % 
Cuicaco.—The University of Chi- 
cago will present Handel’s Julius 
Caesar, on May 6, with Donald 
Gramm, baritone, and Eleanore Rae 
Warner, soprano, in the leading roles; 
Harold Brindell, tenor, as Sextus; 
and Eleanor Limbach, contralto, as 
Cornelia. The orchestra will be di- 
rected by Sigmund Levarie, of the 
music faculty of the university. 


Music Education Series 
Given at Roosevelt College 


Cuicaco.—The first in a series of 
three lectures on problems of public 
school music was given by Karl W. 
Gehrkens at Roosevelt College school 
of music on March 10. Other recent 
offerings by the college include two 
performances of Donizetti’s Don Pas-- 
quale, and a concert by the college or- 
chestra. The school’s string quartet 
made its first public appearance on 
March 16, at Fullerton Hall. 


Winnetka Artists Series 
Under Mary Wickerham 
WINNETKA, ILL. — The Winnetka 
Artists Series, given for 25 years un- 
der the auspices of the Winnetka Mu- 
sic Club, will be handled by the Mary 
Wickerham Concert Management, 
beginning with the 1949-50 season. 
Kirsten Flagstad, Joseph Szigeti, the 
Vienna Choir Boys, and Gold and 
Fizdale, duo-pianists, are scheduled 
next season. 


Cosmopolitan School 
Presents Student Recitals 
CH1cacGo. — The Cosmopolitan 
School of Music presented an artist- 
student program in the Cosmopolitan 
Recital Studio on Feb. 5. Pupils 
studying piano under Daisy Waller 
Stephen, voice under Harriet Case, 
and violin under Mary Rasmussen, 
and members of Ramon B. Girvin’s 
ensemble class participated. 


Chicago Tribune to Sponsor 
Chicagoland Music Festival 
Cuicaco. — The twentieth annual 
Chicagoland Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc., will take place on 
Aug. 20. There will be vocal, in- 
strumental, choral, band, accordion 
band, and baton twirling contests. 


Chicago Musical College 
Presents Duo Piano Programs 


Cxicaco.—On March 28, the Chi- 
cago Musical College recital series 
presented Wanda Paul and Felix 
Ganz, pianists, in a program of piano 
duets, which included works by 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Mozart, De- 
bussy, Schubert, and Bizet. A con- 
cert of two-piano music was given by 
Miss Paul and Mr. Ganz, and Margery 
Giles, Ottolee Macomber, and Thad- 
deus Kozuch on Feb. 28. 


Ten Degrees in Music 
Presented at De Paul 


Cuicaco. — De Paul University 
graduated two masters of music and 
eight bachelors of music in its mid- 
year convocation on Feb. 13. Music 
for the convocation program included 
works by Mendelssohn, Hasler, Recli, 
Dooner, and Claussman, sung by the 
De Paul University Choir, under the 
direction of Arthur C. Becker, dean 
of the school of music. 








roperT TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR. 7-381 


avo TEICHERT 


CONCERT PIANIST 


ORGANIST - TEACHER 
21 East 65th St., N. Y. C. - RE. 7-8961 


VAN DEN ANDEL 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Sudio: 404 Carnegie Hall, 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Cl 6-8634 


MARIA 


VELASQUEZ 


Teacher of Piano and Theory 
19 West 87 St. New York 24, N. Y. 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 
From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitan Opera Studio 67 
LO 4-2717 


LOIS WANN 


Concert Oboist—Teacher 
415 W. 118th St., N. Y¥. C. - AC 2-0852 


epward WEISS 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 


Mr. Edward Weiss is to be considered a 
remarkable qualities” Ferrucele 

of Hephzibah Menuhin 
and other artists. 


853 Seventh Ave., N. Y. Circle 5-8769 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 7ist St., N. Y. C. - Schuyler 4-7678 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Soprano 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St., Philas, Pa. 
Phone Pen. 3459 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 


of Voice Production 
aa the Art of Bel Canto 


161 West 86th St, N. Y.C. SO. 4-056 
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-CHICAGO- 


TEACHERS 
AND 
STUDIOS 





ROBERT 


MACDONALD STUDIOS 


Piano - Voice - Violin - Theory - 
Languages - Repertoire 


WEbster 39-2494 724 Fine Arts Bidg. 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Vocal Technique Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Analysis 
Member NATS 


Studie: 512 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 5, Ill. 
Res. : Livingston 8-1237 Studio: WEbster 9-2705 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1225 Kimball Bidg. WaAbash 2-1385 
Res. Phone: SUperior 8-4200 
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Coach 


and 


Accompanist 





wut BAERWALD 


Teacher of piano and the art ef accom- 
panying. Opera and concert coach. 
356 E. 78th St., N. Y. C. RE 7-9040 


“" BALSAM 


Coach & Accompanist 
Singers & Instrumentalists 
Available for New York Recitals 
23 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. EN 2-3828 


ARCHIE f L A C 4 


Accompanist to 
Zinka Milanev, Leonard Warren 
48 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. PL 38-5279 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Dir. Piano: Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal a me Deportmeni 
Coach of Lucrezia Boeri — Elleen Farrell 
276 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1438—TR 4-8190 


CONSTANTINE 


CALLINICOS 


Conductor-Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
46 West 70 St., N. Y. SC 4-3765 


MILNE 


CHARNLEY 


a ~~ ed 
G7 W. 58 St., PL 3-2450 


=~ COMRIE 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Season 1948-49 :¥y P= Kullman 
Faculty: Fineh Jr. Adeiphi Colleges 
Studie: 226 W. 72nd ay N.Y.C. TR 7-1332 


¢ EDWARDS 


Coach-Accompeanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St, N. Y. C. Cl 7-3287 


EDWARD HART 


Concert Accompanist 
and Coach 
344 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 7-4805 


WALTER 


HATCHEK 


Pianist-—Coach—Accompanist 
304 W. 78th St., N. Y.C. 26 EN. 2.2481 


EUGENE HELMER 


Coach—A ccompanist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
1320 Madison Ave., N. Y. AT 9-6432 


OTTO HERZ 


Concert Accompanist and Coack 
302 W. 79th St, N. Y. C. SC. 4-5855 


ROBERT PAYSON W i L L 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y.C. TRafaigar 7-6700 


wu HUGHES 


Ceach and Accompanist 
50 W. 67th St., N.Y. C. 
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FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—A ? 
428 Central Park Ww. AC 2-3896 


H. SPENCER M Cc EY OY 


Accompanist—C cach 
For Professional Singers only. 
256 W. 88th St, N. Y. C. TR 3-1e08 


cowon MILLER 


Concert Accompanist 
Studie: 344 W. 72nd St., Apt. 4B, N. Y. C. 
ENdieett 2-631! 


ucroo MITTMAN 


Pianist-Coach & Accompanist 
Instruction in the art ef accompanying 
318 W. 77 St., W. Y. C. EN 2-3276 




















REEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
241 West 7t St, N. Y. ©. TR 38-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charies Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N. Y. Cl 6-8067 








THEODORE 


SCHAEFER 


Coach-Accompanisi ~ 


157 West 74th St., N. Y. C., ¢/o Carter 
ENdicott 2-1923 


wwe SINGER 


Coach—Accompanist 
338 W. 72nd &t., N. Y. C. SC 4-5449 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach and Accompanist 
318 E. 19 St., N. Y. C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—A ccompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., NW. Y. 23, N. Y. TR 7-6700 


LEO TAUBMAN 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 
20 W. 76th St., N. Y. C. EN 2-9383 

















PAUL 


ULANOWSKY 


Coach-Accompaenist 
117 W. (2th St., N.Y. C. CH 2-6352 


uct WIGHTMAN 


Coach-Accompanist 
Met Opera Stadios 
1425 Breadway, WN. Y. C. LO 5-243! 
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The Erlking 


(Continued from page 31) 


was not interested either in the 
obscure young Viennese composer 
or in his music. The album contain- 
ing this third version of the Erl- 
king was subsequently acquired by 
the Royal Library in Berlin. 

Schubert’s friends deemed it 
necessary to find a singer of reputa- 
tion who would sing his lieder in 
public, and by doing so bring about 
a favorable turn in the composer’s 
affairs. The singer who was willing 
to espouse Schubert’s songs in pub- 
lic had to be a man not only of 
high artistic qualities but also of 
courage. for operatic arias, and not 
songs, were the concert fashion of 
the day. This singer was finally 
found in Johann Michael Vogl, a 
well educated artist who hated the 
hollow pathos often exploited on 
the operatic stage, and demanded a 
clear articulation of the words. 
Coining the slogan, “If you have 
nothing to tell me, then you have 
nothing to sing to me,” Vogl 
anticipated Wagner’s fundamental 
principle of musical declamation. 

Vogl was much attracted by the 
Erlking. Heinrich Kreissle, Schub- 
ert’s first important biographer, 
tells us that Vogl monopolized 
this song, which seemed created for 
his particular powers. He sang it 
on frequent occasions in private 
parties, and finally offered it in a 
gala concert, whose performers also 
involved such illustrious people as 
Sophie Schroder, the greatest Ger- 
man actress of her time; her daugh- 
ter, Wilhelmine, who later became 
the foremost German dramatic 
soprano; and Fanny Elssler, the 
famous dancer. Anselm Hutten- 
brenner, who played the piano ac- 
companiment on that occasion, 
wrote, in 1854: “At Vogl’s re- 
quest, made at a rehearsal, Schu- 
bert inserted a few bars into the 
piano accompaniment in order to 
give the singer the opportunity to 
have more rests.” 

Four different characters appear 
in the ballad — the narrator who 
tells the story, the father, the boy, 
and the Erlking. In presenting the 
song, the singer is faced with a 
great problem, for each of these 
characters must be individualized 
vocally as well as emotionally. This 
is difficult when the different parts 
of the vocal line are too closely 
knit together, forming a continuous 
line not broken by the rests that 
would create a sharper contrast 
between the different characters. If 
we consider this circumstance, and 
examine bar 40 and bar 84 in the 
second version, we understand the 
soundness of Vogl’s request for 
additions to the piano part; and we 
also realize that Schubert proceeded 
from a sound artistic consideration 
when he inserted one bar—or rather 
expanded one bar into two—in the 
final version. This extension gives 
the singer time to change from one 
role to another. 


N_ 1830, Wilhelmine Schréder- 
Devrient, then one of the most 
celebrated opera singers, paid a 
visit to Goethe, and sang Schu- 
bert’s Erlking for him. So great was 
the impression she made on the 
poet that he exclaimed, “Thank you 
a thousand times for this most ar- 
tistic performance,” and went on 
to say, “I once heard this composi- 
tion in my earlier days, and felt 


that it did not agree with my views, 
but as you sang it, the whole work 
emerges as a clear picture.” 

Atter Schubert, many other com- 
posers made settings of Goethe’s 
ballad. Only Loewe’s setting, how- 
ever, could seriously rival Schub- 
ert’s masterpiece. Carl Loewe 
(1796-1869) wrote his Erlking in 
1817 or 1818, and published it as 
Opus 1. A gifted singer, Loewe 
travelled widely, and achieved great 
success everywhere by his pertorm- 
ances of his own ballads. When he 
came to Vienna in 1844, he did not 
hesitate to sing his Erlking, even 
though he knew that the Viennese 
public had grown up on Schubert’s 
setting. The critic of the Wiener 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
called Loewe’s conception and mu- 
sical treatment an ingeniously con- 
trived imitation of Schubert. Upon 
reading the criticism, Loewe as- 
sured the critic that his Erlking 
was written at a time when he did 
not yet know Schubert’s composi- 
tion. 

This statement did not settle the 
case, however. Forty years later. 
Loewe’s claim was contradicted by 
his own daughter, Frau Julie von 
Bothwell, who declared, in a letter 
to Albert Bach, the author of a 
book on the art ballad, that her 
father had seen the manuscript of 
Schubert’s Erlking before making 
his own setting. Although he did 
not usually employ poems which 
had been put to music by others, 
she said, Loewe felt in this case 
that Schubert had not found the 
“true ballad-tone” for the poem. He 
therefore wrote music in a more 
dramatic style, observing, “It can 
also be done in another way.” 

Be this as it may, there are few 
similarities between the composi- 
tions of Schubert and Loewe, and 
these are greatly outweighed by the 
profound differences. Both settings 
are written in the key of G minor; 
and Loewe, like Schubert, employs 
a recitative treatment of the con- 
cluding words, “The child was 
dead.” But in contrast to Schubert, 
Loewe repeats both words and mu- 
sical periods in the parts sung by 
the father and the boy. In general, 
his treatment is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of Schubert. Three 
times, the ghost recites an eight 
bar phrase containing only the 
tones of the common chord of G 
major. Here Berlioz’s idée fixe and 
Wagner’s Leitmotif are anticipated. 
Indeed, Loewe’s foreshadows Wag- 
ner, and it is easy to understand 
Wagner’s deep love for his work in 
general, and for the Erlking in par- 
ticular. 


Student Composers 
To Meet in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI. — The second annual 
Midwest Symposium for Student 
Composers will be held at the Col- 
lege of Music of Cincinnati on April 
21, 22 and 23. Ten schools will be 
represented at the three-day meeting 
and students will participate in con- 
cert sessions and forums devoted to 
the musical problems of the times. 


Iowa College To Hold 
Annual May Music Festival 
Mount VERNON, Iowa. — Cornell 
College will celebrate its 51st annual 
May Music Festival on May 5, 6, and 
7. The Chicago Symphony, under 
Tauno Hannikainen; the Cornell Ora- 
torio Society, under Jacques Jolas; 
Isaac Stern, violinist; Mack Harrell, 
baritone; and Nancy Carr, soprano, 
will participate. 
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NEW MUSIC 





A Choral Symphony 
By a Young American 


HE Cycle, Symphony No. 4, for 
chorus of mixed voices and or- 
chestra, by Peter Mennin (Carl 
Fischer) has been issued in piano 
score. The orchestral score and parts, 
and a reduction for two pianos are 
available on rental. The work was 
commissioned by the Collegiate Cho- 
rale. Having obtained from Paul 
Hindemith a masterpiece, in the form 
of his setting of Whitman’s When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryar 1 Bloomed, 
the Chorale has again been fortunate 
in its commissions, for Mr. Mennin’s 
symphony is not only the most am- 
bitious but also the most impressive 
large-scale work he has yet produced. 
The Cycle is a bit cosmic for so 
young a composer, but it is sincere 
music, with an imaginative power that 
disarms criticism. Its basic materials 
are less inspired than the handling 
of them. Mr. Mennin has written his 
own text, which begins (rather dis- 
hearteningly): “The dark sea is a 
tide of flowing waters, and in its 
vasty depth we view eternity.” For- 
tunately, he is a far better composer 
than poet, and his treatment of the 
chorus is remarkably effective. The 
first movement is a restless allegro in 
two-four, with ingenious syncopations 
and crossings of the bar. It ends 
with a stunning climax, on the ap- 
propriate words, “with sounds that 
pierce the marrow, with savage hymns 
of exultation.” 

The slow movement, which is con- 
trapuntally interesting, is  elegiac: 
“Come back to the earth. Man for- 
get. The dark waters remember an- 
cient conflicts and are silent.” Mr. 
Mennin has used suspensions in the 
vocal writing with notable skill, and 
has divided the voices ingeniously, 
to obtain special tone colorings. The 
finale is massive and broadly conceived 
without becoming pompous. Here 
again, the use of the voices brings an 
excitement into the music which 
it would otherwise lack. The Cycle 
has been performed in New York; 
it should now reach a far wider audi- 
ence. nm. 


Reviews in Brief 
For Secular Chorus 


From Galaxy Music Corporation: 
Spring (SATB, TTBB, SA and SSA, 
with piano) and The Road to Derry 











A “Must” for Every ’Cellist 


Professional or Amateur 


SIX STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH FOLK SONG 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
for ’Cello and Piano 
$2.00 


Also published for Violin, Viola, 
or Clarinet and Piano 





New—just issued! 


FOUR FOLK FRAGMENTS 


for ’Cello and Piano 


by 
FREDERICK CAPON 


$1.75 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street, New York 10 
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(SAA, SATB and TTBB, with pi- 
ano) both by Richard Kountz. 

From Carl Fischer: Meadows, 
Grow Ye Greener (SSA with piano 
or organ), Farewell (SSA _ with 
piano), and Three Winters, Three 
Summers (SSA with piano), Aus- 
trian folk songs arr. by Ernest 
Kanitz. Winter (SSA with piano) 
music by Charles Koechlin, arr. by 
Ruggero Vene. The Dove on the Lily 
Tree (SSA with piano) and Sorrow 
of Love (SSA with piano) Swedish 
folk songs, arr. by Ruggero Vene. 
Lament (SSA with piano) Finnish 
folk song, arr. by Ruggero Vene. 
Morning Song (SSA with piano) 
Dutch folk song, arr. by Ruggero 
Vene. Flow Where the Waters Flow 
(SATBB, with semichorus off stage 
ad lib. a cappella) by Edward T. 
Milkey. What Care I (TTBB with 
piano) by Christopher Thomas. Break, 
O Sea (SSA with piano) by Bain- 
bridge Crist. Lullaby to a Seafarer’s 
Son (SSAA with piano) by Marian 
McLaughlin. He Who Would Valiant 
Be (SATB with piano or organ) by 
Charles H. Marsh. 


For Solo Voice 


Songs by La Forge, Longone, 
Manning and Del Riego Issued 


7 aon Galaxy Music Corporation 
come new sacred songs by Frank La 
Forge, Teresa Del Riego and Richard 
Manning, a love song by Miss Del 
Riego, and songs based on traditional 
melodies by Mr. Manning and Carol 
Perrenot Longone. Mr. La Forge’s 
Invocation is a setting of the poem, 
O Mont Glorieux, by Georges Le 
Maitre Toupin, for high voice. It is 
provided with both French and Eng- 
lish texts. Miss Del Riego has writ- 
ten her own words for Be Thou My 
Guide, for medium voice, with a range 
from A to F. Mr. Manning’s I Been 
Waitin’, for medium voice, is con- 
ceived in the style of a Spiritual. 

Miss Del Riego’s Love Song at 
Sunset, a setting of verses by Noel 
March, is available in versions for 
both high and low voice. Richard 
Manning has set the beautiful old 
chantey, Shenandoah, for low voice, 
with a range from B flat to E fiat. 
Carol Perrenot Longone’s Bygone 
Tunes Come Singing Down the Years 
(Nostalgia) is based on an old gypsy 
tune. She has written her own text. 
The range is for medium voice. 


Reviews in Brief 


From G. Schirmer: Who Knows? 
by Walter Golde, words by Elfrida 
Norden, for high and medium voice. 
What Can I Ask More of Life?, by 
Albert Hay Malotte, words by Row- 
land Vance Lee, for medium voice. 
Fix Me, Jesus; and Roll, Jerdn’, Roll, 
two Negro spirituals, simply arranged 
by Hall Johnson. Pianissimo, by 
Celius Dougherty, words by Eli Ives 
Collins, for medium voice. The Police- 
man in the Park, by Theodore Chan- 
ler, text by Leonard Feeney. Pas- 
tures of the Soul, by Margaret Car- 
reau, words by Frederick H. Martens. 
The Watchmaker’s Shop, by Mykel 
Morrison, words by Elizabeth Flem- 
ing. Twenty-five Favorite Songs for 
Young Girls, (revised edition), an al- 
bum of favorites by English and 
American composers interspersed with 
songs by Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Abt, Gounod, Dvorak, 
Massenet and Sinding. 

From Carl Fischer: I Sing, by Gus- 
tav Klemm, a setting of words by 
Eric von der Goltz. My Philosophy, 
a setting by Murray Rumsey of verses 
by John Kendrick Bangs. 

From J. Curwen, London (New 
York: G. Schirmer): Music, by 
Roger Quilter, a setting of Shelley. 

From Associated Music Publishers : 
Arioso from Bach’s Cantata No. 156, 
arranged for solo voice by Sister M. 
Elaine. 


(Continued on page 37) 


Composers Corner 


Icon STRAVINSKY’s Mass had its 
American radio premiere on April 14, 
when it was broadcast by the Robert 
Shaw Chorale over ABC, as one of 
the Lenten series of programs spon- 
sored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 

The American premiere of ARTHUR 
HONEGGER’s oratorio, La Danse des 
Morts, was given by the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic under Igor Buketoff on 
April 5. The worl calls for soprano, 
contralto-and baritone soloists, narra- 
tor, chorus and orchestra. La Danse 
des Morts, based on a text by Paul 
Claudel, was first performed in Paris 
in 1941, 

First of a series of commissions to 
be given by the League of Composers 
for new band music is the one recently 
accepted by Virci. THomson for a 
one-movement work of six to eight 
minutes’ duration. The commissions 
have been made possible through a 
contribution by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. The League plans to offer one 
a year. 

The Sonatina for Flute and Piano 
by Exprn Burton recently received 
the $100 award of the New York Flute 
Club, winning over 108 other entries. 
The work was performed by Arthur 
Lora and Leonid Hambro, and has 
been published by Carl Fischer. 

Davip Diamonp will lecture on 
American music at the Salzburg Sem- 
inar in American Studies in July, and 
will arrange two programs of Ameri- 
can chamber music for the Seminar. 
Mr. Diamond will remain in Europe 
until next February, conducting his 
orchestral music in concert and on 
the radio. Works he will present in- 
clude his Romeo and Juliet Suite, 
Fourth Symphony, Psalm for Orches- 
tra, Rounds for String Orchestra, and 
a new composition, The Enormous 
Room. 

The Chorale and Fugue in F major, 
Op. 48, by Cecm EFFINGER is to be 
played for the first time by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Band on April 22. 
His Piano Concerto, Second Sym- 
phony, and Suite for Cello have been 
performed this year. 

Huco Norpen’s Symphony in A 
minor was played for the first time by 
the Setthern Illinois Symphony in 
Carboritiate, Ill., recently. 

The Nies-Berger Chamber Orches- 
tra played WALTER PIstTon’s Prelude 
and Allegro for Organ and Strings a 
concert at Central Presbyterian 
Church in New York in March. 

SHuRA Dvortne’s Pensive Noc- 
turne for piano has been issued by 
Mills Music. He will include it on 
his recital programs. 

Erno Batocn’s Divertimento had 
its Baltimore premiere in February, 
with Reginald Stewart conducting the 
Baltimore Symphony. Mr. Balogh 
wrote a special cadenza for this per- 
formance, which was played by Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra. 

Thor Johnson will conduct the world 
premiere of Homer KELLer’s Piano 
Concerto at the patrons’ concert of the 
Ojai Festivals, on May 30. 

Prayer of a Waiting World, a new 
song by GENE Bone and Howarp 
FENTON, was recently issued by Carl 
Fischer. 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music has awarded its prize 
this year to Ropert PALMER’s Quar- 
tet for Piano and Strings, and Ross 
LEE Finney’s String Quartet No. 4. 

CHARLEs HaAusIet’s Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano; Gothic Variations, for 
violin and piano; and excerpts from 
his Miniatures, Spanish Pieces, and 
Portraits were heard at the Helen 
Norfleet School in New York recently. 

/ Prima Donna, ArrHurR BENJAMIN’s 
opera laid in eighteenth-century Ven- 
ice, had its first performance in Lon- 
don, on Feb. 23, by the London Opera 
Club. Mr. Benjamin conducted the 
opera buffa, which calls for a small 








Gian-Carlo Menotti, who has been com- 
missioned by NBC to write the first 
opera specially designed for television 


cast without a chorus, and lasts an 
hour. The Devil Take Her, another 
operatic comedy by Mr. Benjamin, was 
broadcast over CBC, from Montreal, 
on March 9. 

The New Haven Symphony, under 
Hugo Kortschak, gave the first per- 
formance of Davip STANLEY SMITH’s 
Fifth Symphony recently. Mr. Smith, 
formerly dean of the Yale University 
School of Music, now devotes all of 
his time to composing. 

The first complete performance of 
Ernst Bacon’s suite, Ford’s Thea- 
ter, was given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony recently under the composer’s 
direction. 

GOTTFRIED VON’ EINEM’S opera, 
Dantons Tod, was given at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels 
on Dec. 13, at the annual festival of 
the Brussels section of the Association 
of the Belgian Press. The work is a 
setting of the play by Georg Biichner, 
whose drama Wozzeck was set by 
ALBAN BERG. 

Two South African works were 
sung by Eileen Borwell, soprano, at 
her recital in Carl Fischer Concert 
Hall in New York, on Jan. 11. They 
were In die Klooster, by GERRIT 
Bon, and Hesperides, by Percivat R. 
Kirsy. 
~ A ome-act opera by A. Louis 
ScaRMOLIN, The Interrupted Sere- 
nade, will be given at the final con- 
cert of the Babylon, L. IL, Sym- 
phony, under Christos Vrionides. 
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NEW MUSIC 





(Continued from page 36) 
Passacaglia and Fugue 
By Gardner Read 


Te roe and Fugue in D 
Minor, 34, for organ by 
Gardner head ‘recently published by 
the H. W. Gray Co., are neo-class- 
ical in character. The fugue theme 
is derived from that of the passa- 
caglia, which in the pattern of its 
inverted intervals and its rhythmic 
similarity immediately calls to mind 
Bach’s Passacaglia in C minor for 
the same instrument. There is real 
color in the variations, which are 
marked by harmonic freedom and 
rich sonorities. This is one of Mr. 
Read’s most distinctive works. C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Prelude and Fugue, by Anthony 
Scott. London: Oxford, New York; 
Carl Fisher. An imposing prelude 
and a_ well-worked-out fugue of 
modest length, A Meditation on 
Brother James’s Air, by Harold 
Drake, based on an air written by 
the Scottish James Leith Macbeth 
Bain, familiarly known as Brother 
James. 

Lighter Moods at the Organ, 
Presser. A collection of 28 short 
pieces, embracing both original com- 
positions and, transcriptions of such 
pieces as the Brahms Cradle Song 
and the Badinerie from Bach’s Suite 
in B Minor for flute and strings. 

From Leeds Music Corporation: 
Now Is the Hour (Maori Farewell 
Song), by Maewa Kaihan, Clement 
Scott and Dorothy Stewart, arranged 
by Kenneth Walton, with both pipe 
and Hammond organ registration. 

From Theodore Presser: Mélodie 
Poétique, by Charles Demorest, with 
registration for both Hammond and 
pipe organ. 


Secular Works 
For Chorus Issued 


From Edward B. Marks. Corpora- 
tion: Pioneers (SSAATTBB a cap- 
pella) by William Schuman. Six 
Folk Songs (SATB a cappella) by 
Brahms. I Tremble Not at Noise of 
War (SSATB a cappella) by Or- 
lando Gibbons. 
(SATB a cappella) by John Wilbye. 
Two Madrigals by Michelangelo 
(SATB a cappella by Jacob Arcadelt. 

From Composer Press: O Land of 
Hope, America (SATB with piano) 
by Douglas Wright. 

om G. Schirmer: Choruses from 
La Belle Héléne, by Jacques Offen- 
bach (SATB with piano) arr. by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. Daisies (SA 
and SSA, with piano) by C. B. 
Hawley. A Robin Sang in the Elm- 
wood Tree (SAB with piano) by 
Richard Kountz. Go ’way from my 
window (SSA and soprano solo, with 
piano) by John Jacob Niles, arr. by 
Hugh Ross. 

From J. Fischer & Bro.: The Long- 
ing Heart (SSA a cappella by Robert 
Hernreid. New England Women (SA 
with piano) by Seth Bingham. Old 
Shoe-boots and Leggin’s (SSA a cap- 
pella) and See Me Cross the Water 
(SATB with piano) Southern folk 
songs, arr. by Charles F. Bryan. 
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Fly Not So Swift - 


From H. W. Gray. (Novello) : 


-Four Songs for Sailors (SCTB with 


piano) by George Dyson. A Spring 
Garland (SATB with piano), six 
songs by Eric H. Thiman. Bell Song 
(SATB with piano) by Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff. Under the Greenwood 
Tree (SSA a cappella) by Montague 
Phillips. Sleep Secure, by Gordon 
Jacob, arr. as a unison song by F. S. 
Parker. A Good Roarin’ Fire, arr. as 
unison song by Muriel and Douglas 
Dawn. I Loved a Lass (SATB a cap- 
pella) and Gather ye rosebuds (SATB 
a cappella) by Bruce Montgomery. My 
Boy Billy, folk song collected by 
Vaughan Williams, (arr. SSC a cap- 
pella) by Gerald Cockshott. The Ner- 
vous Fox, French-Canadian folk song, 
arr. by Gerald Cockshott. Seaching for 
Lambs (B and SATB with piano) 
folk song collected by Cecil Sharp, 
arr. by Reginald Redman. The Sow- 
er’s Song (SA with piano) by Clif- 
ford Harked. I Loved a Lass (SATB 
a cappella) by C. S. Lang. 

From Associated Music Publishers: 
The Road Leads Into Tomorrow 
(SSAATTBB with piano) by Henry 
Cowell. 

From Music Press: Modern Can- 
ons, for two to five voices, by con- 
temporary composers, edited by Her- 
man Reichenbach. 


Piano Material 
For Young Pupils 


For Piano Duet 

Three Sonatas, by J. C. Bach. 
Edited by Wilhelm Weismann (Edi- 
tion Peters). These original four-hand 
works, composed by Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s youngest son in London, were 
probably inspired by Mozart’s visit in 
1765. The nine-year-old genius from 
Salzburg wrote his C major Sonata 
for four hands to perform with his 
sister Nannerl at London concerts. 
Johann Christian Bach played with 
the young Mozart frequently during 
his stay, and doubtless became inter- 
ested in the possibilities of the duet. 
All three of the Bach Sonatas, in C 
major, A major and F major, are 
delightful. They belong to the most 
treasurable original duets in the reper- 
toire and are ideally suited to teach- 
ing purposes. 

Deutsche Tanze, by Beethoven. 
Edited, for the first time, by Carl 
Bittner. (Edition Peters). These 
dances were found in the music-book 
of an amateur musician, dating from 
approximately 1815, which was in the 
Prussian State Library. The dances 
are not attributed to Beethoven in 
the book, which contains other works 
by Beethoven. The internal evidence 
for his authorship, however, is very 
strong. Whether by Beethoven or not, 
they are wonderfully fresh and vig- 
orous. Amateur pianists and, especially 
students, will find them exhilarating 
and easy to play. 

Four Character Studies, by Percy 
Judd. London: Elkin & Co. New 
York: Galaxy Music Corporation. 
These pieces, called The Saucy Sailor, 
The Shepherd, The Lonely Maiden, 
and The Vagabond, are distinctive be- 
cause of their modal coloring and free 
use of dissonance. Teachers should 
find them a refreshing change from 
the more hackneyed duet repertoire. 
They are within the technical range 
of advanced elementary pupils. 

Duet Album. Original Composi- 
tions for Piano Four Hands, Selected 
by Leopold Mannes. Music Press, Inc. 
This volume, the second of a series 
of three to be issued by the publishers, 
was selected with moderately ad- 
vanced pupils in mind; it is the first 
of the three to appear. Mr. Hannes 
has included Mozart’s beautiful Theme 
and Variations, K. 501; Schumann’s 
Pictures from the East; Brahms’ 
Waltzes, Op. 39; Dvorak’s Legends, 
Nos. 6-10, from Vol. II, Op. 59; 
MacDowell’s The Sea at Night, and 
Ballad, from Three Poems, Op. 20; 
and Strauss’ — Waltzes (Flug- 
schriften), Op. 300 

Czech Dance, by Genevieve Lake. 








First Performances In New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Barraud, Henri: Offrande 4 Une Ombre 
(New York Chamber Orchestra, April 17) 

Fiorillo, Dante: Pictures at the Fair A saat 
tional Orchestral Association, April 1) 

Fitch, Theodore: Terra Nova (New York 
Philharmonic- Symphony, April 2) 

Herbert, Dorothy H.: A Bill of Rights, for 
orchestra, chorus, narrator, and baritone 
solo ae York Chamber Orchestra, 
April 17) . : 

Spisak, Michal: Suite for String Orchestra 
(New York Chamber Orchestra, April 17) 


Chamber Music 


Blacher, Boris: Romeo and Juliet (1943), 
oratorio-opera, for solo voices, chorus and 
instrumental ensemble (League of Com- 
posers, April 10) 

a Luigi: Sex Carmina Alcaei 

1945), for soprano and instrumental en- 
semble i — of Composers, April 10) 

Reigger, allingford: Music for Brass 
Choir (1949) | ny Concert, Aen 8) 

Turchi, Guido: Concerto Breve (1947), for 
string quartet (League of Composers, 
April 10) 


Harpsichord Pieces 


Fischer, J. K. F.: Balet anglois (Edith 
Weiss-Mann, Apr il 2 
Lubeck, Vincentius; Praeludium in A minor 


(Edith Weiss-Mann, April 2) 

Scheidt, Samuel: Galliarda Dulente Variiert 
(after John Dowland’s King of Denmark) 
(Edith Weiss-Mann, April 2) 


Cascarino, Romeo: I would live in your 
love; The Pasture (Marguerite Standen, 
April 1) 

Dougherty, Celius: Love; Suffering (Nina 
Quartin, April 1 

Kabalevsky, Dimitri: Uncle Vanja (Nina 
Quartin, April 1) 

Labunski, Wiktor: Solitude (Robert Whit- 
low, April 11) 

Nordoff, Paul (arranger): Born again; Jesus 
walked this lonely valley ‘aber 
(Marguerite Standen, April 1 

Talma, Louise: Terre de rance, song cycle 
(Composers Forum, April 18 

Van Vactor, David 33 (Robert 
Whitlow, April 11) 

Weber, Ben: Concertaria after Solomon, 
Op. 29 (Nina Quartin, April 1) 


Piano Pieces 


Binder, A. W.: Variations on a Yemenite 
Theme (Blanche Schwartz, April 6) 

Deyo, Felix: Novelette (Gertrude Rennert, 
April 8) 

Kohn, Ben: Ballade (Gertrude Rennert, 
April 8) 








Carl Fischer. A simple little piece 

r beginners. 

First Steps (Easy Duets), Op. 29, 
by Samuel Maykapar. Leeds Music 
Corporation. Sixteen pieces more or 
less on the plan of the Godowsky 
Miniatures, by a Russian composer. 
Ingenious and attractive. R. 3. 


Little Pieces by Franck 
Excellent for Students 


HE two volumes of pieces for 

harmonium composed by César 
Franck are not known to most music 
lovers. Wilhelm Mohr has selected 
sixteen of them that are effective on 
the piano, and added two little piano 
works, the Doll’s Lament and Slow 
Dance, to make a collection of eighteen 
Short Pieces (Edition Peters). Since 
all of them are only moderately dif- 
ficult, and offer considerable melodic 
freshness and harmonic originality, 
they make admirable material for pi- 
ano students. These compositions for 
harmonium were published, after 
Franck’s death, by his son. The first 
set was originally written for a pupil 
of Franck who lived in the provinces 
and wrote to the composer for advice 
and musicai material. They were com- 
posed between 1858 and 1863. Franck 
intended to write one hundred pieces 
in the second volume, but had reached 
only the 59th when he died. R. S. 


Reviews in Brief 


From Schroeder & Gunther : Graded 
Melody Studies, Book 2, by T. Robin 
MacLachlan, a set of thirty admirably 
devised short studies, with titles for 
foundation material in the develop- 
ment of touch, technique and expres- 
sion; Caprice and Schumannesque, by 
Helen Boykin; The School’s on Fire, 
stressing the chromatic scale, by 
Howard Kasschau; Pianino Waltz, 
Reverie and Swincopation, by Mark 
Nevin; My Love, She’s But a Lassie 
Yet, Scottish song, arranged by Jo- 
sephine Bowden. 

From Century Music Publishing 
Co.: Second Impromptu, by Wiktor 
Labunski; Let’s Play Tag, by Andor 
Foldes, five one-page pieces, entitled, 
Taking a Walk, It’s Raining, Little 
Boats on the Pond, The Organ- 
Grinder and Let’s Play Tag; Silver 
Trumpets, the Papal march and fan- 
fare of St. Peter’s by Viviani, ar- 
ranged by Dorothy Cazzoni; Come 
Out, Kids, by Leo Kraft; Off For a 
Trip and Yo-Yo, by Miiton James ; 
Light and Shadow, Dewdrops, and 
Harvest Time, by Edgar L. Stone. 

From Marks Music Corporation: 
Sword Dance, from Khachaturian’s 
Gayne Ballet, arranged by Larry An- 
thony, difficult in its octaves 
chromatic double-thirds scale pass- 
ages; Song of the Islands by Charles 


E. King, and Yours, by Gonzalo Roig, 
arranged by Louis Sugarman. 

From Mercury Music Corporation: 
Tumbling Tommy, Parade, A New 
Solfeggietto, after C. P. E. Bach, and 
Spring Day, a set of three one-page 
pieces, by Marion Bauer, teaching ma- 
terial of special interest; Lamenta- 
tion, by Robert Ward, in the upper 
intermediate class. 


An Oriental Fantasy 
By Alexandre Tcherepnine 


HE Fantaisie for Piano and 

Orchestra by Alexandre Tcherep- 
nine (Hinrichsen) is a _ graceful 
virtuoso piece in conventional style. 
The work is issued in a version for 
two pianos by the publishers. It con- 
sists of three sections called Eastern 
Chamber Dream, Yan Kwei Fei’s 
Love Sacrifice, and Road to Yunnan. 
The solo piano is given a series of 
arabesques that are colored with 
touches of oriental melody. The 
music does not develop to much point, 
but it gives, the solo pianist a good 
vehicle for display. R. 3. 


Reviews in Brief 
For Two Pianos 


From Mercury Music Corporation 
(Merrymount Music Press): Sonata 
for Two Pianos, by Esther William- 
son; and Hommage a ma Jeunesse, 
Sonatina for Two Pianos, by Miriam 
Gideon. Both only moderately difficult 
and written with a refreshing tartness 
of harmonic flavor. These pieces do 
not contain distinguished materials nor 
are they very firmly developed, but 
they reveal imagination and a praise- 
worthy spirit of experimentation. 


New Camille Nickerson 
Arrangements Published 

WasuinctTon. — Camille Nickerson, 
of the Howard University faculty, has 
recently had two of her arrangements 
of Creole folk music published. Gue’ 
Gue’ Solingaie was released by the 
Leeds Music Company, and Fais Do 
Do was published by the Boston Music 
Company. 


Wilfred Pelletier 
Named Presser Advisor 


PurLape.puiA. — Wilfrid Pelletier, 
Metropolitan Opera Conductor, has 
been appointed chief music advisor 
to the Theodore Presser Company. 
Mr. Pelletier will maintain a studio 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where musicians may secure informa- 
tion and counsel about Presser, 
Church and Ditson music publications. 
Mr. Pelletier will be responsible for 
all professional-caliber music in the 
Presser, Ditson, and Church cata- 
logues. 
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BOOKS 


THE BALLET-LOVER'S COMPAN- 
ION. Text and drawings by Kay 
Ambrose. 80 pages. New York: 
Alfred W. Knopf. $1.95. 


A more delectable little book about 
dancing than Kay Ambrose’s sequel 
to her Ballet-Lover’s Pocket Book 
would be hard to find. Whereas the 
earlier volume dealt with the basic 
technical facts of ballet dancing, The 
Ballet Lover’s Companion deals with 
judgments, taste, and aesthetics. Her 
text and illustrations are designed to 
show the ballet enthusiast what to 
look for in the actual performances he 
sees, and to indicate the specific rea- 
sons why dancing may be considered 
good or bad, beautiful or ugly, and 
expressive or cold. The drawings, 
whose style is already familiar to 
MusicaL AMERICA readers, are unerr- 
ing in the exactness with which they 
represent both the virtues and the 
faults she wishes to single out—as, 
for instance, a sequence of sketches 
showing how not to do an adagio 
passage in the Swan Lake pas de 
deux, in which the ballerina prepares 
too carefully for her turns, and clearly 
manifests her terror lest her partner 
may not be on hand to catch her at 
the end. The text (subtitled “aesthet- 
ics without tears for the ballet-lover” ) 
touches with pungent economy upon 
such topics as stage deportment, the 
use of the arms, balance, “line,” music 
and the dancer, classifications of bal- 
lets and types of dancers, style and 
character, and costumes and deécors. 
For those who want to sharpen their 
perceptions of ballet dancing, Miss 
Ambrose’s tiny book is unmatched in 
both practicality and clarity. C. S. 


DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Ana- 
tole Chujoy. 546 pages. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. $7.50. 


Now that Mr. Chujoy’s Dance En- 
cylopedia has - appeared, after two 
years of preparation, it is hard to 
understand how we ever managed to 
get along without it. To find data 
about people, works, and events in 
the field of dance, it has always been 
necessary to hunt through a variety 
of specialized indices in books de- 





voted to narrower concerns. Mr. Chu- 
joy and his contributors have now 
made it possible to possess in brief 
and accurate form many, if not most, 
of the salient facts about dance and 
dancers, ancient and modern, within 
the covers of a single well printed 
and sturdily bound volume. In addi- 
tion to the shorter entries, the en- 
cyclopedia contains a number of com- 
missioned articles, in many cases by 
important authorities, covering sub- 
jects of focal importance. Among the 
topics are Ballet in America, Notes 
on Choreography, Dance Criticism, 
Dance Notation, Design for Theatri- 
cal Dance, Ethnologic Dance, Folk 
Dancing in America, History of 
Dance, Modern Dance, Philosophy of 
Dance, and Spanish Dance, not to 
mention such side-issues as Publicity 
to the Dance, Dance as Therapy, and 
Accidents While Dancing. As every 
encyclopedia does, the current volume 
reflects the predilections of its editor ; 
ballet (especially Russian ballet) re- 
ceives proportionately more space 
than any other branch of the art, and 
some important practitioners of non- 
balletic dance (Federico Rey and 
Tommy Gomez are two of them) are 
omitted in favor of ballet bit-dancers. 
But the book contains so infinitely 
much, and sets it forth with such reli- 
ability, that its omissions and partisan- 
ship are minor matters in the face of 
so admirable an over-all achievement. 


THE YEAR IN AMERICAN 
MUSIC, edited by David Ewen. 
551 pages. New York, Allen, 
Towne & Heath, Inc., 1948. $6. 


This volume, which follows a sim- 
ilar yearbook issued in 1947, covers 
musical events from June 1, 1947, 
through May 31, 1948, and contains 
five new listings—world premieres, 
American premieres, festivals, motion 
pictures, and musicians in the news. 
The volume also includes tabulated 
information about composers in 
America, orchestras, opera companies, 
awards, books on music, and recorded 
music, as well as a list of obituaries. 

The first portion of the book is de- 
voted to a chronicle of events, listed 
chronologically under the dates on 
which they occurred. Since this 
chronicle covers events throughout 
the nation and information of all sorts, 
it is rather helter-skelter, but the 
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reader will be able to refer to the 
tabulated lists for specific facts, in 
most cases. The book has up-to-date 
information which will make it es- 
pecially useful to libraries, publica- 
tions, and educational institutions. 
More editorial selection could have 
been exercised in the listing of events, 
but it was better to include trifling 
items than to omit important ones, 
and the book covers a wide range. 


DAS VEILCHEN, by Mozart and 
Goethe. Photostat of the original 
autograph of the score, with illus- 
trations, and a history of the song 
by Paul Net#tl. Storm Publishers, 
New York, 1949. $7.50. 


Photostatic reproductions of musical 
manuscript scores are nothing partic- 
ularly new in Central Europe, where 
since the end of the first World War 
a considerable number of famous 
masterpieces have been made avail- 
able in this fashion. In the 1920s, 
the Drei Masken Verlag, of Munich, 
brought out facsimiles of the full 
scores of Tristan, Meistersinger, and 
Parsifal, exact down to the fly specks 
on the original paper. In the course 
of time, numerous other masterpieces, 
larger and smaller, appeared in this 
fashion—among them Bach’s Saint 
Matthew Passion, Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll, various Beethoven sonatas and 
Brahms songs, Mozart’s Requiem and 
similar treasures. 

America has been more backward 
in this sort of thing, but Storm Pub- 
lishers, of New York, have brought 
out a handsome facsimile of Mozart’s 
most famous song, Das _ Veilchen, 
handsomely bound, beautifully printed 
and provided with a great deal of 
scholarly information. Mozart him- 
self might have been astonished to 
see what an expenditure of heavy 
learning his little lied has provoked. 
In addition to the reproduction of the 
manuscript (which had become the 
property of the late Stefan Zweig), 
the present ambitious publication in- 
cludes facsimiles of Mozart and 
Goethe (who wrote the poem); the 
German words with an English trans- 
lation; a history of the song by Paul 
Nettl, running to over a dozen pages, 
illustrated by musical examples and 
reproductions from an early edition 
of a Goethe Singspiel; and, finally, 
the first edition of the song. 

The whole thing is impressively 
carried out, if it does seem rather 
topheavy. nm. FP. P. 


PABLO CASALS: A LIFE, by 
Lillian Littlehales. 232 pp. New 
York: W. W. Norton, $3.75. 


A revision, after nearly twenty years, 
of the author’s earlier biography of the 
great Spanish cellist and conductor, 
containing details of his life during 
and since the recent war. Enthusiasti- 
cally but bromidically written. The 
best passage is an extended quotation 
from the noted teacher, Diran Alex- 
anian, on the art of cello-playing. 

e. 


VOICE CULTURE, A NEW AP- 
PROACH, by Louis Banks. 86 


pages. Philadelphia, Elkan-Vogel. 
$2.50. 


Like most works of this sort, Mr. 
Banks’ book will be of greater ‘value 
to his own pupils than to even the 
musical part of the general reading 
public. The question of whether 
voice culture requires a new approach 
as much as it does an effective re- 
turn to methods by which singers of 
a half a century past were trained 
cannot be discussed here. Mr. Banks 
delves deeply, and not invariably with 
clarity, into physiology, and occasion- 
ally poses problems that the reviewer, 
after more than forty years of expe- 
rience in voice teaching must admit 
himself unable to deal. Possibly Mr. 
Banks is more successful. The book 
is well printed and attractively bound. 

J. Ay tt. 


DICTATORS OF THE BATON, by 


David Ewen. 296 pages and 
bibliography. Chicago-New York: 
Ziff-Davis, 1948. $3.50. 


This is a completely revised edition 
of a book published in 1943, but its 
tone of hero worship remains the 
same. An introduction prepares the 
reader for individual idiosyncrasies by 
discussing the phenomena of con- 
ductors in general, and separate chap- 
ters are then given to various leaders 
under the following groupings: Para- 
gon (Toscanini reigns alone here) ; 
The Showman; The Dynamic Con- 
ductor; Of ‘American Traditions 
(placing Walter Damrosch here seems 
a little strange); Of European Tradi- 
tions; Other Orchestras—Other Men; 
and Men Over the Radio. If one 
does not agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed in every case, at least the 
book furnishes background material 
on conductors and orchestras which 
may prove useful for reference. 


CHOPIN. By Basil Maine. 128 
pages. A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York. 
$1.50. 


This is a reprint of the short but 
useful biography that the Macmillan 
Company published in 1933. The only 
change it brings is a list of Chopin’s 
works at the end, the addition of a 
couple of volumes to the short bibliog- 
raphy printed on the closing page of 
the book, and a woodcut of Chopin 
as a frontispiece. n:°?. ¥F. 


CHIMES AND ELECTRONIC 
CARILLONS, by Paul D. Perry. 
146 pp., with carillon arrangements 
of 31 hymns and other music. New 


York: John Day, $3.75. 


History and lore of bells; theory of 
bell acoustics; description of the mod- 
ern electronic carillon, with sugges- 
tions for playing it. me 
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RECORDS 





FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC: 
Widor: Toccata, from Symphony 
No. 5; Widor: Marche Pontificale, 
from Symphony No. |; Gigout: 
Grand Choeur Dialogué; Boell- 
mann: Suite Gothique; Dupré: 
Antiphon Il, from The Common of 
Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Op. 18, No. 3 ("I am black but 
comely"); Alain: Litanies; Vierne: 
Final, from Symphony No. |. E. 
Power Biggs, organist. (Columbia 
MM-802, 5 discs.) 


The field of nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century organ music is poorly 
represented in the record catalogs. 
Mr. Biggs has sought to remedy this 
lack by playing a variety of pieces 
by half a dozen French cathedral com- 
posers. The most noteworthy works 
are the two excerpts from organ sym- 
phonies by Charles-Marie Widor, sub- 
stantial efforts to provide the organ 
with a concert literature comparable 
in scope and seriousness of treatment 
to the large contemporaneous orches- 
tral works. Louis Vierne’s Final, 
from the First Symphony, is a similar 
attempt by a composer of lesser gifts 
than Widor’s; its thematic material is 
disturbingly like The Ride of the 
Valkyries. The sentimental twentieth- 
century school of symphonic-poem 
writing is represented typically, and 
cloyingly, by a brief interpretation of 
the liturgy by Marcel Dupré. Health- 
ier in concept and style is Gigout’s 
Grand Choeur Dialogué, which is 
frankly an exploitation of the anti- 
phonal effects possible in a church in 
which the organ pipes are divided 
between front and back. Mr. Biggs 
plays all the items in this album with 
great cOmpetence and a good ear for 
appropriate registration, and the 
recording, made on the organ of St. 
Paul’s Chapel at Columbia University 
in New York, is quite believable in 
sound. G2 


CHOPIN. Nine Mazurkas. Maryla 
Jonas, pianist. (Columbia MM-810, 
3 discs.) 


Maryla Jonas is, from the technical 

and interpretative standpoint, at her 
best in these mazurkas, which are the 
posthumous one in G; the Op. 68, No. 
3; Op. 41, No. 2; 41, No. 4; the so- 
called Notre Temps; Op. 30, Nos. 4 
and 1; Op. 24, No. 3; and Op. 56, No. 
3. The Polish pianist captures the 
true Slavic feeling of these master- 
pieces, which are among Chopin’s 
finest and not most hackneyed, while 
her performances exemplify in note- 
worthy fashion much of Chopin’s es- 
sential morbidezza and rubato. She 
is equally persuasive in her playing 
of the more spirited and the more in- 
trospective dances. The fly in the 
ointment is the recording, and, espe- 
cially, the tinny sound of the - 


DELIBES: Ballet Music from Cop- 
pélia. Royal Opera House Or- 
chestra, Covent Garden, Constant 
Lambert conducting. (Columbia 
MM-775, 4 discs.) 


Some of the most ingratiating 
French ballet music of its period, set 
forth with wonderful elan by Mr. 
Lambert and a thoroughly lively, re- 
sponsive orchestra. oe 


LECOC® [arranged by Mohaupt) : 
Mile. Angot Suite. New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Efrem Kurtz 
conducting. (Columbia MX-305, 
2 discs.) 


Offenbach enthusiasts will find the 
music from Lecoqu’s La Fille de 
Madame Angot as sparkling as that 
in Mr. Kurtz’s popular Gaité Parisi- 
enne album, and in very much the 
same vein. Richard Mohaupt’s mod- 
ernization of the instrumental score is 
comparable to Manuel Rosenthal’s of 
the Offenbach music; it adds to the 


April 15, 1949 


gusto of the waltz, polka, and can-can 
tunes without resorting to tasteless 
vulgarisms. The orchestra plays like 
a whirlwind. iva 


MOZART. Sonata, F major, K. 332. 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. (RCA 
Victor DM-1284, 2 discs.) 


This recording will please only the 
most ardent admirers of Mr. Horo- 
witz, for whom he can do no wrong. 
The pianist’s brittle, mannered play- 
ing and his ill-advised tempi produce 
results that are generally deleterious 
to Mozart’s music, or, at least, are 
likely to seem so to those who prefer 
a more traditional and less sensa- 
tionalized approach to the music. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Francesca da 
Rimini. SIBELIUS: Maiden With 
the Roses, from Swanwhite, Op. 
54. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor. (Columbia MM-806, 3 discs.) 


In both texture and interpretation, 
Mr. Stokowski’s version of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Francesco da Rimini is one of 
his finest records in recent years. The 
Philharmonic responds to his beat 
flexibly, yet with supreme precision, 
and the conductor projects both the 
tortured and the amorous passages 
with unerring aim. The odd side 
contains a_ static little trifle by 
Sibelius, which serves chiefly to show 
the orchestra’s skill in soft playing. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, F 
minor. Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. (Columbia MM 
736, 5 discs.) 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, which 
has certainly had occasion to learn 
this score perfectly, plays superbly in 
this addition to the endless list of 
Tchaikovsky symphony recordings. 
Mr. Ormandy presents the music 
straightforwardly, for the most part, 
until the finale, when he becomes rest- 
less and diminishes the impression of 
musical genuineness by his familiar 
tendency to hurry things up for the 
sake of artificial excitement. As an 
interpretation of the symphony, Mr. 
Ormandy’s conception cannot hold a 
candle to the magnificent rhetoric of 
Serge Koussevitzky in the eu” 


“ Symphony’s version. 


CHOPIN: Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise Brilliante, E flat, 
Op. 22. Claudio Arrau, pianist; 
The Little Orchestra Society, 
Thomas K. Scherman, conductor. 
(Columbia MX-307, 2 discs.) 


We have here some of the best Cho- 
pin playing heard from Mr. Arrau in 
a long time. The Chilean pianist per- 
forms the lovely Andante Spianato 
with an affecting sentiment that avoids 
the mawkishness to which the music 
often succumbs, and he brings to the 
Polonaise the bright, chivalrous note 
and the manly rhythm it demands ; nor 
is the Chopin rubato at any point over- 
stressed or misapplied. Thomas K. 
Scherman’s Little Orchestra Society 
supplies unobtrusively the superfluous 
orchestral tutti and intermittent ac- 
companiments that Chopin, for some 
reason or other, thought it necessary 
to provide. mM. F. 2. 


SATIE: Trois Morceaux en Forme 
de Poire. Robert and Gaby Casa- 
desus, duo-pianists. (Columbia 
MM.-763, 3 discs.) 

The quick-witted Erik Satie called 
these little works Pieces in the Shape 
of a Pear because Debussy charged 
that his music lacked form. Whatever 
their shape, the Pieces are among 
Satie’s most delightful examples of the 
quality Jean Cocteau once called “the 
greatest audacity of our epoch—that 
of being simple.” Mr. and Mrs. Casa- 
desus play them expertly, making no 
attempt to give them a magnitude of 
scale or a rhetorical delivery Satie 
did not intend them to have. C.S 


VERDI DUETS. From Aida: Pur ti 
riveggo, mia dolce Aida; Sovra 
una terra estrania teco fuggir 
dovrei; O terra addio. Il Trova- 
tore: Miserere. Un Ballo in 
Maschera: Teco io sto; M’ami, 
m'ami. Otello: Gia nella notte 
densa; Ed io vedea fra le tue 
tempie oscure. Daniza_Ilitsch, 
soprano, with Kurt Baum, tenor 
(in the excerpts from Aida and 
Il Trovatore) and Richard Tucker, 
tenor (in the excerpts from Un 
Ballo in Maschera and Otello). 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
Max Rudolf conducting. (Colum- 
bia MM-798, 4 discs.) 


Some of the most dramatic vocal 
passages of the Verdi operas are in- 
cluded in this varied and well stocked 
album, which is sung by Daniza 
Ilitsch, former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, with two of the Metropoli- 
tan’s tenors. Because the passages 
were recorded on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Max 
Rudolf conducting the opera orches- 
tra, the acoustical mise-en-scéne is 
unusually realistic. Miss Ilitsch is 
most effective in the second part of 
the extended Masked Ball love-duet 


and in the Trovatore Miserere. In 
general, the album, recorded not long 
before the record ban went into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1948, appears to have 
been made at a time when the soprano 
was not in dependable voice. Both 
Mr. Baum and Mr. Tucker have 
many good moments, but neither 
artist is consistently represented at 
his best. c. @. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, No. 5, in F. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; Emanuel Bay, 
pianist. (RCA Victor DM 1283, 
2 discs.) 


Mr. Heifetz has given many a 
smooth and beautifully finished per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Spring So- 
nata with his excellent pianist, Eman- 
uel Bay, and the same _ superfine 
technical qualities emanate from Vic- 
tor’s polished recording. If anything 
can be held against the interpretation, 
it is to a certain lack of emotional 
spontaneity and a sort of casual, busi- 
ness-like approach that characterizes 
it. All the same, those who love the 
fresh and lovely specimen of the ear- 
lier Beethoven have ample reason to 
welcome this album. H. F. 
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Caston Ends 


Denver Season 


Denver Symphony Completes 
Schedule — Works by Local 
Composers Presented 


Denver.—The Denver Symphony, 
under the inspirational leadership of 
Saul Caston, completed its season on 
March 15, with Dorothy Kirsten, so- 
prano, as soloist. The series also in- 
cluded an appearance by Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, pianist. 

The five concerts of the spring fes- 
tival series were opened by Rafael 
Mendez as soloist in an evening of 
Spanish music. On March 1, Artie 
Shaw was soloist in the Concerto for 
Clarinet and Orchestra by Berezow- 
sky, and Five Bagatelles for Clari- 
net and String Orchestra by Finzi. 
The remainder of the program was 
devoted to Rossini’s Overture to Wil- 
liam Tell, Honegger’s Pacific 231, 
David Diamond’s Rounds for String 
Orchestra, and the Polovtsian Dances 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

Two local composers were repre- 
sented on Feb. 22. Cecil Effinger’s 
Symphony in D, conducted by the 
composer, proved that this young com- 
poser is writing music that should at- 
tract greater interest. English Suite, 
by Horace E. Tureman, who organ- 
ized the orchestra and conducted it 
for a quarter of a century, was given 
a sympathetic interpretation by Mr. 
Caston. Mr. Tureman was given an 
ovation not only for the excellence 
of his composition, but also for the 
high regard in which the community 
holds him. 

The all-Stravinsky concert of March 
8, at which the composer appeared 
as guest conductor, was most impres- 
sive. The program included the Con- 
certo for Strings in D, Apollon Mu- 
sagéte, and the Concerto for Piano 
and Wind Instruments, with Soulima 
Stravinsky as soloist. The program 
ended with the finest reading of the 
Firebird Suite ever heard in Denver. 

The spring series closed with the 
first performance in Denver of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The 
Lamont Singers, with Florence La- 
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mont Hinman as director, joined the 
orchestra for the choral movement. 
The soloists—Magaret Teeters, so- 
prano; Charles Post, tenor; Kather- 
ine Bowman, contralto; and Fred 
Nesbit, bass—were all local singers, 
and gave an excellent performance. 
The Fox Denver Theaters, under 
the direction of Harry E. Huffman, 
introduced Rudolf Serkin to the Den- 
ver public on Jan. 24. Arthur M. 
Oberfelder presented Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, in his series. 
Joun C. KENDEL 


Piano Recitals 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Master Piano 
Series, sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota, presented an all-Chopin 
recital by Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, in Northrop Auditorium on 
Jan. 27. Mr. Brailowsky chose the 
B minor Sonata as his_ principal 
work. A brilliant contribution to 
this series was presented by Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, on Feb. 16. In an 
all-Beethoven program, Mr. Serkin 
offered dazzling performances, and 
was accorded a tremendous ovation. 
A program of music by Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms was presented by 
Myra Hess, pianist, on March 8. The 
program ended with a profusion of 
encores. 

Two special concerts were given 
by the University of Minnesota music 
department on Feb. 10 and 11, intro- 
ducing Georges Enesco to the audi- 
ence in Scott Hall Auditorium. Mr. 
Enesco created a fine impression in 
performances of Bach’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 2, in E major, and the Mo- 
zar Violin Concerto in D major. He 
was accompanied by the University 
Symphony under the direction of Paul 

berg. Mr. Enesco conducted the 
orchestra in Haydn’s Symphony No. 
77, in B flat major. The programs 
opened with Gabrieli’s Sonata, Pian e 
Forte, transcribed for brass choir by 
Russell Harvey, conducted by Mr. 
Oberg. 

The University Artists Course 
brought Marian Anderson, contralto, 
_ to Northrop Auditorium o Feb. 
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Linden Closes 
Seattle Season 


SEATTLE.— The Seattle Symphony 
completed its eight-concert subscrip- 
tion series for 1948-49 at the Moore 
Theatre in February, with Egon Petri 
as soloist in Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto. Eugene Linden, conductor, 
closed a season that was sponsored 
during the first half by the Washing- 
ton Symphony Society and during the 
last half by this group and the Seattle 
Symphony Association, Inc. 

Manuel Rosenthal, composer-in-resi- 
dence at the College of Puget Sound 
for the past year, made an appearance 
as guest conductor with the orchestra, 
directing a program that included his 
own Les Meétiers Professions. Carroll 
Glenn was soloist in Ravel’s Tzigane. 
A special concert, given by the orches- 
tra in the Civic Auditorium March 8, 
had Lily Pons as soloist and André 
Kostelanetz as guest conductor. 

Stanley Chapple’s first opera pro- 
duction since he came here last fall to 
head the University of Washington 
music school were given this month. 
The pastoral Shepherds of the De- 
lectable Mountains, by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, was paired with Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas. The singers were 
members of the University Opera 
Workshop; the Madrigal Singers 
were in the pit with the orchestra; 
and Eva Heinitz, cellist, and Mr. 
Chapple, playing a piano continuo, 
accompanied narrative passages. It 
was a thoroughly successful perform- 
ance. 

Maryla Jonas, Christopher Lynch, 
Mata and Hari, and Marian Anderson 
were presented by Cecilia Schultz at 
the Moore Theatre during February. 
The university series has presented 
Jan Peerce; and the Ladies Musical 
Club has had Isaac Stern and Rudolf 
Serkin. SUZANNE MARTIN 


Varied Chamber 
Concerts in St. Paul 


St. Paut.—The excellent series of 
chamber music concerts given by the 
Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble, 
at the College of St. Catherine’s Au- 
ditorium, came to an end on March 15. 
This program was enhanced by the 
appearance of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Mr. Mitropoulos conducted the en- 
gaging Prokofieff Quintet, Op. 39, 
for winds and strings, and appeared 
as piano soloist in Chausson’s Con- 
certo in D major, for piano, violin 
and string quartet. Louis Krasner, 
violinist and guiding spirit for the 
group, also turned in a fine per- 
formance. The program began with 
Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue in C 
minor for String Quartet. The 
ensemble for this concert, in addition 
to Mr. Mitropoulos and Mr. Krasner, 
included Adrienne Gallimir and Jenny 
Cullen, violins; Vincent Mauricci, 
viola; Jess Meltzer, cello; Ray Fitch, 
bass; Rhadames Angelucci, oboe; 
and Walter Thalin, clarinet. 

For the first time in thirty years, 
St. Paul was able to boast an or- 
chestra of its own when the St. Paul 
Civic Orchestra, under Leo Kopp, 
made its debut in the St. Paul Audi- 
torium on Feb. 6. June Peterson 
Jeffrey, soprano, sang arias from 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet and 
Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, and Marie 
Shefeluk, violinist, played the first 
movement of Sibelius’ Concerto in D 
minor. 

Another concert was presented by 
the Lisowsky Symphonic Orchestra 
at St. Joseph’s Academy on Jan. 16, 
urder the direction of Peter Lisow- 
sky. Carolann Tauer, pianist, was 
heard in a movement from Rubin- 
stein’s Fourth Concerto, and Joan 
Mary Maguire, pianist, played the 
opening movement of Tchaikowsky’s 
First Concerto. The _ orchestra, 
which is made up of Minneapolis 
Symphony players, offered Glinka’s 
Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla 
and Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony. 

ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Lucy Gates Honored 
At Utah Testimonial 


Satt Lake City, Uran.—Salt Lake 
City turned out en masse to honor 


~Emma Lucy Gates Bowen, Utah so- 


prano, who had an extensive career 
singing under her maiden name, as 
Lucy Gates, on the occasion of a 
testimonial concert given recently. 
Proceeds of the concert, at Mrs. 
Bowen’s request, were paid into the 
Utah Symphony Progress Fund, for 
the support of the orchestra. 

A choir and an orchestra composed 
of members of the Utah Symphony, 
conducted by David A. Shand, pre- 
sented the musical program, assisted 
by Frederick Dixon, pianist; Alex- 
ander Schreiner, organist; Reed Nib- 
ley, harpischordist; and a number of 
other soloists. 

But good as the music was, interest 
centered in the honored guest. The 
highlight of the evening was an 
address by Becky Almond, who re- 
viewed the European and American 
career of the distinguished Utah artist, 
and told of Mrs. Bowen’s many con- 
tributions to the artistic progress of 
her community and state. 

In response to a request, Mrs. 
Bowen sang excerpts from the third 
act of Verdi’s La Traviata, accom- 
panied by orchestra and chorus. Again 
the audience had a pleasant surprise; 
her voice was as clear and sweet as it 
had been twenty years before, and her 
eloquence and artistry spoke straight 
to the heart. If she had ever had any 
doubt as to the loyalty of music lovers, 
the applause bursting from the audi- 
ence that rose to its feet must have 
told her that she still held the enthusi- 
astic admiration of her audience. 


Salt Lake Choir Presents 
First Utah B Minor Mass 


Satt LAKE City.—The first Utah 
performance of Bach’s B minor Mass 
was given on Feb. 11 by the Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Davis. The soloists 
were Dorothy Kimball Keddington, 
soprano; Doris Carter, mezzo-so- 
prano; William Call, tenor ; Ione Dun- 
can, alto; and Ray Halverson, bass. 
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Indianapolis Symphony 
Begins Special Series 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Upon their re- 
turn from a seventeen-city tour of the 
South, the Indianapolis Symphony and 
its conductor, Fabien Sevitzky, began 
a month of concerts for the public 
schools and municipal and industrial 
groups, in addition to the regular sub- 
scription concerts. The city provides 
$50, for ten school concerts and 
two municipal concerts each year. In 
addition, the L. S. Ayres Company en- 
gages the orchestra for an employes’ 
concert in its store, held this year on 
Feb. 7. Orchestra soloists included 
Rudolf Serkin and Jascha Heifetz. 
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Madeira Conducts 


Providence Concerts 


Jean Browning-Madeira Soloist 
With Husband — Koussevitzky 
In Farewell Program 


ProvipENCE, R. I.—On April 6, the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic gave one 
of the outstanding concerts of its his- 
tory, with Francis Madeira conducting, 
and his wife, Jean Browning Madeira, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, 
as soloist in arias by Verdi, Bizet, and 
Strauss. The orchestra played sym- 
phonies by Haydn and Mozart, and 
McKay’s Suite on Fiddlers’ Tunes. 

Leonard Bernstein appeared as guest 
conductor in a concert by the Boston 
Symphony on March 29, and also as 
soloist in Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 
in C major. The Boston Symphony 
program on March 1 marked the final 
appearance in this city of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky as its conductor. A special 
ceremony in Mr. Koussevitzky’s honor 
was held after the concert. Eleazar de 
Carvalho conducted, with Oscar Bor- 
gerth as violin soloist, in an all- 
Brazilian evening on Feb. 1. 

The full concert schedule of the sea- 
son has included appearances by the 
University Glee Club of Providence, 
under William Denneen, on April 1; 
the Providence Chamber Music So- 
ciety, on March 30 and Jan. 24; The 
Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, under 
Martin J. Fisher, on March 25; Nor- 
ma Farber, soprano, on March 21; 
Hazel Scott, pianist, on March 17; J. 
Thomas McQuaid, pianist, Mrs. Wal- 
ter C. Barney, contralto, and John 
Cardosa, violinist, in the Chopin Club 
program on March 17; Mia Slavenska 
and her Ballet Variante, on March 15; 
The Wellesley College Choir and 
Brown Glee Club, on March 12; Sid- 
ney Harth, violinist, soloist for the 
Chaminade Spring Musicale on March 
10; William L. Pickett, organist, on 
March 7; the Amherst Glee Club, on 
March 4; The University Piano 
String Quartet, on Feb. 27; Rose and 
Charlotte Presel, duo-pianist, and Ar- 
nold Messner, baritone, on Feb. 25; 
William Deenan, organist, and Francis 
Madeira, pianist, on Feb. 23; Lanny 
Ross, tenor, and Martha Wright, 
soprano, on Feb. 20; the Pembroke 
College and Wesleyan University 
Glee Clubs, on Feb. 19; the Roth 
Quartet, on Feb. 11; the Kozbars Male 
Chorus, on Jan. 30; and the Stuy- 
vesant Quartet, on Jan. 

ARLAN R. COooLincE 


Siodimas Soloist 
In Charleston Concert 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Miltiades 
Siodimas, young Greek violinist who 
has been a member of the Charleston 
Symphony since coming to this coun- 
try from Brazil last season, appeared 
as soloist with the orchestra, under 
Antonio Modarelli’s direction, on Jan. 
30 and 31, playing Mozart’s Concerto 
in A major, K. 219. Orchestral 
works on the program included 
Weber’s Overture to Der Freischiitz ; 
Thomas’ Overture to Mignon; Tchai- 
kovsky’s overture fantasy, Romeo and 
Juliet; and Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances. 


Charlotte Boerner Sings 
With Charleston Symphony 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Charlotte 
Boerner, soprano, appeared with the 
Charleston Symphony, Antonio Mo- 
darelli, conductor, on Feb. 27 and 28 
at the Municipal Auditorium. 


Randenbusch Engaged 
For 19th Harrisburg Season 


Harrispurc, Pa. — The Harrisburg 
Symphony recently announced the re- 
appointment of George King Rauden- 
busch for his nineteenth season as con- 
ductor of the organization. The Vienna 
Choir Boys were presented in the 
fourth program of the Wednesday 
Club’s Civic Music series on Feb. 2. 


Leinsdorf Offers 
Damnation of Faust 


Rochester Philharmonic Also 
Plays Bloch Pieces — Opera 
Company Stages Rigoletto 


RocHEster—On March 3, Erich 
Leinsdorf led the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in a program that included 
Bloch’s Three Jewish Poems. On 
February 17, Mr. Leinsdorf presented 
Berlioz’s The Damnation of Faust in 
concert form, with the assistance of 
the Rochester Oratorio Society and 
the University of Rochester Glee 
Club. The soloists were Pricilla Gil- 
lette, Norman Scott, Rudolph Petrak, 
and Thomas Mayne. Virgil Thom- 
son’s The Seine at Night was in- 
cluded in the orchestra’s program of 
Feb. 10. Charles Munch was guest 
conductor of the orchestra on Jan. 27. 

The Rochester Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Verdi’s Rigoletto on 
Feb. 27, with Giuseppe Bamboscheck 
conducting. The cast included Patrice 
Munsel, Robert Weede, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Rose Marrone, and Nino 
Ruisi. 

The Jewish Young People’s Sym- 
phony, under Carl Fuerstner, was 
heard on Feb. 28, with Andries 
Roodenbery as soloist in the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto. 

The Pop season continued with a 
youth night on Jan. 23, presented by 
Guy Harrison and the Civic Orches- 
tra; and an operatic evening, again 
under Mr. Harrison’s direction, with 
Eleanor Schwarm, Nancy Arthur, 
Robert Diehl, and Giles Hobin as 
soloists. The Golden Gate Quartet 
appeared on Feb. 6, and the Calvary 
Choristers on Feb. 20. The Civic 
Orchestra also presented a concert on 
its membership night, Feb. 13. Burl 
Ives was guest artist with the orches- 
tra on Feb. 27. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, gave a 
recital on Feb. 6 under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association. On Feb. 
8, the Chamber Music Series pre- 
sented a sonata recital by Millard 
Taylor, concertmaster of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, and Sandor Vas, 
a member of the piano faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music. Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo 

janists, gave a benefit recital for the 

avid Hockstein Memorial Music 
School on Jan. 26. The Pasquier 
Trio was heard on Jan. 18. Charles 
Weidman and his theatre dance com- 
pany appeared Jan. 21 as part of the 
Civic Music Association series. 
Mary Ertz WILL 


AFM Makes Appropriation 


For Free Public Music Program 
The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has appropriated $1,400,212.42 
for its free public music program in 
1949; this is the third and final allo- 
cation from the Federation’s Record- 
ing and Transcription Fund, and must 
be spent before Jan. 31, 1950. The 
fund, which was created by royalties 
paid under agreements with the re- 
cording industry, provides free per- 
formances in veteran’s hospitals, civil- 
ian institutions, public parks and halls, 
and Young People’s centers. The pres- 
ent appropriation will bring the three- 
year total of the union’s public service 
expenditures to nearly $4,500,000 


Government Support 
Of Music Advocated 


The government should extend 
some form of assistance to the musi- 
cal institutions of this country to in- 
sure their survival, speakers on a re- 
cent program of the New York Times 
forum, What’s On Your Mind, broad- 
cast over radio station WQXR, gen- 
erally agreed. Those participating 
in the discussion were Lawrence 
Tibbett; Deems Taylor; Arthur 
Schwartz; and Oliver Daniel, pro- 
ducer-director of musical programs 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Delbert Clark was chairman. 


Indiana University 
Produces Parsifal 


BLooMINGTON, INp.—Indiana Uni- 
versity’s school of music presented a 
complete version in English, of Wag-/ 
ner’s Parsifal, on Palm Sunday, Apr. 
10. The translation of the libretto was 
by Ernst Hoffman, who also con- 
ducted the opera. 

Hans Busch, visiting stage director 
from the Royal Opera House in Stock- 
holm, directed the performance; Guy 
Owen Baker, a postgraduate student 
—_ school of music, sang the title 
role. 
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Israel Philharmonic Welcomes Guests 


By Setma Ho_zMAn 


TEL AVIV 
HE Israel Philharmonic season 
I has been given heightened interest 
by the appearance of American 
guest artists. Leonard Bernstein started 
the season with a most inspiring series 
of concerts—both in his choice of pro- 
grams and in his performances. The 
program that included Mahler’s Resur- 
rection Symphony was a musical event 
that will be long remembered by the 
Tel Aviv public. Emma Shaver, of 
Detroit, and Josepha Schocken, of Tel 
Aviv, were the vocal soloists. The 
program had to be given many times 
—always to packed houses—and only 
Mr. Bernstein’s departure for Amer- 
ica prevented further performances. 

Nicolai Malko followed Mr. Bern- 
stein. His quiet, undramatic manner 
was indeed a contrast to Mr. Bern- 
stein’s highly charged style of con- 
ducting. Tel Aviv audiences enjoyed 
his interpretation of works by Rus- 
sian composers, especially Shostako- 
vich’s First Symphony. As soloist un- 
der Mr. Malko, Julius Katchen, young 
American pianist who appeared here 
last spring, played Brahms, Mozart, 
and Tchaikovsky concertos with the 
orchestra. 

The next series of concerts was con- 
ducted by Georg Singer, a resident of 
Tel Aviv, who had just completed a 
successful tour in Europe. He is con- 
sidered an authority on Slavic music, 
and his performance of Dvorak’s Fifth 
Symphony gave credence to his repu- 
tation. At the same concert, another 
resident of Tel Aviv, Pnina Salzman, 
was soloist in Khachaturian’s Piano 
Concerto. Miss Salzman, a pupil of 
Alfred Cortot, played with exquisite 
finesse. 

Another conductor, Jascha Horen- 
stein, has just completed his engage- 





Jascha Horenstein 


ment, with Frances Magnes, Ameri- 
can violinist, as soloist. Mr. Horen- 
stein’s fine, sensitive musicianship was 
as warmly received as during his ap- 
pearances here last season. Mahler’s 
First Symphony was’ given a truly 
outstanding reading. Mr. Horenstein’s 
final concert was indeed unusual; it 
started with a Bach cantata, in which 
the choir used a Hebrew text, fol- 
lowed by Erich Itor Kahn’s Actus 
Tragicus, a short work scored for ten 
instruments. 


HIS rather strange composition, 

constructed on the twelve tone 
scale, is so far removed from our usual 
musical fare that the audience felt a 
need for more than just the one per- 
formance. At a special performance 
the day before the concert, Mr. Horen- 
stein and the ten musicians from the 
orchestra presented the work twice, 
for the benefit of the local music 
critics; but even at the third hearing, 
some of them still found the com- 
position difficult listening. The pro- 
gram closed with a really superb per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Eroica. Ohel 
Shem Hall echoed with bravos as Tel 
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-director, 


Aviv bade Mr. 
for the season. 

Miss Magnes, making her debut 
here, has been received most favor- 
ably. Though she played very familiar 
works as soloist with the orchestra— 
the Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky 
violin concertos and the Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole—her technical skill, 
the richness of her tone, and her deep 
musical feeling gave these works re- 
newed freshness and beauty. Her re- 
cital program included Bach’s Sonata 
in A Major, Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, Bloch’s Vidui, Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett’s Hexapoda, and Ravel’s 
Tzigane. Hexapoda was of special in- 
terest to the audience, which greeted 
its first performance with great en- 
thusiasm. Miss Magnes and her excel- 
lent Tel Aviv accompanist, Frank 
Pelleg, were recalled for several en- 
cores. 


Horenstein farewell 


HE seventh series of subscription 

concerts opened with Louis Cohen, 
of England, conducting. The program 
included the Overture to Rossini’s La 
Scala di Seta, Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony. When Izler Solomon was here 
last spring, he introduced the sym- 
phonic music of Sibelius to Israel 
when he offered his, Fi Symphony. 
The Second Symphony, at this first 


performance of it here, made a deep 
impression. 

So much is written about the Israel 
Philharmonic that people abroad are 
apt to be ignorant of the fact that 
there are other sources of fine music 
in Tel Aviv. The Museum Concerts 
—held in the Tel Aviv Museum each 
Saturday evening—are a feast of 
chamber music. The programs have 
been very interesting, including whole 
programs devoted to works by Bach 
for harpsichord and ensemble, as well 
as the more conventional Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Brahms quar- 
tets. One recent program included 
Bartok’s spectacular Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion. These con- 
certs are so popular that the charm- 
ing gallery of the Museum is always 
sold out, even though each concert is 
given twice. 

The Hebrew National Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Edis de 
Philippe, American soprano, has been 
enjoying a successful season, staging 
performances of Thais, The Barber of 
Seville, and Manon—all in Hebrew. 

Two young Israeli musicians will 
soon be going to the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent report—Ben Zion 
Orgad and Eliakim Shapira. Mr. 
Orgad is winner of a scholarship in 
composition, and will study with 
Aaron Copland during the summer 








Nicolai Malko 


session at Tanglewood. His interest- 
ing new orchestral work, Movements 
for Orchestra, was introduced by Mr. 
Horenstein in a recent concert. The 
22-year-old Israeli army veteran was 
given a warm reception. Mr. Shapira 
will study with Serge Koussevitzky, 
on the recommendation of Leonard 
Bernstein, who auditioned Mr. Shapira 
and other aspiring young conductors 
during his recent visit here. 


Visiting Opera Gives Sydney Season 


By WoLFGANG WAGNER 


SYDNEY 

YDNEY had professional grand 
opera for the first time in four- 
teen years. There were, of course, 
amateur performances last year; for 
instance, Eugene Goossens produced, 
with pupils of the Conservatorium, 
Charpentier’s Louise. But without the 
enterprise and initiative of J. C. 
Williamson Theatres Ltd., Australia’s 
leading theatre entrepreneurs, Sydney 
would have had no opportunity to 
hear a professional company for a 
long time to come. The Australian 
National Theatre Movement, which 
has just concluded its second very 
successful opera season, is, for the 


“time being, confined to Melbourne ; 


the Williamson Opera Stagione had 
to cut short its season in Sydney be- 
cause the only tolerably suitable thea- 
tre had other obligations to fulfill. 
Bringing an opera company to 
Australia all the 10,000 miles from 
Italy is no small task. When the 
Metropolitan Opera goes on tour it 
does so as a going concern, but J. N. 
Tait, European representative of the 
Williamson organization, had to start 
from scratch in organizing this com- 
pany. Besides choosing over thirty 
principals, conductors, and a stage 
scenery for sixteen operas 


“had to be designed and painted; cos- 
~tumes, wigs, and other equipment had 


VAI! in all, 


chorus ; 


to be selected. No less than 2,000 new 
costumes were manufactured in Italy. 
it cost about $75,000 to 
land the company in Australia, in 
addition to about $60,000 spent on 
travelling expenses. 

While Mr. Tait was busy preparing 
the Italian end of the enterprise, here 
in Australia an orchestra and the 
chorus had to be assembled and 
trained. Without any experience in 
opera, an unusual number of rehears- 
als were necessary for orchestra and 
Turandot and Aida were 
given eight orchestra rehearsals each. 
In spite of this enormous outlay, the 
admission charged was on a very 
moderate scale, the Australian gov- 
ernment having waived the entertain- 
ment tax. 

Fourteen operas were performed 
during the twelve-week season. Ma- 





dama Butterfly topped the list with 
fourteen performances, followed by La 
Bohéme (thirteen), Tosca and Rigo- 
letto (nine each), Aida (eight), 
Manon (seven), The Barber of Se- 
ville (six), Turandot, Faust, and 
Carmen (five each), Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci (four), and II 
Trovatore and Andrea Chenier (two 
each). 


HE aartistic director and principal 
conductor was Franco Ghione, 
known in America as conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony from 1937 to 1939. 
Mr. Ghione kept the performances 
clear of routine and also from the ex- 
aggerations and liberties so often evi- 
dent in Italian opera productions. He, 
was ably assisted by Manno Wolf-” 
Ferrari, a nephew of the late com- 
poser, and Umberto Vedovelli. v 
The staging was in the hands of 


“Bruno Nofri, of the Teatro Reale, in 
“Rome. He had to work under most 


difficult circumstances on a small stage 
that was lacking in depth. His pro- 
ductions were lively, colorful, and ex- 
acting up to the minutest detail. Mr. 
Nofri is a proponent of the naturalis- 
tic school; his stage settings were un- 





Ritter-Jepperson 
Franco Ghione 


sophisticated, realistic, and free from 
dusty conventions. 

With any trace of stardom conspic- 
uously absent, the company presented 
balanced ensemble performances in the 
best sense of the term. Most of the 
principals were young Italian singers, 
unknown outside their home country. 
Rina Malatrasi, whose Mimi, Manon 
and Butterfly were widely acclaimed, 
became a public favorite. Other fe- 
male principals were Germana di 
Guilio, Mercedes Fortunati, Maria 
Huder, and Dora Minarchi, so- 
pronos, and Rina Mariosa, mezzo-so- 
prono. Among the men, an outstand- 
ing figure was Mario Basiola. His 
intelligent singing and unfailing sense 
of characterization made him the cen- 
ter of attention on the stage whenever 
he appéared. Mr. Basiola intends to 
settle in Australia as a singing teacher 
and operatic coach. Men with his ex- 
perience should prove an invaluable 
asset for the development of opera in 
this country. 

Rodolfo Moraro excelled in the art 
of bel canto, but the other tenors— 
Alvino Misciano, Aldo Ferracuti and 
Raffael Lagares—also proved to be 
most agreeable. The lyric baritone 
roles were sung by Ferdinando Li 
Donni, the principal basso parts by 
Antonio Cassinelli. 

One of the most gratifying features 
was the casting of the numerous small 
parts. Such singers as Augusto Ro- 
mani and Plinio Clabassi, basses ; 
Enzo Titta, a fine singer and actor in 
character parts; and the three buffos 
—Adelio Zagonara, Leo Piccioli, and 
Carlo Badioli—gave striking perform- 
ances in the best Italian tradition. 

A number of Australian singers 
were given an opportunity to appear 
with the company. Eleanor Houston 
(Aida), Wilma Whitney (Suzuki and 
Mercedes), Lorenzo Nolan (Pong) 
and Jean Campbell (Rosina and Mu- 
setta) cut very fine figures among 
their foreign colleagues. 

Needless to say, the Italians were 
most enthusiastically received, and the 
company usually played before capa- 
city houses. After the final perform- 
ance, the entire company came to the 
stage, and the audience applauded for 
nearly half an hour. 
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Harry L. Hay of Fort Collins, Colo. (right), shows Michael Field and Vera Byron Janis (right) makes his wish as he blows out the candles on ihe 
Appleton the 100-year-old coach which once carried mail on the Sante Fe birthday cake marking the pianist's twenty-first birthday. The cake is 
Trail from Deadwood to Trail's End, and later was bought by Buffalo Bill a surprise gift from Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra men 


Enell 
Enough for a dozen corsages! Frances Yeend, Jussi Bjoerling and his wife, Anna-Lisa, pay a The Serkin family accompanies the pianist to 
New York City Opera soprano, admires the white last visit to Central Park before sailing for Europe for a tour: Peter (in Rudolf's arms), 
orchids at a flower show in Grand Central Palace Sweden. They will return for summer concerts John, Ursula, and Elizabeth, with their parents 


Bob East 
Flowery greeting from Honolulu: The leis were flown from Hawaii to Okla- On their Vermont farm, Cor Unum, the Trapp Family Choir make light of a 
homa City for Louis Kaufrnan, and are presented to the violinist and his chore—tapping their thousand or more sugar maples. Here, pouring the 
wife by Caroline Ryan, a native of Hawaii, now in Oklahoma (right) sap into a tank, are Eleanore, Agathe, Hedwig, and their mother, Maria 








% Dagens Nyheter, April 7, 1949 

"Dr. Hans Kindler from Wash- 
ington, who conducted the orches- 
tra of Konsertforeningen yester- 
day, is an orchestra leader of really 
big stature. Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony became a magnificent read- 
ing, full of passion and fierce 
power, and without any dead 
points at all." H. L. 


* Aftontidningen, April 7, 1949 
"Kindler conducted the sym- 
phony with strong inspiration and 
the utmost precision in his indica- 
tions. A splendid, altogether vital, 
and tasteful performance." y.P. 


% Svenska Morgonbladet, April 7, 1949 
"Hans Kindler is the most ele- 

gant conductor who has ever 
stood on the podium of our Con- 
cert Hall during the last ten 
years. Every indication is extreme- 

ly well considered, and he thereby 
reaches what he aims at." ait Thoor 


Stockholms-Tidningen, April 7, 1949 

"Noble culture is the right word 
for Hans Kindler's reading of 
Brahms' First Symphony. He gave 
us this powerful work with a warm 
heart, which placed it in a very 
favourable light. This noble and liv- 
ing interpretation was truly benef- 
icent, and the entire Wednesday 
concert was one of the most beau- 
tiful of the whole season." 

Kurt Atterberg 

Svenska Dagbladet, April 7, 1949 

"Although Kindler has lived long 
in America, his conducting shows 
in every detail his deeply cultured 
European origin." 


Goteborg Post, April 1, 1949 

"The Haydn Symphony as well 
as the Riegger work were done 
superbly in their different styles. 
Greatest of all was the Sibelius 
Symphony, played throughout with 
deep insight and convincing so- 
norities, and ending with a coda of 
the most grandiose build up!" x. 8. 


Goteborg Morgonpost, April 1, 1949 

"A Master Conductor" (head- 
line). 

"That was a great and beautiful 
concert which constituted the 
climax of the season. We sudden- 
ly realized what our orchestra is 
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truly great conductor. This man 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. must definitely come back, and 


then for many concerts." __. Ag. 














